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THE Board Room of the 
London offices of Brown, Price, 
& Co. was stuffy, for the chair- 
man of the Board detested 
draughts, preferring semi- 
asphyxiation to any danger 
of a current of air on the 
back of his neck. Therefore, 
since the chairman was in the 
habit of getting his own way, 
since the morning was in the 
last week of May and hot for 
the time of year, there was a 
certain drowsiness about the 
meeting. Indeed, Newlyn, the 
junior director of the company, 
@ young man of considerable 
riches and a nice taste in enjoy- 
ment, was having a hard time 
of it to keep awake, and at 
least two of the other directors 
showed obvious signs of listless- 
hess. The meeting had begun 
at eleven, had achieved decisions 
on matters of some importance, 
and was at 12.30 inclined to 
consider that their labours were 
sufficient for the day. 
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Brown, Price, & Co. are suffi- 
ciently well known and firmly 
established as an Eastern trad- 
ing company, with a bias in 
favour of timber. They are not, 
of course, to be compared with 
the Bombay, Burma, or Steels, 
or others of a like importance, 
but they are mature, prosper- 
ous, and independent; also, 
they have a decent opinion of 
themselves. The Browns and 
the Prices have died out of 
the company, but the present 
directors are all men of stand- 
ing, and there is not one of 
them who is not qualified to 
complain about the iniquitous 
burden of the higher rates of 
super-tax. But the chairman, 
Lord Brokenfield, as is only 
right and fitting, outshines his 
colleagues both in wealth and 
forcefulness. Although a self- 
made peer, he has surprising 
originality ; he collects neither 
old masters nor racehorses, and 
he has never aired his mental 
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confusion on the matter of 
religion in a Sunday news- 
paper. However, his detesta- 
tion of draughts is acknow- 
ledged by his fellow directors 
as a positive affliction. 

On this particular May morn- 
ing the affliction was singularly 
oppressive, and it probably 
accounted for the reading of a 
summary of a report of the 
company’s manager in Sin Byu 
being received with something 
like resentment. Timber ex- 
traction in the Sin Byu area 
was one of the company’s more 
recent enterprises ; and so far 
it had not progressed as rapidly 
as the Board had directed that 
it should. The directors were 
therefore annoyed. 

‘Summed up,” Mr Geoffrey 
Peters, the managing director, 
announced, aware that his col- 
leagues did not wish to waste 
time on the details of the report, 
“it amounts to this. Mr 
Fowler, our manager at Sin 
Byu, asks for more money for 
plant, &c., than we have con- 
sidered it wise to allot him; 
and, in addition, he declares 
that it is impossible for the 
area to be sufficiently organised 
to yield a satisfactory output 
for at least another year.” 

Immediately Lord Broken- 
field put his finger, as it were, 
upon a word. 

“Impossible !’’ he snorted. 
“You all know my views on 
that ridiculous term. Success 
is achieved by making the im- 


possible possible. We want 
success. We are going to have 
success. Impossible! Non- 
sense! What does Fowler 
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mean by it, Peters? I remem- 
ber him as a capable sensible 
fellow. Is he ill? ” 

“T have no reason to sup- 
pose so,” Mr Peters declared. 
“I should say that the trouble 
was more likely to be that he 
is naturally too inclined to 
want his own way.” 

“But,” Sawyer, one of the 
younger directors, protested, 
“from what I have been able 
to grasp of the report which 
the managing director has just 
read to us, I should say that 
Fowler’s case seems a good one. 
Isn’t it possible that he may 
be in the right? Oughtn’t we 
—after all, he’s on the spot, 
and we admit that he is cap- 
able—oughtn’t we to accept 
his arguments and countenance 
the additional expenditure for 
which he asks ? ” 

“Surely,” the chairman 
stated, turning his forceful 
glance on the delinquent, “it 
is unnecessary to raise that 
point again. We have already 
considered the matter fully 
and made our decision. Per- 
sonally I should be very dis- 
inclined to alter any careful 
decision which I had taken 
because our young friend Fowler 
chooses to use the stupid word 
‘impossible.’ The fact is simple. 
The output from the Sin Byu 
area is not what it should be. 
That must be altered. Come 
now, Peters, is there no more 
practical cause of that unsatis- 
factory output than the one 
you suggest, that our manager 
is too fond of his own way? 
I fancy there must be.”’ 

In face of Lord Brokenfield’s 
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most forceful mood Sawyer 
recognised the futility of re- 
peating his plea; instead, he 
permitted himself to think of 
lunch. And Peters, urged by 
the determined peer to find a 
practical cause, found one. 
From long experience he judged 
it wiser to give the chairman 
what he wanted; besides, he 
had been for some time past 
annoyed by the young man 
Fowler’s inclination to meet 
the Board’s decisions with spe- 
cious arguments. There must 
be, he recognised, some prac- 
tical reason why the fellow 
should object to doing, simply 
and promptly, what he was 
told to do. So, being asked by 
the forceful chairman for a 
practical cause for the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in Sin 
Byu, he produced one. 

“T think,” he replied, “ that 
there is a practical cause, and 
one which may be described as 
a simple and human one.” 

“Ah!” Lord Brokenfield 
announced with satisfaction, for 
he prided himself on his in- 
stinct for exposing the real 
basis of troubles. ‘‘ Now we 
are getting to it.” 

“Please,” Mr Peters con- 
tinued, and his manner was 
indulgent, ‘‘do not think that 
I am taking too serious a view 
of the cause. Good men are 
not infallible, and I want to 
emphasise that Fowler is a 
good man. But—well, he has 
been in the Sin Byu area for two 
and a half years, and his leave 
is getting near. The climate is 
bad, too; we can’t deny that. 
I make the suggestion that this 
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opposition to the Board’s orders, 
this delay in getting things 
done, is not due so much to 
local difficulties as to our man- 
ager’s condition. He is getting 
tired, naturally. It’s much 
easier to argue by letter with 
us than to get to work and 
remove the difficulties. I am 
most anxious that the Board 
should not take an exaggerated 
view of the case. We always 
have taken, and I hope we 
always shall take, the human 
side into consideration when 
dealing with the company’s 
servants. But, in my view, 
the lethargy of the East is the 
cause of the present trouble. 
You can picture for yourselves 
that a tired man in an enervat- 
ing climate will find it easier to 
write long letters elaborating 
difficulties than, shall we say, to 
make long expeditions into prac- 
tically virgin jungle. Energy 
is bound to be on the wane, 
and a tendency to self-indul- 
gence in the ascendant.” 

“* Self - indulgence ! ”’ de- 
manded Brewer, the vice-chair- 
man, pinning down the word 
as Lord Brokenfield had ‘im- 
possible.’ ‘Do you mean to 
say, Peters, that young Fowler 
is drinking too much, or ’’— 
he lowered his voice—‘ going 
with native women ? ” 

‘Why not white?” young 
Newlyn asked, rousing him- 
self from somnolence. “‘ Any- 
how, it’s not our business if he 
is. We are not a Sunday School 
Board.” 

But no one took any notice 
of the unseemly comment. 

‘Certainly not,’ Peters re- 
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plied to Brewer. “I asked 
you to avoid an exaggerated 
view. All I suggest is a cer- 
tain tendency to take things 
too easily, to seek the smooth 
instead of the rough.”’ 

“But you said self-indul- 
gence,’ Brewer argued. “ We 
all know what that means, 
especially in the East.” 

“These Puritans,’ Newlyn 
murmured to his neighbour, 
“have women on the brain. 
They’re wonderful.” 

But the chairman was hold- 
ing the attention of the meeting. 

“Thanks, Peters,’ he said. 
“I thought we should get at 
the practical cause without 
much trouble. Has the young 
man been offering any specific 
opposition to our actions, or 
only general objections to our 
policy ? ” 

‘“‘He,” Peters declared, “is 
very much opposed to our 
sending a ship to load during 
the monsoon. Says that if we 
do, and of course we shall, it 
will be impossible to avoid 
serious losses in loading.” 

‘The word impossible again,”’ 
Lord Brokenfield commented ; 
““T am afraid the young man 
has a lot to learn. However, 
as you say, Peters, there is no 
reason to take an exaggerated 
view of the case. I think that 
we can leave it safely to you. 
A little ginger tactfully adminis- 
tered. Eh? If he is a sensible 
fellow, and I believe he is, the 
dose of ginger and a compari- 
son of his present wine bills at 
the club with what they used 
to be will do the trick.” 

** Couldn’t you add a tract as 
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well, Peters,” Newlyn asked, 
“for the sake of Brewer’s 
feelings? But don’t advise him 
to marry the black beauty or 
anything silly like that.” 

But again the meeting ignored 
such ribaldry. 

“Quite so,” Peters agreed. 
“He is a sensible fellow, I’m 
sure of that. And I’ll see to it 
that the dose of ginger is nicely 
prepared.” 

With a distinct air of relief, 
for the Board Room was in- 
tolerably stuffy, the meeting 
prepared to break up; but to 
the annoyance of all the other 
directors, Sawyer came back to 
his original point. 

“Then,” he asked, “ we 
ignore Fowler’s arguments and 
suggestions altogether, although 
he is the man on the spot ? ”’ 

Lord Brokenfield had already 
got upon his feet, and he turned 
to the objectionist with con- 
siderable forcefulness. 

“Really, Sawyer,” he de- 
clared, “‘that is rather gratui- 
tous. We are not in the 
habit of ignoring arguments 
and suggestions. We deal with 
them on their merits. The 
merits in this particular case 
have been appraised.’ Here 
he softened his censure with a 
smile. “I am not without a 
certain businessexperience. My 
experience, however, will be 
gravely at fault if we do not 
find that we have discovered 
the cause of the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in Sin Byu. 
After the administration of a 
dose of ginger to our young 
friend there, we shall find 
our carefully made plans for the 
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development of the area run 
quite smoothly. I don’t want 
to blame the young fellow 
unduly ; the best of us require 
medicine occasionally. And 
now, gentlemen, I think we can 
congratulate ourselves on a 
satisfactory morning’s work. 
Dear me, this room seems very 
stuffy. All the windows ought 
to have been open on a fine 
day like this.” 

So, tired after a long sitting, 
the members of the Board 
went off to lunch, aware that 
good cooking and _ excellent 
service can do much to allay 
fatigue. 


Soon after dawn Fowler had 
left his bungalow in Sin Byu 
and had spent the day in an 
evil-smelling launch, chasing 
rafts and raftsmen out of creeks 
and hiding-places along the 


river-banks. As he landed at 
the Customs House jetty, and 
got into a dilapidated Ford 
car, he reckoned that with any 
luck he would have the full 
tally of logs ready for shipment 
in seven days’ time, the date on 
which the authorities in London 
had informed him that a ship 
would arrive at the anchorage. 
Since the London office had 
ignored his vehement protests 
and had decided to send him 
a ship during the height of the 
South-west monsoon, he and 
his companions had had a 
passably hectic time. They 
were engaged on the notoriously 
hopeless business of trying to 
hurry the East. Fowler him- 
self had scarcely been in the 
Station at all. But he hoped 
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that he had broken the back of 
the job, and as he drove from 
the jetty to his office he looked 
forward to the mild pastime of 
spending an hour at the club, 
and then dining with the new 
District Commissioner. He 
imagined that he would find 
Brent, the man who ran the 
office under him, having tea 
in his quarters over the office, 
and he had every intention of 
cadging tea from him and 
discussing any business there 
was to discuss from a long 
chair on the verandah. He 
was clammy and dirty, very 
hot and very tired; but as he 
drove the rattling Ford through 
the powerful stinks of the 
bazaar quarter, avoiding native 
children and pariah dogs with 
practised skill, he thought con- 
tentedly of tea, even as made 
by Brent’s cook, and the in- 
evitable accompaniment of 
sugar biscuits. 

But Brent was not on his 
verandah having tea. He was 
at his table in the office exuding 
sweat and oaths; and he 
flourished a cablegram as 
Fowler came in. 

“Those purple idiots,’ he 
declared violently, “‘ those pud- 
ding-headed madmen have done 
it this time. Torn it; rent it; 
shredded it in pieces.”’ 

“Who?” Fowler asked, 
laughing at the little man’s 
excitement. 

** London,” Brent answered, 
handing the cablegram. ‘“‘ Read 
that, and then laugh.” 

He had pencilled the trans- 
lation above the code words 
on the form, and Fowler was 
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able to appreciate the whole 
beauty of the message at a 
glance. He read :— 

“$.8. Gustave Adolphe due 
at Sin Byu River dawn 26th 
June instead of 3rd July. 
Brownpri.”’ 

Fowler did not require the 
aid of a large plain calendar 
upon the office wall to remind 
him that the day was the 25th 
June. In his futile attempts 
to hurry the East he had been 
thinking in dates ever since 
London had insisted on the 
shipment. He sat down at 
his own table and fanned him- 
self with the cable form. 

“Funny little fellows!” he 
declared. ‘‘I see the hand of 
the genius, Peters, in this. He 
always was fond of his joke.” 

“Fine joke,” Brent allowed. 
*“* Hellish humorous. The char- 
ter party gives us ten days to 
load. Demurrage is eighty 
pounds a day. If everything 
goes according to the book— 
which, of course, it won’t,— 
we shall only be eight days 
over our loading time, only 
six hundred and forty quid 
chucked down the drain. Oh! 
a funny joke.” 

** You might be a shareholder 
by the way you take it to 
heart,” Fowler told him, but 
he did not seem overwhelmed 
by the humour of the situation. 
“First, get your idiot boy to 
bring me some tea. The serang 
of the launch managed to pour 
oil over my sandwiches, so 
I’ve had no lunch.” 

So Brent hammered on his 
table and roared for his boy, 
and both men sat silent think- 
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ing things out until the tea 
was brought in. Then Fowler 
sent for the head clerk and gave 
him orders. 

“Get hold of the serang of 
the launch,” he said, as the 
clerk, half-Burmese, half-China- 
man, appeared silently beside 
him. ‘ Tell him to fill up with 
oil and petrol, as much as he 
can carry, and to get straight 
away down to Tha-lon. He 
has got to meet me there at 
three to-morrow morning. I 
don’t want to hear any foolery 
about tides being wrong. It’s 
got to be done. Understand ? 
Right.” 

As the man went out he 
poured condensed milk out of 
a punctured tin into his tea, 
and turned to Brent. 

“How far have you got?” 
he asked. 

“* How far ! ” Brent repeated. 
“About nowhere. I rang up 
the Customs and told them that 
the blessed Gustave <Adelphe 
was arriving somewhere about 
dawn to-morrow. But that is 
a fat sight too early for them. 
They announce their intention 
of blowing along some time 
during the morning. I told 
them we couldn’t wait for 
them, and of course they agreed. 
Then I got on to our one and 
only black civil surgeon. You 
could hear him shivering at 
the bare idea of meeting the 
ship. He says he isn’t coming 
down at all. Apparently going 
to sign all papers blind. A 
martyr to conscience, our civil 
surgeon.” 

“Splendid!” said Fowler. 
“If I’d only guessed that even 
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in Sin Byu you could bring in 
a ship, and a foreigner too— 
she’s a Swede, isn’t she ?— 
without Customs or doctor, I’d 
have gone into the opium busi- 
ness years ago. Anything 
else ? ”’ 

“Plenty,” Brent informed 
him. ‘Cruikshank sent along 
a chit to say that that perisher 
Ba-thin hadn’t produced those 
bamboos, so all rafting is held 
up at The-taung.”’ 

“ Better and better,” Fowler 
allowed. “ What next ? ” 

“Nothing for the moment,” 
Brent answered, allowing his 
indignation to rise again. ‘‘ Look 
here, Fowler, why don’t you 
cable to those madmen in 
London telling them what you 
think of them, explaining that 
they’ve just about put the lid 
on the job. Why don’t they 
sack us, if they imagine that 
all the information we give 
them is so wild that they can 
ignore it ? ” 

“Can’t tell you,” Fowler 
replied. ‘‘ But they ought to 
be digesting some pretty de- 
tailed information I gave them 
a little while ago. Let’s give 
them a miss and think about 
this child’s task ahead. You'll 
have to come down with me to 
the ship and stop aboard while 
she’s loading.”’ 

“Right,” Brent 
“When do we start?” 

“One acc emma,” Fowler 
announced, and grinned. 

“Help!” Brent groaned. 
“What the devil for? Why 
can’t we go down presently 
and have a decent sleep at the 
P.W.D. bungalow at Tha-lon ? ” 


agreed. 
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*“* Because,” Fowler declared, 
“we live in a whirl of social 
gaiety. I’ve already refused 
the D.C. three times. Our 
prestige as a firm is gone 
amongst the heaven born if I 
do so again. To-night I am 
going to eat his ducks whatever 
happens. Now, a bath wouldn’t 
be a bad idea. Are you coming 
up to the club presently ? ” 

“Tm not,’ Brent stated, 
“I’m going to get some sleep.” 

As Fowler drove himself in 
the dilapidated Ford to his 
bungalow the brief tropical 
twilight faded, and the hot 
damp night came. Bathing in 
a zine bath by the light of a 
candle he failed, although he 
prided himself on the posses- 
sion of a sense of humour, to 
see the jest in the job which 
the London office had given 
him. 
He arrived at the club, a 
large, bare, shabby, ill-lit build- 
ing, just before half-past eight. 
The District Commissioner, a 
dapper little man of precise 
habit, was there and showing 
signs of making a move. So 
Fowler opened his wine bill for 
that month with a single half- 
peg of whisky consumed hur- 
riedly at the bar in the billiard- 
room; and, as his host began 
collecting his guests, he re- 
flected that, although the life 
he was forced to lead might be 
a waste of his club subscription, 
it was almighty economical in 
the matter of drink bills. 

Before he sat down to table 
Fowler knew what he was 
going to eat. The dinner of 
eeremony in Sin Byu is un- 
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alterable. A certain latitude is 
permitted in the preparation of 
the soup, the fish, and the 
sweets, but after the fish 
etiquette demands that roast 
ducks shall be served, and 
after the ducks tinned aspara- 
gus is inevitable. So Fowler 
dined, knowing what food would 
be put before him, and knowing, 
with almost equal certainty, 
what conversation would go 
with it. For there were twelve 
white men and women in Sin 
Byu, and their talk was known 
to each other to an extent 
which at times became an in- 
tolerable exasperation. Listen- 
ing to the familiar topics, tak- 
ing his usual part in the 
regulation arguments, accepting 
the duck and the asparagus as 
a fitting part of the whole, 
Fowler longed for some diver- 
sion that would drive the 
thoughts of the business in 
front of him out of his head 
for an hour or so. 

After dinner he played 
bridge; that, too, was inevitable. 
He had hoped that it might 
have been poker, but recog- 
nised that his precise little host 
would not countenance any- 
thing so exciting. And as he 
played he listened to the rain, 
thinking unhappily of the 
lamentable condition of the 
hood of the dilapidated Ford. 
He won the first rubber in two 
hands, and then, although it 
was only half-past ten, made an 
abortive effort to leave the 
gathering. His excuses that he 
had to make an early start were 
ignored ; he had to play again, 
and found himself involved, in 
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spite of wild play on his part 
designed to hurry a finish, in 
what: promised to be the world’s 
longest rubber. At _ eleven- 
thirty he did escape; but he 
was aware that his host dis- 
believed his excuses about an 
early start, and considered him 
inclined to scamp his social 
obligations. 

He got to bed in his bungalow 
at ten minutes before midnight, 
and, being very tired, slept 
immediately in spite of the 
sticky damp heat of the night. 
At a quarter to one he was 
roused by a loud coughing and 
snorting from the verandah 
outside his bedroom. His 
durwan, following the estab- 
lished practice of his kind, 
refused to awaken a sleeping 
man and so risk the eternal 
sundering of body and spirit, 
but hoped that sufficient noise 
might do the trick. It did; 
Fowler got up, cursing the 
unseemly hour and the job 
ahead of him. When he dis- 
covered that his boy was late, 
and that he had to shave and 
bath in lukewarm water, he 
condemned all the mixed races 
of the Orient with something 
approaching skill. Although 
the atmosphere of the night 
was like the interior of an 
orchid house, he shivered as he 
dressed, and insufficient sleep 
had given him a mouth like a 
lime-kiln. Finally, when he got 
into the car and sat in a pool of 
water that had leaked through 
the hood, he decided that life 
could contain no _ further 
miseries. 

It had stopped raining as he 
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drove to the office bungalow, 
and a moon showed fitfully 
through the gaps between the 
racing clouds. The lights of 
the car were far removed from 
being efficient; and Fowler, 
knowing their idiosyncracies, 
having a thirty-five mile drive 
in front of him over primitive 
roads, hoped sincerely that the 
night might clear. He turned 
into the office compound at 
ten minutes past one, but found 
no servants waiting with bag- 
gage, and only a dim light in 
Brent’s bedroom. So he sent 
the ex-jungle-wallah, whose job 
it was to keep abreast of the 
Ford’s ailments, a cheerful 
scoundrel named Maung Maung, 
to rouse up the servants, and 
he sounded the horn and gave 
tongue himself. 

‘“* Brent,” he called, “‘ are you 
ready ? It’s after one.” 

“No, I’m not,” Brent’s voice 
answered. ‘‘ My boy forgot to 
callme. Abdullah, you damned 
fool, where are my shoes ? ” 

And, as the sounds of 
domestic strife waxed louder 
within the bungalow, Fowler 
wondered idly why Brent should 
choose to call his boy of the 
moment Abdullah, when it was 
clearly impossible that it could 
be his name. Then he gave up 
wondering about anything and 
found himself nodding over the 
wheel, wanting sleep beyond 
and above anything else in the 
world. So he got out of the car 
and lit a pipe, and walked up 
and down in the light of the 
head-lamps, where he could see 
if there were any snakes about. 

When, under Brent’s vitu- 
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perative encouragement, every- 
body in the house seemed to be 
on the move and carrying 
something, Maung Maung ap- 
peared from the back quarters 
staggering under a _ heavy 
burden, a large packing-case, 
which he proceeded to lash on 
to the carrier at the back of the 


car. 
“What’s that?” Fowler 
asked him. 
“Beer, master,’ Maung 
Maung told him. “Beer for 
ship.” 


“For the ship! Why? We 
aren’t a brewery,’’ Fowler pro- 
tested. 

But Brent, blinking with 
sleep, came up and explained. 

‘“* Amongst other things,’”’ he 
declared, “we are acting as 
agents for this infernal ship. 
I’m pretty rocky on what 
agents should do. When I hit 
a snag I shall produce a bottle 
of beer. The captain is a 
Swede, or ought to be; he’s 
bound to like beer. Tact: 
that’s the great thing. My 
God, what an hour to start a 
day’s work!” 

“But how many bottles are 
you taking?” Fowler asked. 
“That case looks as if it 
weighed about a ton.” 

‘“Three dozen,” Brent re- 
plied. ‘And I'll bet I want 
another three in two days’ time. 
Aren’t we ever going to start ?”’ 

Fowler, knowing’ Brent’s 
moods, laughed. 

“Get your truck and ‘your 
gilded staff aboard,” he sug- 
gested, ‘“‘and I'll be able to 
tell you whether we can.” 

So the familiar business of 
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overloading a Ford car was 
completed. 

When the back of the body 
of the long-suffering vehicle had 
been filled with packages and, 
perched upon them, a native 
clerk, Abdullah, and Maung 
Maung, when the _ running- 
boards had been piled with 
luggage, and the spaces between 
the wings and the bonnet duly 
filled with bulging bundles, 
Brent took the tally of all the 
junk and found it correct. 
Then he gave a final word of 
warning to his servant. 

“Abdullah, you idiot,” he 
enjoined, “ be careful what you 
are doing. If you stick your 
blinking head through that 
purple hood when the car jolts, 
T’ll skin you. The damn thing 
leaks like a basket as it is.” 

“She'll hold the road, any- 
how,” Fowler declared as he 
drove slowly out of the com- 


pound. “Steers a bit funny, 
though.” 

** Hell!” Brent called. 
** Stop.” 

*“What’s wrong now?” 


Fowler asked, pulling up. 

“My bedding,” Brent stated, 
pointing. ‘‘ That bundle along- 
side the bonnet. That boy of 
mine is a congenital imbecile. 
He seems to have forgotten 
that it sometimes rains in this 
sweet land.” 

So the adjustment was made, 
and the car got under way 
again. 

Driving carefully through the 
town Fowler did not talk, and 
when he spoke to Brent, after 
they had got on to the open 
road, he found, as he had ex- 
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pected, that his companion was 
sound asleep. The man had a 
genius for sleeping in a Car. 

After the mild diversion of 
watching Brent start on a trek, 
fatigue got hold of Fowler 
again. His head was buzzing 
with the desire for sleep, and 
he could not force his mind 
into coherent thought. He 
tried picturing the difference 
it would make to the way in 
which his job could be run if 
only the authorities in London 
would adopt his suggestions ; 
but he only succeeded in imagin- 
ing improbable scenes in which, 
with polished and devastating 
sarcasm, he convinced those 
authorities of their monumental 
stupidity. Then he tried think- 
ing about his leave and Eng- 
land, but the subject was too 
remote to hold his tired atten- 
tion. He gave up thinking, and 
concentrated his senses on 
driving. 

The night held cloudy, but 
fine. At first the road ran 
across a vast open space of 
waterlogged paddy-fields, gleam- 
ing like a wide lake when the 
moon showed through the 
clouds; then it touched out- 
lying hills and passed under the 
shadow of trees. It ran through 
a native village, where no in- 
habitants were visible, but great 
fires burned, as there had been 
a scare of tiger. It climbed a 
steep winding hill; and the 
surface grew abominable, s0 
that Fowler wondered whether 
the car would hold together 
with its burden. It crossed 
the summit of the ridge and 
descended the farther side in 
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hairpin bends. The noise of 
insects was ceaseless and very 
loud, sometimes drowning the 
voice of the engine and the 
rattle of the overloaded vehicle. 
In one place the smell of mag- 
nolia, heavy and sweet, was 
overpowering, so that Fowler 
swallowed and gasped. Once 
the reek of tiger passed across 
the car, strong and unmistak- 
able. Several times bright eyes 
reflected the light of the head- 
lamps and disappeared, silently, 
among the trees beside the 
road. 

Then the road left the hills 
and crossed another wide space 
of flooded paddy-fields. The 
water was over the road in 
places, and a squall of rain was 
sweeping up across the open. 
Fowler slowed down ; although 
the car had been running well 
and the lamps had been show- 
ing a reasonable amount of 
light, he hated driving fast 
in the dark in a tropical deluge. 
Just as he entered a flooded 
patch of road the squall hit 
him; and as the rain beat on 
the car with a hiss and a rattle 
the lights went out, abruptly 
and emphatically. 

The road at this point was 
embanked ; there was a drop 
of several feet from it to the 
paddy-fields. If the car.ran 
off the embankment it would 
probably turn over, and in its 
crowded and overloaded state 
Some of the party would very 
likely get drowned. Fowler 
thought of this as he acted; 
but the lights, in a climate 
where wiring perishes in an 
amazingly short time, had 
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played the trick before when 
he had been driving, and he 
had almost reduced his action 
on such occasions to a routine. 
He shut his eyes, so as to avoid 
having his attention distracted 
by the sight of objects looming 
out of the dark ; held the wheel 
rigid, concentrating his mind 
on holding it straight, and 
stopped the car as quickly as 
he could. It jerked to a stand- 
still with a decided list to port. 
As it ceased moving, Brent 
toppled forward in his seat 
and hit his forehead sharply 
against the wind-screen. 

“Damn!” he called out. 
“What did you want to do 
that for? ” 

‘““Look here, my sleeping 
beauty,” Fowler told him 
viciously, “cut out the funny 
man stunt or I shall get an- 
noyed.”’ 

“Sorry,” said Brent, rub- 
bing his forehead and peering 
about him, “I must have 
dozed for a moment. Where 
are we? ” 

“Wish I knew,” Fowler re- 
plied. ‘“‘ Don’t move, or you 
may have the car over. Maung 
Maung, hop out and see where 
we are.” 

But Maung Maung had al- 
ready stripped off his singlet 
and lungi, and as Fowler spoke 
to him he slipped cautiously 
over the side of the car and 
disappeared entirely under 
water. The Ford rocked in- 
securely, and Fowler gave a 
sharp order to the other two 
natives not to move. A soft 
clucking sound came from the 
darkness as Maung Maung rose 
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above water again and began 
to investigate the position ; 
then an excited outburst of 
Burmese vernacular competed 
with the noise of the rain. 

The near front wheel, it 
appeared, was just over the 
edge of the embankment, and 
the near back wheel only an 
inch or two away from the 
edge. So the clerk and Ab- 
dullah were made to strip and 
crawl carefully out of the car 
and bear a hand in trying to 
keep her out of the deep water 
on the paddy-fields. 

** This,’’ said Fowler, as he 
let in the reverse cautiously, 
“‘is where we discover what 
happens.” 

But, to the accompaniment 
of an excited jabber of Burmese, 
the car rocked, raced the back 
wheels, and then, assisted by 
the natives, moved slowly back- 
wards on to the road. As she 
moved the lights came on again 
and burned steadily, illuminat- 
ing an apparently limitless sheet 
of water lashed by heavy rain. 

““T must have sidled right 
across the road,’’ Fowler stated. 
“It’s devilish tricky keeping 
direction in the dark. Get in, 
you two. Maung Maung, walk 
ahead and find the road for us.”’ 

‘“* What we really want,’ said 
Brent, as the car moved off 
again, “is an amphibian. It 
was lucky I had my bedding 
moved, though. Wake me be- 
fore you do it again, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

And he composed himself for 
sleep. 

So Fowler occupied himself 
once more with keeping his 
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senses concentrated on driving. 
The fact that some or perhaps 
all of the party had been 
within close distance of death 
by drowning under a capsized 
car did not occupy his thoughts ; 
but he did recognise that these 
little incidents added to the 
general fatigue of the job, and 
that, properly speaking, he had 
not started on the day’s work. 

The night cleared again, but 
the surface of the road got 
worse. Yet Fowler, looking at 
his watch, was pleased to see 
that he was making fairly good 
time of it, and would, bar 
other accidents, reach Tha-lon 
soon after half-past three. But 
almost immediately another in- 
cident occurred. 

The car was climbing a long 
slope, under a canopy of inter- 
laced branches, and the lights, 
not the engine, appeared tired. 
Here Fowler hit a cow, asleep 
in the middle of the track, and 
hit it hard. 

** Not again,’ Brent declared 
as the bump came. “I did 
you that time. I was awake 
and saw it coming. Gad, you 
nearly had the *bus over.” 

But the damage was slight, 
and the cow merely indignant. 
It took only a few minutes to 
straighten the mudguard from 
pressing on the front wheel. 

After that the drive was 
positively monotonous. Beside 
the road, moving with lithe 
grace, balancing on their heads 
large trays of fruit, Burmese 
women began to appear mak- 
ing their way to market. There 
was no lightening of the eastern 
sky, but, as Fowler bumped 
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the car over an execrable track 
across a wide stretch of paddy- 
fields to the riverside village 
of Tha-lon, there was a feel 
of coming dawn in the air. 
The night was clammy and 
airless, there was no hint or 
hope of freshness in the coming 
day, but the breath of day had 
preceded the light, unmistak- 
able amongst all the vile 
stenches that poured forth from 
a native settlement of peculiar 
squalor. 

The car arrived at the P.W.D. 
bungalow at a quarter to four, 
and Fowler was congratulat- 
ing himself on having, under 
the circumstances, done the 


thirty-five miles in good time 
when Brent reported that the 
launch had not arrived. Damn- 
ing the ways of the East, 
Fowler sent out servants and 
villagers to search for it, con- 


fident that it would be in hiding 
somewhere ; and he and Brent 
lay in long chairs in the bunga- 
low, waiting for breakfast, un- 
able to sleep, too tired to talk. 
But when they were drinking 
tea and eating toast and boiled 
eggs, when the candle on the 
bare wooden table had turned 
to a sordid dip in the grey 
light of dawn, the thud of the 
launch’s engines and the sound 
of voices in altercation caused 
them to hurry the finish of their 
meal. 

Maung Maung had discovered 
the launch up a creek, where 
the serang, a prudent fellow, 
unsympathetic towards the in- 
tolerable energy of white men, 
had taken her in order to make 
certain of a reasonable night’s 
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rest. And Maung Maung, an 
enthusiastic servant of his 
masters, was being rude to the 
serang. 

The tide served, and the 
launch, although ancient, native 
owned, and singularly unclean, 
had a turn of speed; so that 
she arrived soon after seven at 
the steamer anchorage, beyond 
the flat islands of dhani palm 
and mangrove swamp, where 
the river has a width of three 
miles or so. The morning was 
clear; the sun glared intoler- 
ably on the water; the heat 
kept Brent and Fowler in a 
continual trickle of sweat. But 
nowhere in the wide mouth of 
the river nor in the hazy 
tumble of sea on the bar was 
there any sign of a vessel. 

“Anyway,” said Fowler, 
““we’ve managed to arrive up 
to time. As we can’t sight her 
we may as well go over now 
and tell Franklin to be ready to 
begin loading to-morrow morn- 
ing—we must refuse to count to- 
day as a loading day—with the 
rafts he has got at the depot.”’ 

So the launch was turned 
inshore and lay off the right 
bank of the river at the mouth 
of a small stream, while Frank- 
lin came out in a sampan and 
heard the good news. Having 
made suitable comments on the 
authorities in London, he re- 
ferred to the monsoon. 

“Sometimes,” he declared, 
“we get a quiet morning like 
this. But I don’t see how we 
are to load anything after 
about mid-day. When it starts 
to blow the rafts will be pounded 
to pieces against the ship’s 
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side. It’s waste of good timber 
trying. It really is.” 

““Can’t help it,” Fowler told 
him. ‘I know we are like the 
blokes in the poem. Somebody 
has blundered, and we are left 
to do the dirty work. But 
we've got to do it. You'll 
have two launches down some- 
time this morning. That ought 
to help you. Come over to the 
ship, when we have her in.” 

“Tf we get her in,” Brent 
corrected. ‘‘ She isn’t in yet by 
a long way. No, you don’t” 
—as Franklin moved casually 
over to the case of beer. “‘ Not 
adrop. I’m aship’s agent these 
days, and I see bribery ahead of 
me as thick as ticks on a sheep.” 

As the launch proceeded down 
river, hugging the right bank 
for shelter, running close in to 
a rock-strewn beach from which 
tree-covered hills rose abruptly, 
the weather began to alter. 
The wind came in puffs, and 
squalls of rain swept across the 
river, obliterating the land- 
scape, making it impossible to 
see anything much over a 
quarter of a mile away. Can- 
vas screens were rigged all 
round the launch between the 
roof and the gunwale, shutting 
out all view and much of the 
rain; so that Fowler and 
Brent, seated in deck-chairs 
amidships, had the full benefit 
of all the compound stinks of 
the craft, and found conversa- 
tion difficult owing to the 
racket of the engines. The 
heat was intense, and as the 
launch rolled in the swell, oily 
water from the bilge splashed 
between the floor boards. 
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“TI don’t want to be dis- 
couraging,” said Brent, as 
Fowler came back to his seat 
after a fruitless attempt to 
sight the ship; “but the 
copy of the charter, which 
London was thoughtful enough 
to send us, said something 
about a good anchorage. After 
all, the luxurious liner which 
connects this riotous spot with 
the outer world is only a pip- 
squeak of a vessel. Supposing 
this Swedish captain man 
won’t come up to the Hubert 
Hinton’s anchorage ? We 
couldn’t load a stick in this 
weather from the anchorage off 
Capstan Island.” 

“I know that,’ Fowler 
agreed. ‘‘ He’s got to come up 
to the Hinton’s anchorage. 
There are no two ways to it. 
But it’s probably where you get 
busy with the beer.” 

“Then,” Brent argued, “I 
ought to have brought at least 
twelve dozen. A man should be 
fairly awash with the stuff 
before he risks his ship.” 

The launch ran straight on 
down river, making heavier 
weather of it as she neared the 
sea. The estuary was six miles 
wide, but the bar provided a 
certain amount of shelter. Yet, 
when they passed Capstan 
Island, and still could see noth- 
ing of the vessel in the haze 
ahead, the serang began to grow 
uneasy and started to throw out 
hints about the safety of his 
craft. She was certainly be- 
coming lively, and she was only 
built for river work. 

Brent, who showed an in- 
creasing tendency to keep 
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silence, suddenly asked a 
question. 

“Is there,” he demanded, 
“a time limit or a distance 
limit ? I mean, do we cruise 
straight on across the Indian 
Ocean? We might make 
Colombo one day, and have a 
feed at the Galle Face.” 

“T’m going to find that 
blinking ship,’ Fowler told 
him. .““We can carry on a 
goodish bit yet.” 

‘“‘Good,”’ said Brent. ‘‘ That’s 
the spirit. Keep the en- 
thusiasm high. Mine’s waning. 
In a very few minutes I shall 
be sick.” 

Half an hour later, when the 
launch was passing the Light- 
house Island and leaving all 
shelter except that provided by 
the bar, the weather had 
cleared. The sun glared on the 
water again, and the wind had 
dropped. Brent had kept his 
word and felt better for it; 
and he and Fowler climbed to 
the roof of the launch and 
peered ahead with glasses. Well 
beyond the bar, far out to sea, 
it seemed to the two men, a 
vessel lay at anchor. As the 
launch cleared the shelter of 
Lighthouse Island, she ran up 
a hoist of flags. 

*‘ This,”’ said Fowler, staring 
at the bunting through his 
glasses, “‘ is where we strike the 
first snag. I wonder what the 
devil that means, and why the 
blazes the fellow is anchored.”’ 

“The situation does seem a 
trifle obscure,” Brent agreed. 
“But what’s the next move ? 
I’m feeling better now there is 
something to look at, but if we 
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go plunging into that sea, terror 
combined with sickness will 
flatten me out.” 

“ T think we shall be swamped 
if we try crossing the bar,” 
Fowler allowed. ‘“ But we'll 
go as near it as we dare. We've 
got to entice that silly blighter 
in somehow. I would like to 
know what he thinks he’s 
playing at. Can you sema- 
phore? Come down off this, 
so that the fellow won’t think 
us mad, and practise.” 

But before the practice 
started Fowler had _ serious 
words with the serang. The 
fellow already had to nurse his 
launch pretty carefully in the 
confused water, and he pointed 


out that, if it came on to blow 


again, she might be in serious 
difficulties. Fowler, however, 
was firm. He swore that he 
would not pay an anna for the 
hire of the launch unless his 
orders were obeyed ; and he got 
the serang to hang on reluct- 
antly and fearfully. Then, while 
the ship ran up two new signals, 
Fowler and Brent, in the decent 
privacy of the interior of the 
launch, went through the alpha- 
bet in the semaphore code ; 
and, as they waved their arms 
and muttered to each other, the 
serang and the native engineer 
showed serious symptoms of 
alarm. Practised, they climbed 
to the roof again, and Fowler, a 
handkerchief in each hand, 
prompted by Brent, stood in 
the sun with the sweat running 
off him, and laboriously spelled 
out the message “Come on 
ah.” 

‘“‘ Supposing,’ asked Brent, 
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as he squatted on the roof, “‘ the 
perisher wants it in Swedish ? ” 

“He damn well doesn’t get 
it,’’ Fowler declared, and spelled 
out the message again. 

After five minutes at the 
business, while she tried a 
variety of partycoloured hoists, 
and only got the same laconic 
answer, the ship decided to 
move. As she went ahead 
Fowler and Brent looked at 
each other in triumph. 

“In the war there were 
fools who called me a bad 
signaller !’’ Fowler stated with 
amazement, mopping his face 
with a handkerchief. 

“That’s mine, by the way,” 
said Brent. “Lord, once I get 
my foot aboard that ship I 
shall be a proper little man 
again.” 

And they watched in high 
content the vessel nearing the 
bar. 

But she did not reach the 
bar. A quarter of a mile or so 
short of it she seemed to grow 
timid, swung off to starboard, 
turned in a small circle, and 
came to anchor again. 

“ Hell ! ” said Fowler. 
** What’s the fool at now? ”’ 

He got ready to repeat his 
signal, but as he did so the 
launch shipped a small sea, and 
the serang promptly put her 
about. So Fowler descended 
again from the roof and tried 
persuasions and then threats ; 
but he could not induce the 
native to go on. The man 
pointed to the south - west, 
where the sky on the horizon 
looked ugly, and said that the 
wind was coming again and 
that he must get to shelter. 
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Fowler knew that running for 
shelter would be the wiser 
course, but he laughed at the 
idea of the wind coming for 
another half-hour; and al- 
though he could not persuade 
the man to go a yard farther 
seaward, he did make him 
agree to cruise slowly opposite 
the channel through the bar 
for another ten minutes. Then 
he got once more on to the roof, 
and after consultation with 
Brent managed to spell out 
another message. * Steer 
straight on me,” he signalled ; 
“plenty of water in the chan- 
nel.” And after the third 
repetition the ship again got 
under way. 

This time her skipper’s nerve 
did not fail him, but steering 
on the launch, which rolled 
and plunged and pounded ahead, 
the vessel crossed the bar and 
came right in. She appeared 
a fine craft, smart and clean, 
and to the two white men in 
the tumbling little launch her 
size seemed gigantic. As she 
overhauled them her great: steel 
sides had a comforting look 
of solidarity; and Fowler be- 
came suddenly aware that it 
was really very pleasant to 
be relieved from casting anx- 
ious and surreptitious glances 
at the distant shelter of the 
shore and the appearance of 
the windward sky. But Brent 
made no bones about it. 

“‘This,”? he declared, as the 
great vessel approached them 
and slowed down, “is the first 
time for an hour or more that 
I’ve felt I possessed any cour- 
age. Once I’m aboard that 
nice solid ship I'll make out 
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that I simply love the sea. 
She’s got a funny-looking funnel 
though ; it seems too small.” 

“‘ She’s a motor-ship,’”’ Fowler 
declared. ‘“‘ You ought to have 
spotted that from the sound 
of her exhaust. I’ve never 
been aboard one before. Now 
for some words with her old 
man!” 

Keeping steerage-way and no 
more, the Gustave Adolphe came 
abreast of the launch, and a 
seaman on her deck slung down 
a rope. An immensely fat 
man with walrus moustaches 
and an expression of almost 
tearful melancholy, a man 
strangely garbed in a long 
khaki-coloured macintosh and 
that horrible and obsolete form 
of headgear at one time known 
as a “boater,” peered from 
the port end of the high bridge. 
He waved his arms and shouted. 

“No charts, mister,” he 
called, and made a curious 
clucking sound. “No charts. 
You the pilot, mister ? ”’ 

“Every time,’ Fowler re- 
plied, thinking the lie sounded 
less crude put that way. 

“Gad,” Brent whispered, “I 
don’t suppose you’ve ever even 
seen a chart of the river. This 
is where I am careful to re- 
member my subordinate posi- 
tion. Pilot!” 

“Can’t be helped,” Fowler 
told him. ‘‘ We must get her 
up somehow. I'll have the 
serang with me, though. You 
might fetch him.” 

And as the launch bumped 
alongside, rolling and dancing, 
he sprang for the ladder that 
hung down the high wall of 
steel plating and climbed to 
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the deck. The ship seemed to 
him huge; he reckoned her 
to be well over three thousand 
tons, and the thought that he 
intended to pilot her up the 
river gave him no pleasure 
at all. 

At the top of the bridge the 
fat man met him and solemnly 
shook hands. 

“You the pilot, mister? ”’ 
he asked again, his melancholy, 
if possible, intensified. ‘‘ I have 
no charts, mister; I cannot 
come in.” 

“That’s all right, captain,” 
Fowler answered cheerfully. 
“Tm the manager of Brown 
Price. There are no qualified 
pilots in Sin Byu. But I know 
the river. I'll take you up.” 

“Not a pilot, mister? ’’ the 
captain groaned, shaking his 
head. ‘“‘No good, mister, no 
good.” 

“There is no difficulty, I 
assure you,’ Fowler informed 
him, and was aware that Brent, 
followed by the serang, had 
appeared on the bridge, and 
that Brent’s face wore an ex- 
pression approaching awe. “It’s 
straightforward navigation all 
the way. Couldn’t have an 
easier passage. What are you 
drawing ? ” 

“Ten feet, mister,’ the cap- 
tain moaned. “I’m light. Is 
there plenty of water? ” 

“Plenty,” Fowler answered 
him, avoiding Brent’s glance, 
knowing that at the stickiest 
part of the run, in that state 
of the tide, it would be a mat- 
ter of inches between keel 
and river-bed. ‘Plenty; any 
amount.”’ 

For he dared not risk wait- 
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ing and the possibility that the 
captain would insist on the 
Capstan Island anchorage. 

** And the anchorage? It is 
good? The charter says good? ”’ 
the melancholy Swede de- 
manded. 

** Snug as you want,” Fowler 
declared. ‘‘Shall I carry on, 
captain ? ”’ 

“Not a pilot!” the captain 
repeated. ‘It’s bad, mister, 
bad. Yes, you can carry on.” 

Fowler disguised his aston- 
ishment, thanked fortune which 
had sent him an accommodat- 
ing although melancholy ship’s 
master, and, after a hurried 
conversation in Burmese with 
the serang, took up his position 
alongside the helmsman. He 


knew his course for a launch, 
and the serang had told him 
that there should be water in 
it for the ship. He hoped there 


would be. The captain went 
to the engine-room telegraph 
and signalled slow ahead. The 
great mass of steel beneath his 
feet trembled slightly, and 
Fowler was seized with a horrid 
qualm of nervousness. The 
ship seemed an appallingly 
costly toy for an ignorant man 
to play with. He almost re- 
gretted that the melancholy 
fat man had consented to the 
pilotage. But the captain was 
looking at him, expecting some- 
thing. He wondered what on 
earth it was. 

“What speed, mister?” 
the sailor demanded after a 
pause. 

** Half, thanks,’ Fowler an- 
nounced, since slow, which he 
would have preferred, obviously 
did not seem to be expected ; 
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and he was alarmed to see sus- 
picion light up in the fat man’s 
eyes. 

“You do not want to go full 
ahead,” the captain demanded. 
*“But you told me, mister, that 
there was plenty of water and 
the channel good.” 

Realising that he was en- 
countering another snag of the 
first magnitude, Fowler plunged 
desperately. 

“‘T should prefer half-speed,” 
he declared promptly. ‘I want 
to be sure how she steers before 
I have full.” 

And to his intense relief the 
melancholy man seemed satis- 
fied with the reason. He rang 
the telegraph to half-speed ; 
and Fowler kept his eyes on 
his marks and hoped for the 
best. 

During the next three-quar- 
ters of an hour he was not 
happy. As he stood glaring at 
his marks, cursing under his 
breath when rain obscured 
them, signalling with a wave 
of his hand to the helmsman 
to give or take a spoke or two, 
occasionally prompted by the 
serang, he wondered what: his 
position was in law, if he piled 
the vessel up. He had a sort 
of general idea that the cap- 
tain would have to take re- 
sponsibility and stand the 
racket; and he felt that he 
was playing that fat and melan- 
choly person a pretty dirty 
trick. Yet he was quite sure 
that unless he got the ship to 
the Hubert Hinton’s anchorage 
there was no chance of being 
able to load a log; and it 
stuck in his mind that he was 
paid to get the logs loaded. So 
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he carried on at full speed, 
since the captain asked for it 
again, and trusted that the 
serang was right about the 
depth of water. Then he neared 
the place where he knew there 
could not be more than two 
feet of water underneath the 
keel, if there were that, and 
his unhappiness increased con- 
siderably. The Capstan Island 
anchorage was well astern of 
him; he had only this shoal 
water to cross and the re- 
mainder of the run was child’s 
play. For ten minutes he 
found it difficult not to fidget 
with anxiety; he anticipated 
the jar and bump as the vessel 
grounded ; he imagined him- 
self trying to explain away his 
former confident statements ; 
and he saw the channel suc- 
cessfully and completely 
blocked for the Hubert Hinton 
when she arrived that afternoon 
with the mails. The incident 
would take a deal of living 
down. But a small white 
pagoda on a rocky tree-covered 
promontory drew abeam of 
him on the port side; the 
serang grinned, and Fowler 
knew that there was no longer 
any difficulty about his making 
the anchorage. 

Handing over to the serang, 
he joined the fat man and 
Brent at the port end of the 
bridge; and he noticed that 
conversation between the two 
seemed to have languished. 

“Well, captain,” he an- 
nounced, aiming at a hearty 
cheerfulness which would dispel 
the prevailing gloom, “ there’s 
your anchorage, there just be- 
yond that conical promontory. 
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In twenty minutes you'll be at 
anchor.” 

“Yes, mister,” the melan- 
choly man replied. “It is a 
good anchorage, you _ say. 
Plenty of water. And currents ? 
There will not be danger that 
my ship will drag her anchor?” 

“None,” Fowler told him, 
feeling that the fellow was 
going to get on his nerves. 
‘*“The mail steamer lies there 
each week.”’ 

The captain relapsed again 
into silence; thought deeply, 
and by his appearance un- 
happily ; then once more made 
his curious clucking noise and 
shook his head. 

‘““'No good, mister, no good,” 
he stated, repeating his fav- 
ourite formula. ‘No pilot, no 
Customs, no doctor. It is not 
good. This gentleman, he says 
it does not matter. But the 
Customs officer he will not like 
it, no.” 

““T have told you,” Brent 
insisted, ‘“‘that the Customs 
officials have already informed 
me that they do not object to 
us coming aboard before them. 
Mr Fowler will confirm that.”’ 

Fowler confirmed it, and the 
captain thought profoundly 
before moving on to his next 
point. 

“The doctor?’ he asked, 
clucking more vehemently than 
before. ‘‘I want him. I need 
him. I have two men sick.” 

“Have you?” Fowler an- 
swered anxiously. “Bad? I 
mean, are they bad ? ” 

“One be bad,” the captain 
informed him. “Poor fellow. 
Trouble in the stomach. Per- 
haps cholera. I do not know. 
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The other, nothing. But he 
cannot work. No good, mister, 
no good.” 

But the Gustave Adolphe was 
almost vp to the anchorage, 
and Fowler was able to escape 
yet another repetition of the 
formula. As she prepared to 
anchor, however, he had a 
hurried word with Brent. 

“God only knows what 
happens if there really is cholera 
aboard,’’ he declared, “‘ beyond 
the fact that our noble civil 
surgeon may get it in the 
neck.” 

“So much the better,” Brent 
answered. ‘But if that mel- 
ancholy Swede thinks its 
cholera, it’s probably no more 
than a mild attack of gripes. 
The fellow gives me the blues.”’ 

Before the ship anchored the 
captain took a sounding, some- 
what to Fowler’s astonishment, 
as he had begun to think that 
the fat sailor entirely despised 
the lead. The depth registered 
was half a fathom more than 
he had been told to expect, 
and for a moment the master 
of the Gustave Adolphe became 
almost cheerful. He gave his 
orders with something like de- 
cision, and he forgot to cluck. 

As the cable rattled and the 
anchor splashed into the muddy 
water of the river, Fowler looked 
at his watch. It was twenty 
minutes to two. He had been 
over twelve hours on the job 
after a night’s rest of roughly 
one hour, and as he went down 
the bridge ladder into the 
glaring sun reflected from steel 
decks, for the rain had stopped 
again, he realised that the 
climate made the performance 
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more strenuous than it sounded. 
He also realised that he was 
not through with the day’s 
work by a goodish bit ; and he 
was right about that. 

When the Gustave Adolphe 
rode comfortably to her anchor, 
and Franklin and the native 
Customs officer had come aboard 
together with an assortment of 
native clerks and raftsmen and 
coolies, who chattered like mag- 
pies at the wonders of the 
strange ship, the captain came 
down to the three Englishmen 
where they sat talking on No. 2 
hatch, and to the intense 
astonishment of the three he 
removed his ridiculous straw 
headgear and allowed the sun 
to beat upon a head polished 
like a billiard ball. 

“Are you hungered, gentle- 
men?” he asked. 

And the gentlemen replied, 
emphatically, that they were. 

So the party adjourned to 
the saloon, and a meal was 
served by a portly steward in 
shirt sleeves who seemed to 
treat his captain with singu- 
lar familiarity. While a rich 
and satisfying soup was con- 
sumed the conversation re- 
mained general and reasonably 
cheerful, but as a formidable 
stew made its appearance 
melancholy again descended on 
the fat man, and before he had 
served all his guests he had 
returned to clucking and his 
formula. Thereafter, through- 
out the meal and for over an 
hour afterwards, when he sat 
in the captain’s cabin, Fowler 
had a hard job of it not to 
lose control of himself. There 
were moments in the intense 
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heat of the afternoon when he 
thought about nothing but the 
joy of beating the sailor on his 
fat bald head. 

For the captain groaned at 
everything in turn, and then 
went back to groan again over 
each item. He clucked and 
shook his head; he found 
difficulties where no difficulties 
existed ; he nearly wept when 
anything like a real obstacle 
was mentioned. Replying to 
his interminable moan, sweating 
in the clammy heat, their nerves 
on edge with tiredness and 
irritation, his listeners were 
filled with wonder at the 
thought that this fat creature 
of many miseries could ever 
turn into a man capable of 
navigating a ship across wide 
seas in the face of storms. 

First it was the delay in 
commencing loading which 
troubled the captain. He sug- 
gested beginning that after- 
noon, but was informed that 
since he had not given any 
idea of the time of his arrival 
the suggestion was ridiculous. 

“Come, captain,” Fowler 
argued, seeking desperately to 
introduce a lighter tone to the 
discussion, “don’t be too keen 
on a bargain. Loading must 
begin to-morrow morning. After 
all, you would still be outside 
the bar, if it had not been for 
us. And,” he smiled cheerfully, 
“ T’ve decided not to charge you 
anything for pilotage.” 

Brent choked, muttering some- 
thing about a bit of food the 
wrong way; but the captain 
failed to appreciate the beauty 
of the jest. Very solemnly he 
bowed to Fowler. 
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“Thank you, mister,” he 
replied. ‘‘Small fees, because 
you have not a certificate for 
pilot, I would have paid. A 
port without a pilot! It is not 
good. No, mister, no good.” 

And he was off round the 
vicious circle again. 

So it went on. Franklin, 
murmuring inaudible excuses, 
disappeared when the meal was 
finished and hurried ashore to 
the depot. Brent got as far 
as the captain’s cabin, a neat 
and pleasant apartment, scrupu- 
lously clean, but over-adorned 
with the most formidable type 
of family portrait. Having 
consumed a glass of swéet port, 
he babbled of clerks and busi- 
ness, and left the discussion 
with the captain moaning that 
he had been chartered to load 
teak logs, and Fowler insisting 
that that was the one wood 
which he was not going to 
load. For an hour, by the clock 
over the writing-table, Fowler 
was at it, sometimes fancying 
that a point was definitely 
settled, only to discover a few 
minutes later that it was re- 
opened with a fresh moan. He 
found himself ceasing to take 
the slightest interest in the 
interminable discussion, letting 
his mind play idly with any 
object which happened to 
attract his eyes. A crude 
enlargement of a photograph 
of a flamboyant lady with a 
masterful temper he assumed 
to be an alleged likeness of the 
skipper’s wife. A portrait of a 
young girl, who would clearly 
be of the hussy variety in a 
year or two, he labelled as a 
daughter. In spite of the fact 
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that he might be an embodi- 
ment of all the domestic virtues, 
Fowler decided that the flam- 
boyant dame and the immature 
hussy would naturally be thank- 
ful that the old man’s calling 
took him far and frequently 
from home. He could see 
murder being committed in 
Sweden, if the captain gave up 
the sea. Then, for the sailor 
had worked round to the matter 
of the doctor again and might 
at any moment deliver his 
formula about pilots, he de- 
cided that the subject of murder 
was too tempting, that he 
could stand no more. Quite 
abruptly he terminated the 
interview. 

“We'll fix up all these little 
details to-morrow,” he declared, 
getting up. ‘‘ There’s a launch 
going up to Sin Byu for stores 
and things. Come up in her 
and stop the night. Meanwhile 
we begin loading early to- 
morrow. No, I must go. Any 
amount of things to do. Many 
thanks for lunch. You'll have 
the Hubert Hinton for company 
presently. Don’t come out; it’s 
raining like sin.” 

And he fled. 

Brent was at the top of the 
accommodation ladder, super- 
intending the removal of pack- 
ages to the launch. He smiled 
pityingly as Fowler came across 
the deck. 

“Hullo!” Fowler asked, 
““what’s up? You're stopping 
aboard, aren’t you? ” 

““T shall be back at dawn 
to - morrow,” Brent declared, 
and, dropping his voice, spoke 
earnestly. ‘‘I admire you im- 
mensely,” he continued. ‘“‘ The 
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way you lied about the channel 
and your knowledge of pilot- 
ing would compel any one’s 
respect. Your waiving of your 
claim to pilot’s fees was the 
richest thing I’ve ever heard. 
But don’t ask me to sleep 
aboard to-night. Let me have 
one night’s peace in the P.W.D. 
bungalow at Tha-lon. To- 
morrow I shall be stronger. 
After a good night’s sleep [ll 
settle down and face the com- 
pany of that—that clucking 
bag of groans.” 

“Right,” Fowler agreed. 
“There’s nothing doing till to- 
morrow morning. But you'll 
have peace aboard to-morrow 
night as well. The captain is 
going up to Sin Byu to dine 
and sleep.” 

“God help you,” said Brent 
simply. “If the company 
doesn’t raise your screw for 
this, it will be a _ public 
scandal.” 

And he went down the ladder 
cautiously, for the steps were 
slippery with the wet. 

In the launch on the way to 
Tha-lon neither Fowler nor 
Brent talked much; the pro- 
gramme for the next fortnight 
or so looked horridly over- 
crowded, and they had many 
details to think out. So they 
lay in their deck-chairs, dirty, 
clammy, and tired, their minds 
busy with organisation and 
the means of hurrying mixed 
races, whose one common meet- 
ing-ground is a detestation of 
anything like haste. 

As they neared the jetty at 
Tha-lon, Fowler happened to 
notice the case of beer. 

“‘So, my bright ship’s agent,”’ 
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he laughed, “‘ the contemplated 
bribery hasn’t come off!” 

“Wrong. Utterly wrong,” 
Brent answered. ‘ As a matter 
of fact, it has led me to a 
profound discovery. If you 
want things done aboard that 
comic ship, ignore the bag of 
groans and go to the mate. 
But the mate is a thirsty soul. 
He’s had four bottles already, 
and the chief engineer another 
two. It wasn’t safe to leave 
the case behind.” 

Fowler had a drink with 
Brent in the P.W.D. bungalow 
before he got into the car. He 
was feeling distinctly weary, 
and the prospect of the drive 
back through the rain with, 
possibly, something that he 
ought to look at in the mail 
which would be waiting for 
him at the other end did not 
cheer him. He envied Brent 
for having finished his day’s 
work. But the drink did him 
good, and he decided that he 
had enough energy to drive 
himself. Maung Maung, trying 
to get home in a hurry, was too 
exciting for tired nerves. So 
he promised Brent that he 
would be down again in a day 
or two; and he got into the 
car and hurried off. 

The rain was falling in busi- 
ness-like fashion, and looked 
like keeping it up. The after- 
noon was very hot, and the 
atmosphere oppressive beyond 
words. But as he drove Fowler 
found himself developing a 
mood of optimism. He was too 
tired to go on worrying about 
details, or to care about the 
renewal of strenuousness on 
the morrow; but he had a 
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comfortable feeling that, in 
spite of difficulties, he had 
accomplished what he had set 
out to do. From vague 
thoughts of the day’s work he 
moved on to contemplation of 
the future. He saw the busi- 
ness organised as it ought to 
be, thoroughly developed, a 
really big success which he had 
planned and made. He went 
over again in his mind the re- 
port which he had sent in to 
the authorities in London ; and 
he felt soberly convinced that 
no reasonable body of men 
could withstand the arguments 
which he had advanced in sup- 
port of his plans and sugges- 
tions. Very shortly, possibly 
by the mail which was await- 
ing him, a reply to that report 
would arrive. He felt confident 
that the reply would be an 
acceptation of his scheme, and 
that before he went on leave 
he would have been able to 
lay the foundation of a satis- 
factory life’s job. 

Then a tyre burst; but 
Fowler sat in the car while the 
spare was put on, feeling that, 
in spite of the demands which 
it made on brain and body, he 
was lucky to have a job which 
really held his mind and his 
ambition. 

As he drove into Sin Byu it 
was half-past seven, and the 
night was very dark. He found 
his private mail at his bungalow, 
and read his letters while he had 
his bath. Amongst them was 
a chit from Cruikshank, the 
forest manager, asking him to 
dine. He knew that Mrs Cruik- 
shank was‘a sensible woman 
whe would let him go off to 
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bed directly his meal was de- 
cently settled; and he was 
glad to get the invitation. He 
felt that he was in that state 
of tiredness when he would 
scarcely have the energy to 
eat if he were alone. So, 
washed and dressed, he went off 
to the club for the second time 
that month to glance at the 
newly arrived papers, and pick 
up his host and hostess. 

In the main room of the 
club, a large, bare, shabbily 
furnished apartment, opening 
on to an empty verandah, there 
were only six people when 
Fowler arrived, although it was 
mail night. As usual the lamps 
were burning badly, and the 
place had an air of cheerlessness 
and gloom, which was increased 
by the noise of the rain on the 
roof. Cruikshank was playing 
bridge in a men’s four. 

“Coming to dinner?” he 
asked, as Fowler came in. 
“Good. I want to hear how 
you managed to get that ship 
up to the anchorage. From 
what I can gather you ought 
to have a putty medal for the 
job.” 

Fowler laughed, and replied 
that it had been quite a simple 
business although a trifle 
lengthy. But he was pleased 
that the other three players 
congratulated him, and said 
that until they heard the news 
they had been laying odds that 
the Gustave Adolphe would never 
get beyond Capstan Island. 
His mood of optimism still 
possessing him comfortably, he 
went over to speak to Mrs 
Cruikshank and the judge’s wife, 
who were gossiping together 
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after looking at the month-old 
illustrated papers. Both ladies 
congratulated him on his day’s 
work; and Mrs Cruikshank 
handed him a letter, which her 
husband had asked her to give 
to him when he came in. It 
had come with the office mail, 
but was addressed to him 
and marked “Personal,” and 
might be urgent. 

So, feeling comfortably 
pleased with life, he took his 
letter to an arm-chair beneath 
one of the defective lamps, and 
read it. 

It was a fairly lengthy type- 
written document signed by 
Mr Geoffrey Peters. It was, 
in fact, the tactful fillip which 
the Board of Directors had 
instructed the managing di- 
rector to write to their man- 
ager in Sin Byu. It stated 
that Fowler’s detailed report 
had been received and would 
receive the consideration which 
it merited, but that the Board 
could find nothing in it which 
inclined them to depart from 
their settled policy. It dealt 
at some length with the folly 
of a district manager, and a 
youngish man at that, attempt- 
ing to impose his will on a 
body of business men of proved 
capability. It referred to the 
unsatisfactory output from Sin 
Byu, and insisted, in the best 
style, that this must cease. 
Then, as the Board had de- 
creed, it suggested the cause of 
the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, and named the remedy. 
The peroration was positively 
stately, and it exuded tact. 

“T feel confident,’ Mr Peters 
wrote, ‘‘that you are far too 
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sensible a man to take this 
letter, which is really intended 
as a timely and friendly re- 
minder, amiss. We know that 
the unfortunate climate of Sin 
Byu has as much to do with 
it as anything. Just look 
things squarely in the face. 
Then, I am convinced, a man 
with your record will admit 
that he can overcome the diffi- 
culties which at present he is 
simply trying to escape. The 
extra ounce of energy, as it 
were! ‘Try it, although you 
are tired and looking forward 
to leave. I am not going to 
suggest, as one of my colleagues 
foolishly suggested, that you 
are palliating your tiredness by 
playing about with women. I 
do not believe that for one 
moment. But I will hand on 
to you a suggestion from our 
chairman. Compare your club 
wine bill this month with that, 
say, of a year ago. That will 
tell you where the ounce of 
energy is escaping. Of course, 
we do not suggest that you are 
drinking to excess. Our con- 
fidence in your character makes 
such an idea absolutely ridicu- 
lous. But your wine bill will 
give you a useful hint. I feel 
that you will find in it a record 
of a growing tendency to de- 
mand more ease and enjoy- 
ment in your life. The corol- 
lary is inevitable. You blame 
us and not yourself for the 
unsatisfactory output of your 
district. Give us the energy 
that you have allowed enjoy- 
ment to claim.” 

And Mr Geoffrey Peters 
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signed himself as yours very 
sincerely. 

Fowler read this letter 
through carefully, and lay back 
in his chair considering it. 
His first impulse was to go 
straight to a writing-table and 
indite an abusive resignation 
of his job. Then, while he was 
still eagerly framing insulting 
phrases, he remembered that 
he was under the necessity of 
earning his living; and he 
decided that he would simply 
tear up the effusion and ignore 
it. But he read the peroration 
again, and the humour of it 
struck him. That month he 
had had one drink in the club, 
the previous evening, costing 
eight annas. The month was 
running out; he would have 
a hard job of it to make the. 
forceful chairman’s suggestion 
pan out as that nobleman had 
intended that it should. He 
rang the bell on the table be- 
side him, and lay back in his 
chair to think things out. He 
was no longer optimistic.. But 
when the barefoot boy arrived 
to take his order, Fowler 
did not increase his wine bill. 
Tired after a day’s work, he 
slept. 

When Mrs Cruikshank came 
across to wake him and take 
him to dinner, she paused and 
looked down on the sleeping 
man in pity. In the light of 
the defective lamp his face 
showed extraordinarily white 
and haggard. She decided that 
she would tackle him seriously 
about the silliness of taking so 
little rest or recreation. 





TALES OF 8.0.8. AND T.T.T. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


Iv. THE UNSEEN LIFEBOAT. 


It was early in May in that 
year of many horrors, 1914. 
The scene was that wedge of 
the North Atlantic which opens 
out to the southwards from 
Nova Scotia and the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland. And 
though the month was May 
and the latitude that of South- 
ern Spain, the wind sweeping 
down from northern icefields 
was deadly cold. Here, in this 
inhospitable corner of ocean, 
with busy sea-lanes to north 
and south, and unseen by 


steamers actively searching for 
it, drifted a ship’s lifeboat for 


fourteen long days. With her 
officer and fourteen men this 
boat had been thrust forth in 
a tearing hurry from a steamer 
which was being devastated by 
fire and torn by fierce explo- 
sions. Many of the men, 
aroused from their watch be- 
low, had come away in nothing 
but their thin underclothing. 
There was no compass in the 
boat and no signalling flares, 
and both food and water were 
scanty. These wretched men, 
weakened by hunger and thirst 
and frozen during the bitter 
nights, had seen quite close 
to them a steamer which had 
picked up one of the other 
boats from their own ship. 
This vessel had looked for 
them, and they, with rags 


hoisted upon boat-hooks, had 
sought to guide its efforts at 
rescue. But all in vain. Their 
small lifeboat, swinging to and 
fro in a heavy swell, remained 
invisible to the rescuers. Then 
two other steamers had come, 
warned by wireless. Their offi- 
cers sought diligently, quarter- 
ing nine hundred square miles 
of ocean waste, and working 
systematically towards the cen- 
tral spot which, in their judg- 
ment, the boat should occupy. 
But again it was all in vain. 
Though from the lifeboat one 
of these searching steamers was 
seen, those who were drifting 
and dying in her remained un- 
seen. 

At the beginning there were 
in that lifeboat one officer and 
fourteen men. They died rap- 
idly ; some from exhaustion, 
some frozen stiff at night. One 
went mad, drank salt water, 
and perished raving. At the 
end, after two weeks of agony, 
there remained the officer and 
three men; eleven had died. 
Then they were picked up. 
A little longer and there would 
have been none to save. 
Cramped and unable to keep 
their blood in movement, they 
were dying at the extremities. 
The young officer was so far 
gone that both his feet had to 
be cut off, and one of his men 
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who months afterwards de- 
scribed the sufferings of the 
boat’s crew was not then able 
to walk. ‘My feet,’ said he, 
“are like rubber—not much 
feeling in them.” Things like 
that happen at sea, where 
nothing is impossible or in- 
credible. 


Almost every Tale which we 
tell becomes a study in con- 
trasts with other Tales. Lands- 
men, groping on the surface of 
the earth, sometimes talk pre- 
sumptuously of the “ conquest 
of the air,” but no sailor ever 
talks of the conquest of the 
sea. The sea remains after 
thousands of years unconquer- 
able, and always will be uncon- 
querable. Fire on board ship 
is a far greater danger in these 
modern days than in those of 
small wooden sailing-ships. For 
then the chief risk against 
which guard had to be taken 
was the direct contact of flame 
with combustible material. 
Now it is rare for any ship 
to be “set on fire’ by visible 
agency. Fires arise in the 
tightly-packed cargo in holds 
—from fermentation, or chemi- 
cal action, or friction. They 
are called spontaneous, and are 
rarely accounted for to the 
full satisfaction of courts of 
inquiry. Goods known to be 
dangerous are carried under 
special regulations, which do 
not always prove effective. The 
fire which suddenly broke out 
in the British steamer Colum- 
bian on 4th May 1914, resembled 
in its probable cause that which 
swept the steamer Volturno 
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in our Tale last month. There 
was no direct evidence of cause 
in either case, but it happened 
that both steamers were carry- 
ing large quantities of barium 
peroxide in casks, and it was 
shown that this substance, pro- 
vided that some of it escaped 
from a cask and was subjected 
to friction in contact with 
wood, was quite capable of 
causing fire. The rough weather 
experienced by both steamers 
just before the fires and their 
heavy rolling might account 
for the escape of barium perox- 
ide, and for its subsequent 
friction against wood. 
However, the direct cause 
of fire, important and interest- 
ing though it may be to deter- 
mine, does not concern us. 
This Tale relates the effects, 
which, sudden and violent in 
the case of the Volturno, were 
far more violent and more 
disastrously shattering in the 
case of the Columbian. The 
officers, crew, and emigrant 
passengers, working and la- 
menting on the hot decks of 
the Volturno, did not pass the 
limits of endurance before they 
were taken off some twenty- 
four hours later, and the vessel 
herself remained afloat until 
sunk a week afterwards by the 
Dutch steamer Charlois as a 
danger to navigation. Con- 
trast with this the Columbian. 
Within very few minutes of 
the outbreak of fire at mid- 
night, the whole forepart as 
far back as the engine-room 
was rent by explosion, and the 
surviving officers and men were 
clear of the ship in three boats 
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within forty-five minutes. And 
not a minute too soon. Not 
one would have lived to tell 
the tale had the sea made boat- 
work impossible, as it did some 
six months earlier in the case 
of the Volturno. 

The Columbian was blown 
up and lost as suddenly, and 
almost as rapidly, as many 
other British steamers were 
lost in the years to come by 
enemy torpedoes. She had 
left Antwerp on the morning 
of 23rd April, bound for New 
York. Her tonnage was slightly 
over 5000 gross, and she had 
been built for the cattle trade. 
Upon this last voyage of hers 
she carried no cattle, and her 
dangerous cargo of barium 
peroxide and tar oil was stowed 
on the upper cattle deck. The 
weather was fine until Sunday, 
3rd May, when a strong breeze 
blew up, increasing towards 
night. About eleven o’clock 
that night the vessel began to 
roll heavily, and almost ex- 
actly at midnight fire was 
reported forward. The next 
few minutes were packed with 
incidents culminating in a tre- 
mendous explosion. We will 
take them one at atime. There 
were two, and maybe three, 
minor explosions at the very 
beginning, by which number 
one hatch was blown off and 
a way opened for the spread 
of the fire. The captain in- 
stantly ordered the ship to be 
put before the wind so as to 
keep the fire from spreading 
aft, and measures were at once 
taken to connect up the fire- 
hoses and to start the steam- 
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pumps. But the barrels of 
tar oil, situated near the source 
of the fire, quickly heated- up 
and gave off thick fumes, which, 
mixing with the air, made a 
powerful explosive. These 
fumes spread along between 
the decks and reached the 
engine-room. The simple ac- 
count of one Delp, a greaser, 
brings home to us the speed 
of events more impressively 
than bald figures of minutes 
passed. It was his watch in 
the engine-room at midnight, 
and he went down at four 
minutes to the hour. He was 
then told of the alarm of fire. 
He went about his duties, first 
feeling ‘“‘my bearings ” of the 
engines. Thence he climbed 
down to the engine-room plates, 
sniffing at the smoke which 
was spreading around him. 
“* My first work,” said he, “ after 


I went below, was to fill my 
eccentric pans with water. I 
filled the first one and walked 
just round on the back plate 
for a second bucket of water 
for the second pan when the 


explosion came.”’ It could not 
have been more than two or 
three minutes since he began 
his work. ‘‘ When I stooped 
to lift the second bucket of 
water, the explosion came from 
under my feet, and I was 
thrown plump up _ above 
amongst the pipe work and 
grating as high as I could go. 
And when I came down I lay 
down in the bilges. The plate 
(engine plate) was _ totally 
smashed up.” ‘This explosion, 
which tossed Delp like a feather 
about the engine-room, put a 
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stop at once to all efforts to 
extinguish the fire. It broke 
the main steam-pipe and 
stopped the engines; it cut 
off the pumps; it killed the 
second engineer, and it mor- 
tally wounded the fifth engineer. 
It did other serious damage 
above deck to which we will 
come in a moment. 

Ship captains sleep with one 
eye open, and Captain John 
MacDonald of the Columbian, 
though he was lying down when 
the fire was reported, was on 
the bridge a moment later. He 
gave the orders, already re- 
ferred to, to put the ship before 
the wind and rig the pumps. 
Then he turned to Michael 
Burke, the senior wireless oper- 
ator of the two who were 
carried, and gave him pre- 
liminary instructions. The 
wireless part of this tale is of 
peculiar interest, and we must 
give it in some detail. It 
happens that about one o’clock 
on the Sunday afternoon, eleven 
hours before the outbreak of 
fire, the steamer Winifredian, 
of the same owners, had been 
close to the Columbian, and 
Burke had been talking with 
her. Both vessels were western 
bound, one for Boston and the 
other for New York, so that 
they gradually separated as the 
Winifredian trended towards 
the north and the Columbian 
towards the south. Captain 
MacDonald was not, at the 
moment when Burke consulted 
with him, in a position to send 
out a general S.O.S., because 
he had not yet worked out the 
latitude and longitude of the 


ship at midnight, and it is, 
of course, of very little use to 
throw an S.O.S. on the ether 
unless it be accompanied by 
the exact position of the vessel 
in distress. So, in order to 
save time, he instructed Burke 
to call the Winifredian—which 
he judged to be about thirty 
miles distant—to say that the 
Columbian was on fire, and 
ask for assistance. In the 
meanwhile he took steps to 
ascertain his position, so that 
a general 8.0.8. might follow. 
This was at a minute or two past 
midnight at the time when our 
greaser, Delp, down below, was 
beginning his routine job of 
feeling bearings and filling up 
the eccentric pans with water. 
Burke at once entered the 
Marconi house, which was on 
the deck near the bridge. He 
sent out the Winifredian’s call 
sign three times, and then his 
own call sign three times, and 
keyed out the message “‘ Here 
Columbian on fire come im- 
mediately.”’ It was ascertained 
subsequently that the Wini- 
fredian was no more than 
twenty-five miles away, and 
within loud calling distance of 
Burke’s spark transmitter. But 
his urgent call was followed by 
blank silence; there was no 
trace of acknowledgment from 
the Winifredian. Burke, sus- 
pecting that his aerial had 
become damaged, decided to 
test it before trying to get the 
Winifredian again. He rapidly 
tuned in the shore station 
at Sable Island, 200 miles 
away, heard its signals, and, 
satisfied that his own appar- 
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atus and aerial were in order, 
tuned back to the standard 
600-metre wave-length. This 
test— which was afterwards 
commended by his superiors as 
a proper precaution—did not 
occupy more than a _ few 
seconds. 

Then, before Burke could 
again call the Winifredian, came 
the explosion, and the whole 
side of the wireless house was 
blown in upon him. The re- 
ceiving instruments were 
thrown upon the floor, and 
outside the aerial was wrecked 
with the mast which supported 
it. By that explosion the 
Columbian was stripped of her 
wireless before it had been 
possible to send forth a general 
8.0.8., and while Burke’s mes- 
sage to the Winifredian was 
still unacknowledged. Burke 
struggled out from amidst the 
ruins of the wireless house, 
and asked if it were possible to 
rig up a temporary aerial. But 
Captain MacDonald, with the 
deck blown up, the engines and 
pumps out of action, the deck- 
houses in matchwood, and the 
bridge on fire, was more con- 
cerned at that moment of 
disaster with getting out the 
boats than with worrying about 
aerials. Besides, the message 
to the Winifredian, only twenty- 
five miles distant, had gone out, 
and he expected that it would 
be rapidly repeated to all 
steamers within easy distance 
to render assistance. As a 
matter of fact, in the brief 
time available, the Captain had 
got ready an S.O.S8. call giving 
his midnight position, and was 
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about to hand it to Burke when 
the smash came. 

The story of that unheard 
message of distress to the Wini- 
fredian, keyed out by Burke 
during those intensely critical 
minutes between the outbreak 
of fire and the fatal explosion, 
is one of sheer bad luck. In- 
deed, the unheard message 
comes appropriately in the same 
Tale with the unseen lifeboat, 
as examples of the heartless 
triflings of the Fates with poor 
mortals. Much searching of 
wireless logs in the subsequent 
investigation proved beyond a 
doubt that at the precise mo- 
ment when Burke was sending 
his call to the Winifredian her 
operator on duty was trans- 
mitting a message to another 
steamer, and could not possibly 
hear it. We must make clear 
that a ship’s aerial is used both 
for receiving and transmitting 
messages, but that it cannot 
do both things at once. When 
it is switched through on to 
the transmitter, it is automatic- 
ally switched off the receiver. 
So that in so far as the Wini- 
fredian was concerned that 
urgent call might not have 
been sent. And as it happened, 
not one of three other steamers 
within receiving range of the 
Columbian did hear it. This 
is not so surprising as it may 
sound. Burke’s call to the 
Winifredian was specific, not 
general. It began with the 
formula of call signs repeated 
three times, meaning that one 
ship desired to speak to another 
specified ship, and ‘ operators 
in other vessels would at once 
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and automatically shut their 
ears to it. There are in crowded 
waters very many ship calls 
going out simultaneously on 
the same wave-length at vary- 
ing strengths. Wireless opera- 
tors develop a_ professional 
faculty for selection or rejec- 
tion. They pick out their own 
call sign instantly, and a general 
8.0.8. alarm rings in their ears 
like a firebell going down the 
Strand, while the private calls 
and messages of other vessels 
are rejected. But though no 
steamer within wireless range 
took in Burke’s forlorn call for 
help, it did reach, in a faint 
confused form, the ears of the 
operator at the land station of 
Sable Island 205 miles distant. 
It will be remembered that the 
Winifredian was transmitting 
at the exact moment that the 
Columbian was also transmit- 
ting—that was why Burke’s 
ery for help fell upon an un- 
responsive aerial,—both were 
using the standard ship wave 
of 600 metres, and both were 
at approximately the same dis- 
tance from Sable Island. So 
that this station got the mes- 
sages simultaneously and mixed 
up, and did not comprehend 
from them which steamer was 
on fire and calling for assist- 
ance. Neither Captain Mac- 
Donald nor young Burke was 
in the least to blame for this 
“cussed ” chapter of accidents. 
They did all that was possible 
in the time available. Had the 
explosion been delayed five 
minutes Burke would have got 
out the general S.O.S. which 
the captain had prepared for 
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him giving the Coluwmbian’s 
midnight position, and would 
have called up the Winifredian 
again and got through to her. 
The two men were beaten by 
minutes, as have been so many 
other seafarers. 

So far we have told the 
story of something less than 
ten minutes in the doomed 
Columbian, which shows how 
extremely important minutes 
can be. Nothing now remained 
to do except to get out the 
boats with all speed. There 
were no passengers, and the 
boat accommodation was ample 
The conditions of the sea, 
though a heavy swell was run- 
ning, were not such as made 
the Volturno’s boats little better 
than death-traps, but it was 
not an easy task to get boats 
safely manned with the engines 
stopped, the steering gear 
wrecked, and all electric light 
cut off by the smashing of the 
dynamo. It must have been 
a lurid business on that black 
Monday morning swinging boats 
out-board amid flames and tar 
oil fumes and in momentary 
expectation of another and final 
explosion. The first to get 
away was our “unseen life- 
boat’ (No. 3), in charge of 
First Officer Thiere ; then went 
a boat (No. 1) in charge of the 
boatswain ; and finally (No. 4) 
with the captain and the re- 
mainder of the crew. The 
second boat was actually 
launched into a pool of burning 
oil, but though badly scorched 
was not seriously injured. The 
equipment of the boats was in 
two respects gravely defective. 
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There were no compasses, and 
for an odd reason. By Board 
of Trade regulation every ship’s 
lifeboat should have a compass 
always on board, but the long- 
shoremen of Antwerp had re- 
vealed a passion for siealing 
any movable and portable brass- 
work, so that the compasses 
had been taken out and stored 
in a lamp cupboard close to 
the boats. But when it was 
sought to get at those com- 
passes for the boats, the door 
had been jammed so tightly 
by the explosion that it could 
not be opened. Also the boats 
had no rockets or signal flares, 
a very unfortunate omission 
for the First Officer’s boat 
(No. 3). In the darkness the 


boats’ crews saw nothing of 
one another, and were out of 
sight of the burning Columbian 
by half-past two on that Mon- 


day morning. “ When I last 
saw her,” said the captain, 
*‘ she was burning all over, and 
every now and then it looked 
to me like a battle royal of 
snowballs with fireballs—balls 
of fire going up which the wind 
would blow off.” 

It was not until another 
twelve hours had passed that 
the world learned how the 
Columbian had been burnt and 
abandoned. Happily for two 
of the boats’ crews she did 
not sink immediately, and was 
seen derelict on the Monday 
afternoon by the German 
steamer Seydlitz. Then for the 
first time a wireless message 
was sent forth which fell on 
listening ears, and set all 
steamers in that North Atlantic 
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wedge on the look-out for the 
Columbian’s boats. The Seyd- 
litz called up Sable Island, and 
Sable Island issued a general 
warning to all ships in the 
vicinity. Among the operators 
who took in this call were those 
of the Winifredian, who, in 
this roundabout _fashion, 
learned at last what Burke 
had been trying to tell them 
nearly fifteen hours earlier. 
They were then as deeply 
puzzled as was every one else 
—until the solution of the 
mystery had been laboriously 
worked out,—how the Colum- 
bian could have been burned 
and abandoned within a few 
miles of them without letting 
them know about it. The boat 
regulations of the Board of 
Trade, constantly revised in 
the light of maritime experi- 
ence, are designed to ensure 
that boats shall always be 
equipped and ready for emer- 
gency employment. And it has 
been proved upon many urgent 
occasions how vitally necessary 
is precise attention to the detail 
of those regulations. The boats 
of ocean-going vessels are in- 
spected at every Board of 
Trade survey, and officers of 
ships are made responsible for 
opening out the boats at fre- 
quent intervals and testing their 
contents. The boats carry, 
secured to the after-thwarts, a 
sealed tin of biscuits and a 
breaker of water. Matches 
are secured in a water-tight 
case, and there is a lamp with 
a supply of oil. In addition 
there is an oil bag for dripping 
oil on the “troubled waters,” 
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a sea-anchor, oars, mast and 
sail, boat anchor, and so on. 


‘When there is time ships’ offi- 


cers supplement the minimum 
requirements of provisions and 
gear borne in the boats, but 
on the occasion of the Colwm- 
bian disaster there was no time 
to spare, The boats were 
launched as they were swung 
out, and many of the men, 
especially those from the engine- 
room, had nothing on but a 
pair of trousers and a singlet. 
The compasses which should 
have been in the boats could 
not be got at, and though there 
were plenty of flares in the ship, 
none were in the boats. 

For the story of the unseen 
lifeboat we have to depend upon 
the verbal evidence of one 
sailor, Kindall, the depositions 
of another sailor and a fire- 
man, and such particulars as 
could be learned from that 
sorely stricken man, First Officer 
Thiere. A very plucky and 
enduring man was Mr Thiere, 
who, in one of his letters from 
hospital at Halifax to his cap- 
tain, wrote: “I have been under 
an operation since last I wrote 
to you, and have had both feet 
amputated, but I am feeling 
all right now. The other men 
have all gone from here now, 
So that I am all alone. I ex- 
pect to leave here in about 
eight weeks.”’ The other men 
to whom he refers were in 
hospital five or six weeks. 

Mr Thiere’s boat, with its 
fifteen occupants, got safely 
away, though a heavy sea was 
Tunning, and lost sight of the 
Columbian after two or three 
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hours. The other two boats 
were not seen at all. Misfor- 
tunes came quickly. A sea- 
anchor was put out to hold the 
boat head to sea, but the rope 
which secured it broke. The 
same thing happened to a 
second improvised sea-anchor, 
after which none were left. 
The men put out their oars, of 
which there were eight, but 
very soon heavy seas came 
over the boat and carried three 
oars away. That was two hours 
after leaving the ship. Then 
the boat was allowed to drift. 
So the night passed and the 
day until near sunset on the 
Monday evening. Early that 
afternoon the Seydlitz had 
found the Columbian, and sent 
out wireless news of her aban- 
donment, so that many steamers 
were on the look-out for boats. 
Among them was the Fran- 
conia, which on that Monday 
evening sighted No. 1 (the 
boatswain’s boat) of the Colwm- 
bian, and picked up her occu- 
pants. At this moment Mr 
Thiere’s boat was so near that 
her crew could not only see the 
Franconia and make out the 
coloured bands upon her fun- 
nels, but also could see her 
stop and rescue boat No. 1. 
Kindall judged her to have 
been no more than _ three- 
quarters of a mile away, but 
may have underestimated the 
distance. Distance at sea, espe- 
cially from low down in a boat, 
is notoriously difficult to judge 
correctly. Yet, though so near 
as to be able to see distinctly 
and afterwards to describe the 
Franconia, the unfortunate men 
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in No. 3 boat were themselves 
unseen. The Franconia kept 
on looking for them during 
what remained of the daylight, 
and they themselves put up a 
bit of canvas on a boat-hook, 
but the night came down, and 
they remained unseen. It was 
at a moment like this that 
flares would have been beyond 
price. But there were none, 
and though matches and a lamp 
were in the boat they do not 
seem to have been used. It 
was alleged that the matches 
were damp and useless. That 
was on the Monday evening 
some nineteen or twenty hours 
after leaving the Columbian. 
Meanwhile the wireless was 
active, and the hunt for the 
missing boats—No. 4 (the cap- 
tain’s) boat had not yet been 
found—was taken up system- 
atically by the Manhattan, be- 
longing to the same owners 
as the Columbian, and the 
Wilson liner Marengo. They 
received from the Franconia 
the position of the boat picked 
up on the Monday evening, 
and were able to reckon where 
or whereabouts the other boats 
should be. It was early on the 
Wednesday morning that the 
Manhattan picked up the cap- 
tain’s boat about ten miles 
from the position indicated by 
the Franconia. The steamer 
was first seen from the boat 
at about four or five miles dis- 
tant, and her attention was 
called by lighting the lamp 
and swinging it round. It then 
looked to those in the Man- 
hattan, and in her consort as 
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rescuing ship the Marengo, that 
No. 3 boat must be fairly near 
the patch of ocean in which the 
other two boats had been found. 
And so, a8 we know, she was. 
The two steamers searched on 
a concerted scheme over a 
square of about thirty miles 
each way, taking the position 
of the captain’s boat as a 
centre. The Marengo took the 
angles of the square, and the 
Manhattan the sides, both ves- 
sels gradually reducing the 
square as they closed in towards 
the centre. Their calculations 
were correct, No. 3 boat was 
there all right within their area 
of search, yet though they con- 
tinued their quartering of the 
ocean for twenty-six hours no 
boat could be seen. But though 
themselves unseen, the men 
in No. 3 boat saw one of these 
searching steamers in broad 
daylight, at two o’clock on the 
Wednesday afternoon. There 
was a heavy swell running. 
First Officer Thiere ordered the 
remaining oars to be put out 
and the men to row towards 
the steamer, but she was mov- 
ing away at the time, and soon 
passed out of sight. After that 
no more vessels were seen, 
though every steamer on the 
many steam-lanes to north and 
south continued to be on the 
look-out. 

From thence forward the 
story is one of suffering, of 
hunger and thirst and bitter 
cold. It is a story common 


enough in the old days of boat 
voyages before wireless came 
in with its beneficent aid to 
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distressed mariners, though one 
which should be almost im- 
possible now. For this boat, 
drifting helpless and unseen, 
lay in one of the most fre- 
quented parts of the ocean 
highways, with its distresses 
known and its position roughly 
calculable. In the absence of 
convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, we must take it that the 
supplies of biscuit and water 
on board were in accordance 
with the regulations. At first, 
apart from cold and the bitter 
disappointment of seeing rescu- 
ing ships so near and yet so 
unseeing, the men suffered little 
from hunger and thirst. Mr 


Thiere, who kept all provisions 
in his own charge, allowed his 
men a pint of water a day and 
two and a half ship biscuits. 
Then, when the sun rose day 
after day upon a deserted sea, 


he cut down the water to half 
a pint and the biscuit ration to 
two and even one a day. For 
a week, until the Sunday follow- 
ing the abandonment of the 
Columbian, there were no deaths. 
No care in prevision can take 
account of everything, and the 
regulations which laid down the 
minimum equipment for boats 
could scarcely contemplate that 
any boat would drift in the 
North Atlantic for more than 
a week. One cannot suppose 
that a competent officer like 
Thiere would have been con- 
tent to drift aimlessly had he 
possessed a compass, and means 
of fixing his position and set- 
ting a course. But situated as 
he was in weather which was 
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always wet and stormy when 
sky and sea were not smothered 
in Newfoundland fog, he could 
do nothing except drift. He 
knew from the searching 
steamers that the plight of his 
unhappy boat’s crew was 
known, and he must have ex- 
pected any day to be discovered 
and rescued. In these circum- 
stances it was probably best 
for him to remain as near as 
the sea would permit to the 
spot where the other boats 
had been picked up. 

The first man to die, after a 
week of painful tossing and of 
slowly failing vitality, came to 
his end quickly through drink- 
ing salt water. He was a fire- 
man, who, after the enervating 
heat of the stokehold, was less 
capable of withstanding cold 
than were the more robust 
sailors. Then, as hope failed, 
other deaths followed quickly. 
The men, with little space in 
which to move their legs and 
with no warm clothing, dropped 
one after another from exhaus- 
tion and frostbite. ‘“‘ We kept 
them,” said a survivor, “for 
a couple of hours till we were 
sure they were dead; then 
we buried them. Some of 
them had clothes on, and we 
took the coats off them and 
their boots and put them on 
us.” The rain which soaked 
their wretched bodies came as 
a blessing, for they caught a 
lot of it in the boat’s sail and 
helped out the water rations. 
After the death of that fire- 
man none perished through 
drinking salt water. All the 
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eleven deaths befell in six days, 
and then on 17th May, another 
Sunday, the American patrol 
cutter Seneca, which was out 
hunting for them, at last suc- 
ceeded in her quest. The end 
was very near. All the bis- 
cuits had gone. ‘There was 
a little biscuit crumb left, that 
was all. We had to mix it 
with shoe leather.’’ Some water 
still remained—that providen- 
tial rain-water,—but another 
day or two must have com- 
pleted the tale of deaths. As 
soon as the Seneca’s smoke was 
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seen the feeble frost-bitten sur- 
vivors put out oars and tried 
to row, but, fortunately, their 
poor expiring efforts were not 
needed. The coming patrol 
boat sighted them at once, 
steered straight for them, picked 
them up, and carried them off 
at full speed for the hospital 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. And 
high time too. It took a 
month of nursing in Halifax 
before the strongest of those 
four men could feel the tingle 
of returning blood in his 
feet. 














WHEN His Highness Sheodan 
Singh, Rajput of the Kachwaha 


or Tortoise clan, Maharaja of. 


the ancient State of Darakoh, 
fourteenth of his line, lay 
a-dying, he had for company 
in his trouble two only of his 
subjects in that little upper 
room of the Palace looking 
across the shining Betwa River 
to the Lonia hills. Beyond 
hearing, but within call, a 
chamberlain dozed on duty, 
chin upon knees, in an open 
pleasaunce on the roof, to 
which a curtained arch gave 
access from the room. It was 
very peaceful in that sheltered 
garden, a hundred feet above 
the great court of the Palace, 
and the slow tortoises which 
gave it its name, and grazed 
and slumbered on the warm 
turf, were in perfect harmony 
with the silence, and the stiff 
sun-drenched zineas of the 
flower-pots, and the dreaming 
chamberlain. The royal bed 
was of cut glass and purple 
velvet, but since every Hindu, 
when his time comes, must be 
put upon the floor to die, a 
strip of matting had been laid 
in readiness beside the bed. 
The matting was of cheap 
grass fibre, without a pillow. 
In a low niche of a wall stood 
a small soap-stone image of a 
god. Other furniture in the 
room there was none. The 
floor was of that creamy cement 
called chenam, smooth and cool 
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as a girl’s cheek, durable as 
marble itself. There is no 
good modern chenam. ‘The 
secret of its mixing, men say, 
has been lost these hundred 
years, but the Palace masons 
know that if, as in times past, 
a slave-girl were to be flung 
under the huge, revolving, 
buffalo-driven mortar-stones, 
the old silky texture of the 
cement would certainly be re- 
gained. In the length and 
breadth of Darakoh State, for 
the matter of that, in the entire 
peninsula of India, there is 
only one quarry which could 
have produced the marble cas- 
ing of the polished walls. The 
dying man’s eyes rested on 
this with a peculiar content, 
for he had collected it, piece 
by piece, and a reign of nearly 
half a century had proved none 
too long to complete the number 
of panels. Between these walls 
he had chosen to die. The 
grain of the marble put him 
in mind of green water-curtains 
streaming, streaming, in ex- 
quisite silence, over a moss- 
grown wall of rock, in some 
remote ravine of his beloved 
jungles. 

How hot the room seemed 
on that afternoon of late March ! 
Through the open window em- 
brasure warm currents of air 
blew up from the river-bed, 
and beyond, the long ridge 
known as the Sleeping Negro, 
from its fancied resemblance 
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to a monstrous recumbent 
savage, head flung back, knees 
raised, and hands folded across 
the stomach, shimmered in a 
milky haze of heat. Of the 
two sound men in the room, 
one was the King’s Purohit, 
or family Priest ; the other his 
Minister, Munna Lal. Sum- 
moned to the Presence in haste, 
they stood as they had stood 
on first entering, with bowed 
heads and palm touching palm 
on their chests. But the old 
man still kept silence, neither 
from stupor nor weakness nor 
mere indifference to his ser- 
vants’ presence, but because 
the intricate mosaic of his 
purpose was not yet complete, 
and on its completion all his 
faculties were concentrated. 
For with the uncanny pre- 
science not rare among East- 
erns, of every race, His High- 
ness the Maharaja knew that 
the sunset of that day would 
be the last that he should 
witness, knew also that, except- 
ing the Purohit and Minister, 
to whom of necessity he had 
confided his secret, not a soul 
within or without the teeming 
warren of a Palace had any 
suspicion of the nearness of 
his end. ‘True, he was sick, 
but once in every year of his 
long reign he had declared him- 
self indisposed, purged, ab- 
jured liquor, and duly recov- 
ered. It was his custom— 
dastur—respected by his people 
and the British Resident, and 
expected by them as the June 
rains or hailstorms in March. 
This time, however, they had 
all of them “eaten deceit,” 
and, despite his distress, the 
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idea for the moment amused 
him. An unusual sense of 
humour, which had floated him 
successfully over many an awk- 
ward interview with many a 
Resident and more than one 
astonished Viceroy, sent danc- 
ing through his brain-cells vision 
after vision of the wrath and 
disappointment which would 
break out in the Palace once 
it was realised that he had 
given them all the slip, es- 
pecially among the Brahmans. 
These would be cheated out 
of the death-bed charities and 
grants of rent-free Crown land, 
which things alone, as every 
Brahman knows, can guarantee 
to a dying king the comfort 
befitting his station in the next 
world. And his Zanana would 
buzz like an angry wasps’ 
nest; but, by the mercy of 
Ishwar, the Head Eunuch was 
incorruptible, and all the finest 
jewellery had recently been 
restored, nominally for reset- 
ting, to his charge. Custom, 
precedent, even decency would 
be grievously violated; but 
what were women and their 
concerns to him now? And 
how he had hated them all— 
women’s intrigues and dastur 
and ceremonial and his own 
tedious religion — but above 
all, Brahmans. Nevertheless, 
though he had hated that 
mysterious and powerful com- 
munity all his days, he had 
never feared them till now, 
when, for himself, there was 
nothing left to dread. 

Remorse or repentance for 
the original cause of his present 
agony of spirit, that dark act 
of tyranny committed so long 
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ago, Of such weaknesses he 
knew no more than the names. 
The man, a Brahman, had 
stood between him and his 
royal desire, and had paid for 
his obstinacy with his life. 
Before the setting-in of these 
later thin-faced years of stricter 
control by the Paramount 
Power, such accidents were 
wont to be forgotten in the 
excitement of the next elephant 
fight or public holiday. And 
the girl, the man’s daughter— 
her name escaped him now, 
though he had wanted her 
very badly at the time,—if still 
alive, was probably well cared 
for, somewhere in the laby- 
rinthine chambers of the Old 
Palace among the rest of the 
discarded, somewhere in that 
wing with seals on the doors 
into which he had never set 
foot. Nor had he ever slept 
the less soundly for the re- 
flection that he, the Maharaja, 
had in person compassed the 
death of a Brahman, and so 
was guilty of the supreme sin 
of Brahm-Hatya, for which, as 
all men know, there is no for- 
giveness in this world or the 
next. These things troubled 
him not at all. His racking 
disquietude was due to the 
knowledge that his victim, with 
his latest breath, had barbed 
that sin with a curse of such 
exquisite malignity that now, 
when his own time had come, 
the callous indifference of a 
life-time was crumbling before 
successive waves of a torment- 
ing fear. 

Like the green tree-viper, 
which strikes unerringly at the 
eye of the passing traveller, 
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the fellow had aimed his venom 
at a life dearer by far to the 
Maharaja than his own—the 
life of his only son, that mirror 
of manhood and boast of the 
Rajput race, the Prince Bijai 
Singh. The boy was safe, of 
course, so long as the father 
breathed ; for while the arch- 
sinner himself defiled the earth, 
the penalty of his crime could 
not be paid by another. But 
with his death, the curse of 
the Brahman, augmented by 
years of abeyance, must in- 
evitably light upon his son. 
Unless it could be diverted. 
For the gods themselves may 
be cheated, and by charms 
and strong mantras men may 
turn their wrath into channels 
where it flows harmless as the 
wind. 

The ancient and secret ritual 
of the Shifting of the Sin was 
known to the King, 2 Rajput, 
only by hearsay. Of late, 
however, by prolonged and 
probing inquiry, he had assured 
himself of its survival among 
a few readers of Sanskrit, of 
whom his Purohit was one. 
There is a class of hereditary 
servants on whose loyalty the 
most outrageous Hindu despot 
can count with certainty in his 
hour of need, and the devotion 
of the priest to the dynasty 
his fathers had served for 
generations, had already ensured 
his consent to perform the 
ceremony. But there were 


other arrangements besides tle 
ceremony to be plotted with 
meticulous care, and the sands 
of the Maharaja’s life were 
running low. A single essential 
link in the chain of certain 
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secular, but necessary, acts still 
remained unforged. In tense 
perplexity he lay with knitted 
forehead, thinking, fighting 
against time. And less from 
curiosity than to gain a little 
respite from the intolerable 
strain, he turned to the Minister 
with an idle question. 

“What news from the Resi- 
dency, Dewanji ? ” 

“Huzur! The Lady Sahiba 
and the small Baba Sahib 
depart for England to-morrow 
evening. The digestion and 
general health of the Resident 
Sahib are impaired by the 
prospect of the separation.” 

The dying man raised him- 
self on his elbow. His brow 
had begun to clear. “ Repeat 
thine answer,” he ordered, and 
the Minister obeyed. 

The Maharaja relapsed on 
the pillows with a sigh. The 


problem was solved, the missing 
link forged. 

“Go thou,” he commanded, 
“into my garden of tortoises, 
and after seeking, for the time 
that goes to the grinding of a 


seer of wheat, bring me a 
tortoise neither immature nor 
unduly aged, without disease, 
in the prime of his life, sound 
in head and feet and shell. 
If the chamberlain sleeps, awake 
him not.” 

And as the Minister dis- 
appeared through the curtain, 
his master turned to the 
Purohit. 

“The span of the life of a 
tortoise—declare it to me once 
again, on thy fealty and 
honour.” 

“On my head!” the Priest 
replied. ‘“‘The years of an 
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elephant are twice the years of 
aman. The years of a tortoise 
thrice those of an elephant.” 

* Thou hast sworn by Brahma 
that the guilt of that sin known 
to us twain may be transferred 
into aught that breathes and 
bleeds. Hath a tortoise breath 
in his body and blood in his 
veins ? ” 

* Assuredly,”’ said the Priest. 

“Hear thou, then, my pur- 
pose! Now, and in this place, 
thou shalt shift that sin and 
the curse thereof into the soul 
and body of a tortoise. In 
the night-time, after I am 
dead, those skilled in such 
matters shall adorn the crea- 
ture till it shine like a jewel of 
price, and early on the morrow 
my Minister shall present it to 
the Resident Sahib’s little son. 
The child will surely take it 
with him to his country for 
his diversion and plaything. 
How often hath he admired 
and coveted the tortoises in 
my garden! In Wilayat, where 
even the women are young at 
threescore, the beast will live 
a hundred years and over. 
Thus and not otherwise shall 
it remain beyond the reach of 
my son’s enemies, who, if they 
could, would slay it out of 
hand, that with its death the 
curse might return to him on 
whom it was called. And if it 
outlive my son, is not the lad 
safe until his life’s end ? ” 

The Purohit stooped with 
reverence and touched his mas- 
ter’s feet. ‘‘In all this reason- 
ing,” said he, “ there is neither 
fallacy nor flaw.” 

Then the Maharaja bade him 
quickly fetch all that the work 
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in hand required, and when 
the Priest returned with a 
graving - tool, the powdered 
sandalwood, and crimson pow- 
der called sendur, the gold-leaf 
and saffron and incense and 
grains of rice, both plain and 
coloured, the Minister was al- 
ready standing before the King. 
On the floor, wholly withdrawn 
into its secret self, aloof in 
that affectation of petrified 
indifference peculiar to its race, 
lay a tortoise. 


The muttering of the Purohit 
had ceased. His head sunk on 
his breast, one limp hand closed 
on the steel graving- tool, he 
sat in front offthe idol in an 
attitude of utter exhaustion. 
Little heaps of offerings still 
smouldered to extinction at the 
feet of the image, and the air 
was heavy with a close sickly 
odour. 

“Ts it finished ?’’ inquired 
the Maharaja, in the voice 
of a man whose soul is at 
peace. 

With a gesture of infinite sig- 
nificance the Priest answered 
the question. 

‘Read what thou hast writ- 
ten on the shell.” 

And as the Priest recited 
the sonorous mantra of the 
Shifting of the Sin, the Minister 
shuddered and turned his face 
to the wall. 

“Let me see him,” urged 
the dying ruler. 

The Minister lifted the tor- 
toise with trembling hands, 
and the Maharaja gazed long 
and thoughtfully at the mys- 
terious bearer of his sin. His 
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lips parted in the charming 
smile that had more victories 
to its credit than all the 
swords of his ancestors had 
won. Deliberately, in the tone 
of one accustomed to be heard 
with attention, His Highness 
of Darakoh declaimed his last 
impromptu couplet— 


‘The tortoise of fable that supports 
the weight of the world, 
Sustains not a heavier burden than 
thine, O my Brother !” 


exclaimed 
in courtly 


“Wah! wah!” 
his two hearers 
admiration. 

Exhausted by the effort, the 
Maharaja sank into a pro- 
longed silence. The Minister 
stole to the embrasure and 
closed the sun-blinds. 

The voice from the bed 
spoke again, but very faintly. 

“Bid the chamberlain call 
my son.” 

The rim of the sun was now 
resting on the receding forehead 
of the Sleeping Negro, and a 
shaft of light struck in under 
the blind, transmuting the ivory 
features of the motionless Brah- 
man to pale glassy gold. The 
soft shuffle of the messenger’s 
naked foot-soles, and the brush- 
ing of his skirts against the 
staircase walls, passed out of 
hearing. In that narrow room 
of Death reigned the silence of 
a perfect indifference, that mood 
to which all the strivings and 
passions of the unstable East 
so soon return. The Purohit’s 
heavy-lidded eyes reposed with- 
out a flicker on the tortoise. 
Man and reptile seemed no less 
inanimate than the floor on 
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which they rested. Only, in 
the bar of sunlight which had 
so unceremoniously invaded the 
death-chamber, the motes were 
whirling furiously, as after the 
passage of a storm. 

Suddenly the dying man half 
raised his head. ‘“ Quickly!” 
he commanded, in a strange, 
harsh, urgent voice. “‘ Lay me 
on the floor!” 


The little breakfast in the 
verandah of the Darakoh Resi- 
dency was Michael Aske’s fav- 
ourite meal of the day. To 
begin with, he was allowed to 
come to it in his green-quilted 
dressing-gown and silver-laced 
slippers with upturned toes, 
which a kindly old Nawab had 
given him on his sixth birth- 
day two years ago. Mama’s 
and Papa’s gowns were even 
more voluminous and splen- 
did, blue as a peacock’s breast 
in some lights; in others, a 
heavenly compromise between 
bronze and purple, like the 
sheen on a pigeon’s neck. These 
he knew came from Jaipur 
city, where sleepy, tame, hunt- 
ing leopards sit up like dogs 
on string beds outside their 
trainers’ house-doors, and yawn 
at you as you drive through 
the bazaars to the Palace. A 
row of vivid poinsettias in pots 
screened the breakfast - table 
from the compound, and what 
with the heartening colour of 
their long scarlet leaves and 
the shining silver tea-things, 
and the strictly enforced ab- 
sence of servants, and the 
chance of Frederick William 
the mongoose dropping in from 
the garden to eat a raw egg, 
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this small scion of the dominant 
race had, as a rule, little fault 
to find with his world. between 
sunrise and eight o’clock. But 
on this particular March morn- 
ing the ointment was full of 
flies. For his green Stamsook 
and slippers had been packed 
up, and the verandah was 
unsightly with trunks and litter 
of shavings and straw. In the 
evening, he was assured, his 
mother purposed to take him 
by the night mail to Bombay, 
thence to a spot calledfiby his 
parents’ Home, but known to 
work-a-day mortals, including 
Kallu his bearer and himself, 
as Wilayat. This, he surmised, 
was not an entirely desirable 
neighbourhood, because,'as'soon 
as it came under discussion, a 
pucker would appear between 
his mother’s eyes. Further, 
it was distinctly, if remotely, 
connected with a place called 
School. An ugly name to 
ponder on, unpronounceable by 
Kallu, who could give no in- 
formation on the subject. For- 
tunately, however, F. W., who 
had kindly trickled in to say 
good-bye, was at the top of his 
form that morning. His modus 
operandi with an egg was in 
itself an entertainment of the 
first order. Embracing the egg 
in his forepaws and humping 
his back, he would hurl it 
backwards through his hind 
legs, exactly, as Papa had 
once remarked, like a_half- 
back passing out of a scrum. 
Sooner or later the egg, in its 
career over the verandah floor, 
would collide with a pillar or 
flower-pot and be smashed. 
Then F. W. would eat it with 
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immense gusto, and licking his 
whiskers, ‘‘beg’’ for another 
egg. This morning there was 
a Shaitan, a devil, in the egg, 
which went on its travels an 
unprecedented number of times 
and for record distances, but 
still preserved a whole shell. 
Roused from his contemplation 
of the mongoose’s increasing 
annoyance by a familiar but 
unexpected voice, Michael 
looked up. His friend, the 
Maharaja’s Minister, Munna Lal, 
had joined the Resident and 
Mrs Aske, and all three were 
standing up. The two men went 
apart and conversed in low tones. 
Then Papa returned to the 
table, Mama’s eyebrows went 
up and up, and Papa nodded. 

How funny Rai Munna Lal 
looked with his bushy whiskers 
shaved off. This, of course, 
meant that some one he was 
fond of was dead. All the 
Residency syces had done the 
same once, when a Krait had 
bitten one of their wives. And, 
oddly enough, the Minister was 
talking about him, Michael, in 
the vernacular, and a Palace 
A.D.C. very gorgeous was stand- 
ing beside him holding a large 
and delectable basket. 

“His late Highness’s affec- 
tion for the Baba Sahib,” pur- 
sued the silky voice of the 
Minister, “is known to all. 
With full consideration for the 
Tules of Government service, 
which prohibit the receipt of 
valuable presents, that Dweller 
in Paradise, desiring that his 
memory should ever remain 
green in the heart of his little 
friend, has bequeathed to him 
his favourite tortoise of the 
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royal Garden of Tortoises.” 
This gift from the dead, he 
added, would not, he was fully 
assured, be refused. Himself, 
who had been present at the 
last, could aver that His High- 
ness’s latest intelligible words 
were a prayer that Michael 
Baba would maintain and cher- 
ish the janwar in his European 
home, and that the years of 
his life might surpass those of 
the tortoise, whose span, the 
sages have said, is thrice the 
age of an elephant. 

At a sign, the A.D.C. stepped 
briskly forward, and with a 
gesture of importance, threw 
back the lid of the basket. 

Then Michael gasped, his 
mother gave a little cry of 
admiration, and his father 
whistled softly. Surely such a 
bejewelled Raja among tor- 
toises had never before cropped 
the dandelions of this prosaic 
planet! For the many squares 
of his chess-board dome were 
heavily lacquered in such bril- 
liant colours as only the crafts- 
men of the Palace could lay 
on, and no two squares were 
alike. There was an orange 
that stormed the sense like a 
blast of trumpets, a blue that 
caressed it like a dream, and 
one superb vermilion brighter 
than fresh-spilt blood. Nor 
were greens and purples and 
fathomless indigo lacking, for 
room there was and to spare, 
and all so smooth and gleaming 
that every scale was a mirror 
for the child’s ecstatic face, as 
he squatted, Indian-wise, to 
worship the ineffable Splendour 
at closer range. 

“T may keep him, Papa,” 
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he gasped. “Say I may keep 
him ? ” 

With a nod the Resident 
smiled his consent. Even so 
did the musing gods balance 
the fate of a dynasty upon the 
caprice of a child. 

“But why,” questioned the 
boy, his critical faculty assert- 
ing itself the instant that owner- 
ship was unassailably estab- 
lished—‘‘ why is the middle 
square over the tail not pretty 
like the others, and what is 
this that is written on it? ” 

In fact the scale in question 
had been left in its natural 
state, and was scored with 
freshly graven characters, 
square and severe in design, 
cut deeply into the shell. 

The Minister smiled. For 
over twenty years he had been 
the power behind the royal 
cushion of Darakoh. The 
hearts of kings and the hearts 
of little children, he reflected, 
there is not the shadow of a 
hair’s difference between them. 
With both it is generally safer 
to tell the truth. 

‘That,’ he replied, “is his 
name, in Sanskrit lettering. 
His name is Amrit Papi. I do 
not know exactly what is writ- 
ten after his name.” 

Michael burst into delighted 
laughter. He had heaved the 
passive tortoise from the basket 
and was hugging it to his chest. 
“T shall call him Amrit, for 
short,” he said; ‘‘and he 
shall live at Home with me for 
ever and ever.” 

But the inscrutable reptile, 
far withdrawn into the majestic 
privacy of his carapace, be- 
trayed neither joy nor depres- 
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sion at his altered prospects. 
Perhaps the outrageous anom- 
aly of his position had deprived 
his members of motion. He, 
the saviour of a dynasty, the 
chosen proxy of his Prince, to 
be garbed in clownish motley, 
to be hustled into exile, and 
made the chattel of an infant 
tyrant beyond the seas! It is 
more probable, however, that, 
like Machiavelli, he was “ not 
often glad or sorry . . . seldom 
indignant and never surprised.” 
For in this apparent abstrac- 
tion from the vuigar world of 
sense (young dandelions always 
excepted) he continued, through 
year after year of the former 
times of peace, through the 
long-drawn turmoil of the Great 
War (audible, in part, to him 
in his new home), and until the 
extermination, from the home 
counties, of the red squirrel by 
the grey. 


’Amlet was lost! A tragedy, 
as a certain philosopher has 
declared, is an inference mur- 
dered by a fact, and for old 
Poke, the Askes’ gardener 
at Barrows, the inference 
that ’Amlet would be [found 
on this as on every other 
morning of the past forty 
odd years in his accustomed 
place, was so firmly rooted in 
the nature of things as they are 
that, with its ruthless demoli- 
tion, a large hole in the floor of 
the monstrous world seemed 
to have opened before his feet. 
If only ’Amlet had been found 
dead — but, he bitterly re- 
flected, who ever heard of a 
dead tortoise? Stolen? He 
rubbed a perplexed forefinger 
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across a horrid chin. There 
was that blackamoor with the 
haxe, fifteen, twenty, must be 
over twenty-five years back, 
year of the old Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee. But he would not 
have tried it again, not he, 
after what Judge at the Assize 
had given him. That had 
frightened him and his like 
away for good, and no wonder ! 
Wonnerful timid, them blacks, 
cunning as Christians, and mis- 
cheevious as monkeys, but nice- 
spoken enough. And open- 
‘anded! every one of them, 
even the Man-with-the-haxe. 
Strayed ? There was the rub! 
Terrible strayers were tortoises, 
to be sure, capable of travelling, 
in a week of liberty, into the 
next county. For Poke, be it 
premised, had returned the 
night before from a ten days’ 
visit to his late wife’s people in 


Guildford, to find the wicket 
of Monk’s Close, ’Amlet’s sum- 
mer residence, open and the 
tortoise gone. 

Barrows was basking in the 
eight o’clock sunshine of a 
breathless July morning. A 


crimson - pated woodpecker 
amused himself at his fourth 
pretence of a nesting-hole in 
one of the twin chestnuts at 
the end of the tennis-lawn, and 
two magpies were methodically 
exploring the excavations left 
by plantain-eating hedgehogs 
of the previous night. In the 
near distance, beyond the riot 
of salvias and phlox and ver- 
bena, a razzia of baffled jays 
screamed and flirted above rows 
of netted peas. And on the 
bench, at the end of the paved 
walk between the lavender plot 
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and the rock-garden, sat an 
unshaven, dirty, loose-lipped, 
muttering, distracted old man, 
blind to the beauty of the 
earth, and ‘‘ the blue above the 
trees,’’ stunned with the shock 
of sudden, irreparable loss, the 
loss of a tortoise. 

That the theft, demise, or 
disappearance of such a pat- 
ently unlovable reptile should 
occasion poignant emotion in 
the breast of the ancient 
gardener, Poke, demands more 
than a word of explanation. 
Back, far back, in the golden 
mist of the old days of peace, 
or ever the grey squirrel had 
sallied forth, conquering and to 
conquer, from his fastness in a 
London park, or Sir Michael had 
outgrown his first Eton suit, on 
just such a summer morning 
as this, the first of Them had 
revealed himself to a Poke in 
the prime of life who drank 
real Beer at tuppence a pint. 
Sir Michael’s late father had 
taken his pension by then, the 
family were on the Continent, 
and the house was shut up. 
Under that very chestnut had 
he stood, that dark-skinned 
fair-spoken stranger, and talked 
aS man to man with Poke. He 
talked of gardens with know- 
ledge, albeit with a deference 
to professional superiority that 
charmed his hearer blind. He 
described in detail a garden 
made after the English fashion, 
in a place called Darakoh, the 
garden of a palatial Residency, 
where had lived his beloved 
Patron and Benefactor, Colonel 
John Aske—alas! that he 
should hear from Poke’s lips 
that the said Benefactor was 
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abroad for his health’s sake. 
He spoke of the apes that 
ravage, and the peacocks that 
adorn the gardens of the Great 
in the gorgeous East. Were 
there no peafowl in such sup- 
erbly ordered grounds as Bar- 
rows? Ah! A pity! Pea- 
cocks for lawns and terraces, 
with, perhaps, a gazelle or two, 
to pace and pose for the 
pleasure of their owners, and 
for such a unique rock-garden 
as this (the conversation hav- 
ing become by now peripa- 
tetic), Indian custom and sen- 
timent prescribed the placid 
presence of that quaint crawl- 
ing stone endowed with life, 
a tortoise. 

“Got a tortoise ’ere,” in- 
terrupted the fascinated Poke, 
“Indian, too. Master Michael 
fetched ‘im ’ome. ’*Amlet, he 
calls *im.” 

The stranger’s delight and 
interest were extreme. A 
humble compatriot, a fellow- 
exile from his own Mother- 
land, here at Barrows! He 
must really, if Poke would 
kindly take the trouble, be 
introduced. And all of a 
sudden, somehow or other, “like 
a trick of they darned con- 
jurers,”’ as Poke had afterwards 
reflected, the gardener’s earthy 
palm was aware of the cold, 
round, comforting presence of 
a sovereign. 

In those days which, in his 
solitary meditations of later 
years, Poke would recall as the 
days of his hignorance, ’Amlet, 
possessing no value, was easily 
found. The stranger stooped 
over him with a protracted 
interest that seemed to his 
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guide a _ little overdone. 
Leisurely, he adjusted gold- 
rimmed pincenez, and lifting 
the tortoise examined its shell. 
Then, with the expression of 
one who finds what he has long 
sought, he put the creature 
down, and while he murmured 
to himself in an unknown 
tongue, the single sovereign in 
Poke’s hand was joined by a 
second. Thereupon, sitting on 
the bench, the respectful Poke 
on his feet before him, the 
first of Them had spoken winged 
words. 

Poke (to be brief) was not to 
ask questions. He was to 
understand that once, at the 
least, in every year, the 
stranger, or one of his friends, 
would visit Barrows and 
satisfy himself, by ocular in- 
spection, of *Amlet’s survival or 
decease. In case of survival, 
Poke would be liberally and 
regularly rewarded, more liber- 
ally, perhaps, as time went on. 
In the regrettable event of : 
’"Amlet’s death, Pactolus, be it 
clearly understood, would at 
once cease to flow. Nor was 
there the slightest necessity for 
Poke to mention this arrange- 
ment to any one at all. In 
fact, it would be better for all 
concerned if ’Amlet, so to 
speak, might be lost. The 
grounds of Barrows were spa- 
cious, and there were doubtless 
many secluded corners. 

At this point the stranger 
paused. His fingers fumbled at 
a little, round, gold case which 
hung from his watch-guard. 
The eyes of Poke followed the 
fingers, the hand of Poke made 
a slight scooping movement, 
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and closed upon two more 
sovereigns. 

The first of Them had taken 
his measure. For Poke was a 
miser. 

The loss of ’Amlet was 
accepted by Michael and his 
parents with a truly refreshing 
absence of interest. Most of 
the lacquer had already faded 
from his shell. And nothing 
but pea-sticks and flower-pots 
were stored in the neglected 
little walled yard known, for 
some forgotten reason, as 
Monk’s Close. 

Every year, after that, one of 
Them came, but never, never 
when the family were in resi- 
dence. All of them carried 
out, in letter as in spirit, the 
promise of the First. Some of 
them shed tears over ’Amlet, 
tears, so it seemed to his keeper, 
of mingled adoration and joy. 
*“* Reckon they do worship he,” 
he reflected, the heart of the 
heathen in his blindness being 
now an open book to Poke. In 
his scrupulous respect for alien 
religions, he began, and after 
consideration continued, the 
practice of housing ’*Amlet, 
through the winters, in his own 
bedroom. In those years the 
winters were uncommon sharp. 

But in or about the year of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee, there broke into the calm 
cloistered life of “Amlet and 
the miser Poke the Exception, 
the Inexplicable, the Abomin- 
able, the Nightmare-to-be, the 
Man-with-the-haxe. His con- 
duct had been precisely similar 
to that of his forerunners, and 
even more open-’anded. But 
when Poke had turned his 
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back to reopen the door of the 
Close, he heard the noise of a 
blow, and, turning, beheld a 
sight that froze the blood in 
his veins. The man was actu- 
ally aiming a second blow, with 
what was really a small hatchet, 
at *Amlet. Then boiled in the 
veins of Poke the furious indig- 
nation of the true-blue Briton 
who witnesses the oppression 
of the innocent and weak. 
Hurling himself on the mis- 
creant, he disarmed him without 
much difficulty, frog-marched 
him out of the Close, and 
yelled for help. With the aid 
of two parlour-maids and a 
male friend of one of them, the 
ruffian was secured. In due 
time he received a punishment 
of quite exceptional severity, 
for which, possibly, a recent 
mysterious murder of two 
elderly ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood may partly have 
accounted. And it is more 
than strange that, throughout 
the whole proceedings of the 
commitment and trial, the tor- 
toise was not so much as men- 
tioned. On the part of Poke 
this reticence was explicable, 
but the silence of the accused 
in regard to “Amlet remained 
for ever a subject for the 
gardener’s unwearied specula- 
tion. Could he have envisaged 
the welcome that awaited that 
unfortunate Indian, in Dara- 
koh, if ever he had the temerity 
to return there, he would prob- 
ably have pitied him. As for 
"Amlet, the blow had not even 
penetrated his carapace. 

In the next year Poke, 
greatly daring, put up his 
price. One cannot continue 
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to expose one’s precious ex- 
istence to the attacks of mur- 
derous Orientals for a paltry 
half-fistful of sovereigns, paid 
annually. The increase was 
agreed to, but a receipt ex- 
acted, with due assurance of 
secrecy. And the receipt was 
for twice the sum paid, at 
which Poke, the incorruptible, 
shook his head sadly. Others 
beside himself, it seemed, had 
a financial interest in the sur- 
vival of *Amlet. This interest 
was regularly evinced, unabated, 
through the succeeding quarter 
of a century. 

It is not, then, to be won- 
dered at that as the above- 
mentioned July morning deep- 
ened into afternoon, and the 
old gardener’s frantic search 
through the grounds had 


produced nothing of higher 


value than a hedgehog, two 
mouldy tennis-balls, and an 
empty spectacle-case, his de- 
jection and despair reached a 
climax. At three o’clock he 
retired, dinnerless, to his own 
place. Sir Michael was due by 
tea-time, because it was Com- 
mittee day at the India Office, 
and he would come home, as 
his custom was, by the 4.10. 
The sight of Poke, who grew 
no cleaner with advancing 
years, industriously rearranging 
the rubbish, or posed as the 
old retainer against a back- 
ground of sweet-peas, irritated 
Sir Michael extremely, a fact 
which the wary old schemer 
had recently begun to suspect, 
ponder on, and misconstrue. 
Tea had been laid that day 
under the great cedar. Lady 
Aske, Michael junior, and the 
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parson of the village were 
already seated in the shade 
when Sir Michael arrived. He 
brought with him for the week- 
end, as a gun-boat convoys a 
towering ocean liner of tonnage 
beyond human apprehension, 
a friend long and affectionately 
known to the Aske family as 
the Pandit. Frock-coated in 
grey alpaca, vast, Nordic, grey- 
eyed, and eagle-beaked was 
the Doctor Karensen, Professor 
at the School of Oriental Studies 
in Copenhagen, lover of learn- 
ing, lover of animals and little 
children. The removal of his 
spacious hat, as he sank deli- 
ciously into his place, dis- 
closed a cranial dome flawless 
in contour, round as the egg of 
an owl, but the fine clean-shaven 
lips of the foremost Orientalist 
of his generation were childlike 
in their utter simplicity and 
absence of pride. “If I were 
in Greece,”’ said he gravely to 
Michael the second, as *% the 
small boy, taut and tiptoe 
with concentration, transferred 
to him a rattling cup, ‘‘ I should 
never dare to take off my hat 
in the open air, unless I had a 
tree like this above me.” 

“And why, O* Pandit?” 
demanded Lady Aske. 

“It is a most tragic story. 
Once upon a time, in that 
country, just such a stupid old 
professor as myself, with a 
scalp no more polished than my 
own, was walking in his garden, 
when a soaring vulture, mis- 
taking the top of his head for a 
boulder, dropped a tortoise on 
it. That is how vultures in 
Greece are accustomed to break 
the shells of tortoises. The 
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Professor died, and it served 
him right.” 

Michael junior giggled with 
amusement. “I wish I had a 
tortoise,” he sighed. Then, as 
an aeroplane droned overhead 
from Farnborough way, he 
stiffened like a pointer and 
followed its flight in yearning 
silence. 

The Doctor contemplated him 
with humorous dismay, for the 
child’s ardent ambition to ride 
the sky as an Air Marshal was 
no secret to him. ‘“‘ Homicidal 
infant!’ he began, but was 
interrupted. 

“What on earth,” exclaimed 
the Vicar, “is that object 
emerging from under the middle 
deodar ? ”’ 

Five pairs of human eyes 
concentrated their vision on 
the spot indicated, and as many 
pairs of lips opened in cries of 
astonished incredulity. 

“Lupus in Fabula!’”’ mur- 
mured the Professor, in his 
queer foreign-sounding Latin. 

“Darn my _ eyes,” said 
Sir Michael Aske, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.LE., “ if it isn’t a tortoise.” 

In sober truth, a member of 
the genus Testudo was heading 
Shakily, direct for the cedar, 
across the dozen paces of 
parched lawn which separated 
the three deodars from the tea- 
table. It was a large tortoise, 
far larger than those which 
Michael the younger had once 
seen for sale on a handcart, 
packed upright on their tails 
like jam-jars, price (since the 
war) a florin apiece. The gait 
of the creature suggested an 
extremity of weariness and age, 
for between each tottering stride 
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it collapsed, with a soft thud, 


on the turf, and more than 
once it paused, as if to rest. 
The knob-like head, held high 
on a long pitiful neck, swayed 
searchingly from side to side, 
but as it approached, its eyes, 
which in a healthy tortoise are 
so curiously bright and alert, 
were seen to be of a horny 
white. It was characteristic of 
the Pandit that as the boy 
sprang to his feet, he laid 
a restraining hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Let us not frighten him,” 
he said. “ He is blind and very 
old. One day I may become 
like him.” 

So ’Amlet was allowed to 
finish his course, and at the 
end of it he laid his chin on 
Michael the younger’s foot. 

The Professor lifted him 
gently, so gently, indeed, that 
the scraggy neck was not with- 
drawn, and the curved, earth- 
plastered legs dangled help- 
lessly. He wet his finger, and 
rubbed at one of the creases in 
the rough wrinkled carapace. 
He took out an enormous 
bandana from his _ pocket. 
“Please, my Lady,’ he said 
absently, handing it to his 
hostess. And half - uncon- 
sciously, Lady Aske poured 
hot water over a corner of the 
handkerchief and returned it to 
him. 

“Strange,” said the Pro- 
fessor, as he continued to rub. 
**In youth this brother of ours 
must certainly have been a 
Brummell among his _ kind, 
adorned, as he was, in ver- 
milion enamel, and here, too, 
are traces of gold leaf. It is 
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like one of those illuminated 
Chinese manuscripts of Mor- 
ganstierne’s, ruined by sand 
and time.”’ He paused, but his 
fingers were busy with the 
handkerchief. 

*“* Michael,” he said sharply, 
“run up to the house and bring 
the magnifying-glass from the 
library mantelpiece.” 

When Michael junior ran, he 


ran! The glass was in the 
Pandit’s hand within fifty 
seconds. 


“My friend,” said the Pro- 
fessor, turning slowly to Sir 
Michael, and in his eyes shone 
the lust of the epigraphist on 
the blood trail, “how long 
have you had this tortoise, and 
what is his name ? ” 

But forty odd years play the 
devil with even a K.CS.I.’s 


memory. 
“He’s not mine,” replied 
Sir Michael. ‘I’ve never seen 


him before, and why should he 
have a name ? ”’ 

“°R’s mine,” croaked an 
earnest voice of agony, as 
Poke appeared from behind 
the cedar-trunk. ‘Mine ’e’s 


been, man and boy, these 
forty years. ’Amlet I calls 
’im.”’ He gulped for breath. 


“Oh, Daddy!” wailed the 
younger Michael, “give him 
to me; say I may keep him.” 

Sir Michael rose stiffly in 
his chair, Doctor Karensen 
turned in his, both men looked 
at Poke, and beneath their 
furious "'glances the agitated 
gardener sobbed, wilted, and 
fled. After all, to lose his 
pension, plus the tortoise. . 
Sir Michael sat down, rather 
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pale, still frowning. His wife 
regarded him with concern. 
These long hot sittings at the 
India Office were very trying. 

“Good God!” he panted. 
“Beg pardon, Padre, but all 
this has happened to me before, 
centuries ago. Can’t remember, 
can’t explain. Takes a man’s 
breath away, you know.” ‘Then, 
* Amrit,’ he shouted, ‘‘ Amrit 
—Amrit!” 

“Amrit P&pi,’’ supplied the 
Professor quietly. ‘‘ The un- 
dying carrier of another’s sin. 
But who is, or was, the Maharaj- 
Kumar Jai Singh? ‘The char- 
acters are worn, and the name 
may be Bijai, or Ajai Singh, 
but the title’s conventional 
sign is clear.” 

“ Bijai Singh, Ruling Chief 
of Darakoh State,” replied the 
other. ‘“‘A cable to the Office 
announced his death this morn- 
ing. Full of years and honours 
he was, and he did that which 
is righteous in the sight of the 
Lord, the Viceroy, and the 
Agent to the Governor-General. 
This must be the identical 
tortoise his old Minister, Munna 
Lal, gave me when I was a 
small boy of eight. I remember 
taking it home. But it seems 
incredible.” 

Carefully, very carefully, the 
Pandit replaced the tortoise 
on the turf. 

‘* His life’s work is finished,” 
he remarked. ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant ! ” 

But to which of the two he 
referred, Ruling Chief or tor- 
toise, his hearers never knew. 
And Amrit Papi was indifferent, 
for he was dead. 
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OLD EMIGRANT DAYS IN KANSAS. 


BY MRS ORPEN. 


I. OUR FRAME-HOUSE AND ITS PRECINCTS. 


Our house on the plains, 
even in 1862, in the phraseology 
of the earlier settlers around 
us, was ‘“ powerful full o’ 
truck,” yet to the eye of 
civilisation it contained prac- 
tically nothing. There were 
no chairs, no stairs, no ordinary 
china plates and dishes, cups 
and saucers, no mugs even. 
Of course, carpets, mats, and 
rugs were not to be expected 
by any one. What then was 
“the truck ” it was so full of ? 
one may ask in bewilderment. 
First of all, there was a stove 
with four holes for cooking, 
and two large pots, a frying- 
pan, and a boiler for hot 
water. How any one could 
use so many things for just 
cooking passed the comprehen- 
sion of our nearest neighbour, 
Mrs Weddell, who had reared 
her family of eight children 
quite successfully on the con- 
tents of one all-comprehending 
pot slung over an open wood- 
fire. But then Mrs Weddell 
had only a one-roomed log 
cabin to live in, and once the 
contents of the all-comprehend- 
ing pot were safely devoured 
by the eight children and they 
were outside the door, she did 
not require anything but a 
corn-cob pipe and “ ’baccy ”’ 
tocomplete her happiness. With 
the Weddells, life was reduced 


to its primary factors. Our 
dwelling - place was of the 
superior style of architecture 
known as a “‘ frame-house,” as 
distinct from a log cabin. The 
frame-house had all its timber 
squared, and in itself it was 
square to the last degree of 
ugliness. Accurately set by 
the compass facing south, it 
had a door in the middle, with 
a window on each side and a 
half - sized window overhead. 
All the windows had glass 
panes, and all the sashes opened 
up and down. These were 
great refinements ! 

Into this luxurious abode 
came Auntie and the little 
motherless girl, who was too 
young to keep for very long 
the memory of different sur- 
roundings. A child, especially 
one who has no other childish 
companions, accepts everything 
with equal composure. To such 
a child the sun and rain and 
snow, carpetless floors, tin 
plates and tin mugs are all 
equally satisfactory and equally 
inevitable. Iron spoons and 
two-pronged forks, with a ser- 
viceable knife, were supplied 
to each pioneer, big and little. 
Nothing could break these 
weapons. A generation later 
on the other side of the globe, 
the daughter of that small 
Kansas emigrant cried bitterly, 
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and refused to eat her egg until 
she was furnished with a silver 
spoon from home, the seaside 
lodging where she was staying 
being deficient in that article. 
Such are the ravages of civilisa- 
tion in the infantile mind. 
Children often make a great 
fuss about going to bed. In 
fact it is in general a daily 
recurring difficulty. So it was 
with us, only the difficulty was 
not mental, as with most chil- 
dren, but purely physical. 
There were no stairs in our 
house. In the corner of Auntie’s 
own room off the kitchen was 
a vertical iron ladder, bolted 
flat on to the upright of the 
house. Overhead a square hole 
in the floor invited your en- 
trance. Not one woman in 
twenty would venture on such 
an expedition; but to a small 
girl with very strong arms and 
a monkey-like activity the feat 
presented no difficulty. ‘‘ Land 
o’ Goshen! wal I never see’d 
the like o’ that,” was the 
invariable comment of admiring 
wonder when, woman - like, 
Auntie used to bring me in to 
show off before visitors, and I 
was bidden to run upstairs. 
Besides a very serviceable 
table, there stood against the 
north wall of the kitchen a 
set of shelves that were deep 
and lofty. On the topmost 
shelf, high out of reach, stood 
the keg of gunpowder, and 
beside it, lonely, white, and 
beautiful, a small statue of 
Parian marble, representing 
Venus with a Dolphin. How 
did she get so far from her 
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home on the other side of the 
world? And safely too, for 
she must have come, even as 
we did, by ox-waggon. I did 
my lessons on the heavy kitchen 
table when it was free for such 
work, and I gazed at the white 
figure for inspiration many a 
time, but received none. She 
still watches over me now. 
Even as I write she looks 
down upon me through her 
glass case, serene and inatten- 
tive, communing over past 
affairs with her frisky dolphin. 
She and I lived together many 
years on the plains, travelling 
over half the globe, and finally 
we came to anchor here in our 
old home, where we underwent 
ordeal by fire. Let me hasten 
to add, “by accident.” I 
wish this to be emphasised, 
because all the fine houses 
around me were burnt on pur- 
pose by evil-disposed persons, 
who took this method to pub- 
lish to the world their love of 
liberty and desire to acquire 
the same for their country. 
The room in which the statue 
lived caught fire at night, and 
nearly all the furniture was 
burnt; only the little statue 
under its glass case came 
through, as white and cool 
and serene as ever, not a 
speck of dust or smoke to 
blur the spotless beauty of her 
marble. Yet the heat was so 
great that some silver things 
in the room had begun to 
melt. Who was she? I did 
not know until some years 
later I walked into the Tribuna 
in the Uffizi gallery in Florence, 
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and there met her face to face. 
She was the Venus de’ Medici : 
the only thing of beauty in our 
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Kansas house, and, I verily 
believe, in the whole wide 
prairie. 


II. DOING THE CHORES. 


As winter approached the 
house got fuller and fuller of 
“truck.” Among other things 
a water-barrel came in to reside 
near the door, and, in times of 
frost, near the stove, so that 
we might never be without 
the needful help in case of 
fire. From that day until our 
well was dug I never remember 
that barrel to have been empty. 
In these days when we have 
all been rendered helpless 
and inefficient through having 
things done for us, and in 
particular having water, hot 
and cold, laid on everywhere, 
the very thought of having 
to fetch all water for all pur- 
poses from over a quarter of a 
mile fills me with wonderment. 
How did we do it? I cannot say 
exactly, but some means must, 
I think, have been eventually 
devised to get it done by horses. 
What I do remember in the 
early days is trotting behind 
my father through the corn- 
field, while he carried two 
immense pails of water, hang- 
ing from a wooden yoke which 
he had made to fit his shoulders, 
with floats in the pails to pre- 
vent the water from spilling. 
We had, in fact, got back to 
the patriarchal days of the 
pitcher being carried to the 
well. Only in Kansas, women 
never did the worst drudgery. 


They were too rare in the old 
emigrant days, and men still felt 
it their duty to lighten the load 
for them as much as possible. 
“Chores ” is an old English 
word, obsolete now in England 
(unless it survives in the vari- 
ants ‘“‘chares” and ‘“‘char- 
woman ”’), but still widely used 
in the United States, where it 
denotes the numerous recurrent 
small duties that have to be 
performed on all farms every 
day, such as feeding the animals, 
both great and small, milking 
the cows, cutting wood, and 
bringing in dry chips to light 
the fire in the morning. Now 
I had chores to do, small as 
I was. It was my duty to see 
to the chips. There was no 
scarcity of them, for we burned 
wood in our stove, and there 
was an endless supply of chips 
around the wood-pile. But 
chips can be damp, and I had 
to see that they were really 
dry. One day, careless little 
animal that I was, I gathered 
my chips, but paying no heed 
to drying them in the oven, 
just flopped them on the kitchen 
floor and went off to bed. 
Now it so happened that at 
this particular time we had 
no hired girl to help Auntie 
in the housework. Even in 
the plains the everlasting prob- 
lem of servants cropped up 
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with the arrival of the first 
dozen ox-waggon loads of im- 
migrants. No one wanted to 
be a servant. Each woman 
and every girl expected to be 
in a house of her very own, 
with at least three men on 
hand to fetch water and cut 
wood, &c. Thus we were often 
without a hired girl. When 


that happened, my father lit 
the kitchen fire before going to 
feed “*the horses, and Auntie 
turned to breakfast-making. On 
this particular morning, after 
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my scamping my work with 
the chips the night before, the 
kindling was damp, and the 
fire would not light, but smoul- 
dered and went out twice. 
My father’s patience wore out, 
and no wonder, and his wrath 
flared up if the fire did not. 
It was six o’clock of a bleak 
winter’s morning when the 
crack of doom overtook me 
as I lay snug and warm fast 
asleep in my bed. A swift and 
thoroughly deserved spanking 
was my portion. 


Ill. MY COWBOY ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


We had no horses at first, 
only oxen, two yoke. Buck 
and Bright, Star and Golden, 
were their names, and evil 
and tricky were their natures. 
Oxen, unlike horses, are not 
to be loved by anybody, and 
only to be driven by men or 
negro women. Their strength 
is prodigious, but is surpassed 
by their laziness. Their saga- 
city is great, but is invariably 
used to thwart their driver 
until life is made almost un- 
endurable. ‘‘ The patient ox ” 
is a fable. It is the man who 
drives an ox who has got to be 
patient. 

Oxen are furnished with bells 
around their necks, so_ that 
they can be found in the morn- 
ing when wanted for work. 
That, at least, is the theory, 
but the oxen know all about 
the way to circumvent bells. 
As soon as the sun rises, the 
ox lies down in the deep prairie 
grass, which is stiff and wiry, 


and reaches well over his head 
and horns. With his chin 
resting on the ground and his 
ears turned down, that ox 
remains motionless, not chewing 
his cud, hardly winking, lest a 
motion of his head should 
tinkle the tell-tale bells. No 
man can find him, for there 
are no trees to climb, no 
mounds, nothing from which 
to get a sight of him, only 
the measureless, gently-rolling 
prairie like a grassy undulating 
sea. In these circumstances 
there is nothing for it but to 
lay a dog upon the scent, and 
then in a trice up gets the ox 
with a snort, probably not fifty 
paces from where you were 
standing before you set out 
on your long and useless hunt 
after the animal. Then the 
inevitable occurs—a burst of 
oaths and a cut of the ox-whip 
you have coiled around your 
arm. Patient ox, indeed! Pass 
on all the patience there is to 
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the man who drives him. He’ll 
want it. 

It was some months of this 
sort of thing that brought 
Pluto on the scene and straight 
into my childish heart. Pluto 
was a white dog with one black 
ear. He had no pedigree, no 
breeding, and was nothing par- 
ticular to look at, but was the 
belovedst of playmates and 
faithfulest of companions dur- 
ing two and a half years. He 
came a8 a puppy in a basket, 
yelping, but straightway he 
crept into my arms, and we 
were never again separated 
during the rest of his short 
life. We did everything to- 
gether, and became most won- 
drously wise and alert in the 
work we had to do. 

It was the combined influ- 
ence of the horses and Pluto 
which changed me from a meek 
little girl into a cowboy. Girl 
children are usually made to 
acquiesce in their destiny by 
a long process of insidious sug- 
gestion. Nurses point out to 
them their shoes at the earliest 
opportunity, incessantly calling 
attention to their prettiness, 
and afterwards other articles 
of dress are constantly referred 
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to as pretty and not to be 
spoiled, so that the girl-child 
grows up thinking of herself 
aS a possessor of clothes and 
not as a human being at all. 
Now on the plains there were 
not any clothes, so to speak. 
Let it not, however, be im- 
agined that we were naked 
Savages; by no means, but 
clothes as objects of beauty 
simply did not exist. One set 
of clothes was like every other 
set, just useful covering for 
the body, thick and warm in 
winter, as light as permissible 
in summer, and nothing more. 
A deep and abiding impres- 
sion was made on my mind by 
the forest of white clothes hung 
out to dry in the;:gardenf’of 
the hotel at Kansas City, due 
to the fact that it was the 
last sight of white clothes we 
had until we again returned 
to civilisation. Our summer 
garments out on the plains 
were of rough check, blue and 
grey, such as plantation negroes 
have in the South, very strong 
and very coarse. Sheets and 
towels were made of coarse 
brownish cotton stuff that never 
was and never could become 
white. 


IV. OUR FIRST WINTER. 


We faced our first winter 
(1862-3) with hopefulness and 
in complete ignorance. The 
latter state of mind is often 
essential to the former. We had 
indeed yet to learn what the 
Kansas climate was like. It had 
& most undeservedly high re- 


putation for salubriousness. It 
was said to be mild in winter 
and temperate in summer, free 


from ague, and immune to 
locusts and other pests. So 
much for the printed word of 
prospectors and other false pro- 
phets. I have known the 
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temperature to be as high as 
100° in the shade and as low as 
24° below zero, while it was 
sometimes subject to extreme 
fluctuations within the twenty- 
four hours. Ague got hold of 
the entire population, and was 
what drove us out of the 
country ; while chintzes, as we 
called them, a sort of minute 
locust, ate up four acres of 
sorghum (the crop from which 
we obtained our molasses) in a 
single night, and made such an 
intolerable smell that we were 
all sickened by it. 

This first winter in Kansas 
left on me a lifelong impression, 
one that seems not to get 
feebler as I grow older, rather 
the contrary. Our house stood 
on the high prairie, and reared 
its head to heaven with never 
a shelter nearer than the Rocky 
Mountains several hundred 
miles away. It was a bleak, 
unknown, unnamed country 
that lay to the west of us. 
No one knew what it was 
like, for, as far as we knew, 
no one had ever come back 
out of it. There was the Cali- 
fornia trail along the Platte 
River to Salt Lake City, and 
thence to the Gold Diggings. 
The trail was clearly marked 
by the blanched bones of the 
oxen and mules that had died 
by the way. Then there was 
the Santa Fé trail down to 
Mexico, now no longer used, 
since the war had made it 
unsafe. Between these two 
lines was the Unknown. The 
sun set each night over an 
unknown horizon. I often 
heard my father speaking of 
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that strange unknown land, 
and saying how he would like 
to explore it. There seemed 
to be for him a _ wonderful 
attraction in a land where no 
white man had ever been. 
He used to say that when he 
stood on the Smoky Hill Fork, 
his ‘farthest West,’ he felt 
a thrill and a wonderment 
that must have been like what 
‘“‘ stout Cortez’ felt when he 
looked forth from that ‘‘ peak 
in Darien ”’ and “ stared at the 
Pacific ’” for the first time. 

When I say that our house 
stood on the high prairie, it 
must not be supposed that it 
was on a hill. There were no 
hills anywhere near, only rolling 
billows of grass like unto the 
waves of the sea for numbers, 
and our house was as if a 
block of white wood had ap- 
peared on the top of an Atlantic 
roller. It could be seen from 
afar. A note concerning dis- 
tances in one of my father’s 
memorandum books mentions 
(on the road to Lawrence) 
“Keokuk store, lost sight of 
house, 14} miles.” 

Now this house which could 
be seen up to that distance 
was very well as far as its 
body was concerned, but was 
weak in its legs. It had, in 
fact, eight legs, for it was 
built upon eight posts sunk in 
the ground, and the bottom 
joists were bolted into these 
posts. All seemingly very firm 
and steady, but there was an 
opening underneath some fifteen 
inches high, and the nearest 
wind-break was the Rocky 
Mountains. When the winter 
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storms struck it that house 
simply danced upon its eight 
legs. Many a night during 
that winter was I seized, rolled 
swiftly in a quilt and buffalo 
robe, and carried out of the 
house and laid upon the wood- 
pile, with the blocks of wood 
stacked close around me so as 
not to be blown away, while 
my father and Auntie held 
down my buffalo robe. Some 
nights I was even put to bed 
(so to speak) already rolled up 
and with my clothes and boots 
on, so that there should be no 
delay when the gusts came to 
get me into safety before the 
house was swept away. All 
through the winter my father 
kept saying, “Never again, 
never again shall we face an- 
other winter without under- 
pinning ! ” 
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When the spring came I 
found that underpinning meant 
digging a cellar seven feet 
deep under the house and 
building up strong stone walls 
to meet the bottom of the 
house, which was fastened se- 
curely to these walls. ‘‘ Now,” 
said my father, “‘ we can ride 
out the worst gale in safety.” 
I was never again carried out 
on to the wood-pile, but I 
never got over the fright, and 
to this day in the strongest 
of stone-built houses a high 
wind will send me restlessly 
wandering about, unable to 
sit still or read or indeed behave 
as a grandmother should. I 
wonder if the sound of the 
wind awakens the spirit of 
my childhood, and sends it 
seeking the safety of the wood- 
pile ? 


V. PRAIRIE CUISINE. 


In the old emigrant days 
when this survivor went to 
Kansas there was no such 
thing as tinned food to be 
bought. Canning, as it was 
called, existed in the East, 
and was practised by a few— 
a very few—active and clever 
housekeepers even as far west 
as Ohio, but the manufacturers 
had not got hold of the secret, 
or, rather, the secret had not 
got hold of them. At the 
moment men’s minds were 
directed exclusively on the war 
which was raging in the South, 
and to the feeding of it with 
men and treasure. It is almost 
impossible now to conceive 


what it was to go forth into 
the wilds and depend on the 
food to be found there for 
one’s daily comfort. Three 
products grew, and were usu- 
ally to be had in abundance 
—Indian corn, hogs, and wild 
game. Of these, the last— 
namely, game—had suddenly 
become scarce the year before 
we arrived, when the buffaloes 
were slaughtered in vast quan- 
tities for meat for the soldiers 
and new settlers. My father 
went on one of the last buffalo 
hunts that started from Leaven- 
worth City, and the buffalo- 
licks, where the animals used 
to hunt for salt, were plain 
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all around our farm; but I 
never myself saw a_ buffalo. 
The game, therefore, was, first 
of all, deer or small antelopes, 
then prairie chickens (grouse) 
in vast flocks. But if one 
depends on game for food, one 
must lapse back to savage 
conditions at once, a huge 
feast at uncertain intervals fol- 
lowed by repletion and then 
starvation. Civilisation, like 
armies, cannot march unless 
there are three meals a day, 
and “them reg’lar.” There- 
fore, Indian meal bread and 
hog’s flesh, and for drink coffee 
—these and nothing else the 
whole population had to eat 
day in and day out, year in 
and year out. Now, of these 
three articles of diet, our family 
partook neither of coffee nor 
of hog’s flesh. Indian meal 
remained, but one cannot live 
on that alone. From the In- 
dians we learned how to make 
pemmican, so that meat should 
be available always. Pemmican 
is a food for a hot dry climate 
only. It is lean meat cut in 
long thin strips when quite 
fresh, and hung in the sun- 
shine and wind to dry. It 
looks like ungainly shoe leather 
of enormous thickness, but in 
reality it is perfectly preserved 
meat with all the juices dried 
into it, and when cut across 
the grain in thin slices the 
most satisfying of food. It 
is portable too, and can 


be tied on to the waggon- 
cover anywhere to hang till 
wanted, and, provided it does 
not get wet, will keep in- 
definitely. 

Auntie was most skilful with 
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the cooking of pemmican. She 
used to stew it in a gravy 
of itself with scrambled eggs, 
producing a dish so _ alto- 
gether appetising that those 
who partook of it were quite 
carried off their feet. All the 
men who were not already 
appropriated wanted to marry 
her straightaway. It must be 
remembered that women were 
very scarce in the old emigrant 
days, and to come across an 
Eastern woman who was as 
nice-looking as Auntie undoubt- 
edly was, and who, moreover, 
could cook so divinely, was 
enough to subjugate the heart 
of any man. Perhaps heart is 
not quite the right organ to 
refer to in connection with 
pemmican and scrambled eggs, 
but it sounds more romantic 
than the other. I dimly recall 
some of these suitors. They 
were an inarticulate lot. One 
I remember came in a two- 
horse waggon very well set up, 
and he stayed all day long, 
and from ten in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon 
never spoke a single word, 
neither he nor his horses. I 
became annoyed and then rude, 
I believe, for Auntie expounded 
to me the complete etiquette 
of manners of a lady and 
a hostess. I considered he 
had none, not as much even 
as his horses. However, a 
proposal of marriage imme- 
diately followed. He had 
been vetting auntie, I sup- 
pose, during these silent 
hours. Nevertheless, Auntie 
said no, and stayed with me 
instead. 

What ages and ages it has 
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taken to teach the world how 
to cook, and how imperfectly 
some races have learned the 
lesson! This great truth is 
borne in upon me not merely 
by the recollections of the Old 
Emigrant Days, but also by 
the daily, I might say even 
hourly, lessons I still -have to 
give to my own young kitchen 
menials here where I now live 
—in another semi-civilised land. 
Men, as a general rule, like 
Savage cookery—that is to 
say, they revert quickly and 
very kindly to what must 
have been the table dhéte 
food of the cave men and 
women. The most highly civil- 
ised man, he who is wont to 
criticise the creations of the 
chef at his Club in Pall Mall, 
will smack his lips and murmur, 
“By George! this is some- 
thing,” if you hand him a 
cave woman’s best joint. This 


VI. HUNTING 


All a girl’s duties were irk- 
some to me, and, be it remem- 
bered, I had none of an ordinary 
girl’s pleasures into which per- 
sonal vanity so largely enters. 
On the other hand, a boy’s 
work exactly suited me, and 
though I could not distinguish 
an adverb from an adjective 
in my grammar puzzles, I was 
unerring in finding a new-born 
calf hidden by its mother in 
the wide - stretching prairie. 
That is to say, Nellie, Pluto 
and I could find it. We were 
completely equipped in our 
three selves for the solution 
of many baffling puzzles where 
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is a piece of rump-steak off a 
young buffalo (or Shorthorn) 
heifer, grilled over the glowing 
white-hot embers of a wood- 
fire. Let any one who doubts 
the fact try it and see. Of 
course, the guest requires to 
have laid in a good appetite 
from, say, twelve hours on 
foot carrying a rifle, or two 
days’ riding on a pony saddled 
with a Mexican saddle. Eating 
then becomes a real renewal of 
life, and one feels it. One feels 
the life vigour pulsating through 
one. No indigestion or head- 
ache follows a feast @ la 
cave man. Unless, of course, 
there should be whisky. I 
used to hear men say of 
this beverage out there that 
it was more deadly than rifles : 
warranted to kill at forty 
yards was the expression al- 
ways used, and that rifles didn’t 
do that. 


FOR CALVES. 


animals were concerned. Our 
cattle used to range at large 
over the open prairie, and 
when a cow calved she would 
hide the calf, and then some 
two days later present herself 
along with the rest at milking- 
time. Then would come the 
order to me to “ find the calf.” 
The plan of campaign was as 
follows. Pluto was at once 
summoned, and came with 
joyous yelps, and Nellie was 
caught and saddled. Nellie 
lived in her twenty-acre pasture 
field, so as to be always on 
hand for emergencies such as 
this. But the catching of a 
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wild Indian pony by a very 
small girl would seem to the 
uninitiated a very ticklish 
operation. A handful of salt, 
however, did it. Animals graz- 
ing two thousand miles from 
the ocean are always rabidly 
eager for salt. Therefore when 
Nellie was wanted I had only 
to hold my two brown paws 
out to her and call her to come 
to me. She would begin by 
making wide circles around me, 
and then by degrees coming 
nearer and nearer, she would 
finally commence to lick the 
salt in my hand. I would then 
put the reins over her neck, 
and as soon as she had licked 
up every grain I could bridle 
her. Of course, it goes without 
saying that one must never 
cheat an animal. They never 
forget or forgive a trick. But 
if this commandment be obeyed, 
one’s horses and dogs will trust 
one completely. 

To resume our proceedings. 
Nellie, Pluto and I, thus assem- 
bled, would take the newly 
calved cow as the centre of 
our circle, and gallop with 
wild whoops and barks straight 
away from her towards the 
north a short distance, under 
a quarter of a mile. We would 
then stop and look at the cow. 
If she showed no interest in 
our Manceuvres, we would come 
slowly back to her, and repeat 
the operation in a southerly 
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direction. Again, if that failed, 
we would direct our course 
towards the west, when assur- 
edly the cow would begin to 
follow. The calf, therefore, 
was somewhere towards the 
west, and by zigzagging in 
front of the cow we would 
eventually reach the neigh- 
bourhood of the calf’s hiding- 
place, sometimes as much as 
three or four miles away. Now 
a cow has two bugle-calls in 
her register: one meaning “lie 
low,”’ which is soft and smooth ; 
and the other meaning ‘‘ jump 
and run,” which is sharp, quick, 
and hard. Both are always 
implicitly obeyed by the new- 
born calf. As soon as we get 
near the hidden calf the first 
bugle-call sounds continuously, 
and Pluto ranges back and 
forth through the low cotton- 
wood scrub, while I sit mo- 
tionless on my saddle await- 
ing the inevitable dénouement. 
Pluto gets to within a few 
paces of the calf, and then 
the second bugle-call rings out. 
The calf has never heard the 
sound before, but the know- 
ledge of its meaning has mys- 
teriously come into his mind 
with the first breath he ever 
drew, and he obeys. With a 
raucous cry and one bound he 
is beside his mother. We all 
three return home in triumph 
with our captives, amid the 
acclamations of those at home. 


VII. A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


I have said our house was 
the last on the prairie—that 
is to say, nothing stood west 


of us,—but that glory was 
ours only for a single year. 
With the next emigrant season 
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others appeared, and two houses 
came close up to us on the 
west between us and _ the 
Rockies. Close is an entirely 
relative term: one of these 
houses was a mile distant, the 
other seven miles, but our 
horizon was broken. With the 
advent of houses to the west 
arrived also our greatest danger 
—namely, prairie fires. No 
one ever met a person who had 
started a prairie fire; it was 
always the other fellow who 
did it; but the fires came 
regularly all the same each 
autumn as soon as the grass 
turned brown and dry. A 
prairie fire always takes one by 
surprise. My father had 


planned to make his farm 
safe by a fifty-feet belt of 
ploughed land all around, which 
the fire would not jump. I 
cannot say what prevented 
him having his safety belt 


ready, probably stress of har- 
vest work. However, the fact 
remains, there was only the 
western side of our farm pro- 
tected, and our first fire came 
unexpectedly from the north, 
driven by a fierce gale, also 
unexpected so early in the fall 
as late September. It should 
indeed be remembered that 
everything about a prairie fire 
is unexpected. Now the usual 
procedure when a fire is sighted 
is to run a single furrow parallel 
to the supposed line of the 
oncoming fire, and set alight 
the grass on the side away 
from your own farm. This 
requires skill and considerable 
activity to prevent its leaping 
over the furrow behind you. 
As many hands as you can 
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muster, with wooden paddles, 
and eyes all around their heads, 
are set to hold the fire, which, 
of course, is burning against 
the wind, and advances but 
slowly, unless it should chance 
to lick over the furrow un- 
noticed, when frantic beating 
out of the flame with one’s 
paddle becomes the first duty 
of self-preservation. Now all 
our precautions having been 
taken against an attack from 
the west, it follows that when 
the fire bore down on us from 
the north, we could not meet 
it. My father took to his 
plough, and, with me riding 
Bess, started to run at least 
two or three furrows on the 
northern front of our quarter 
section—a mile long it was. 
The fire began late in the after- 
noon half an hour before sun- 
set. The horses were already 
tired, but answered to my 
voice as they always did, and 
pulled their best. I have heard 
men say that turning the new 
prairie sod was the toughest 
ploughing horses were ever 
asked to do. My father did 
not dare to backfire with the 
gale that was blowing, for that 
meant sending the fire into 
our neighbour on the south 
side, who was none other than 
friend Weddell, and his Indian 
corn was still uncut. So we 
drove and ploughed, and urged 
the horses desperately on, not 
even noticing that the sun had 
set, the glare of the oncoming 
fire was so great. At length 
the horses stopped dead, and 
would not stir another foot. 
** Get them on, Doaty, get them 
on!” he shouted to me; but 
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no response came from me, 
though he could see me quite 
well perched on Bess, a little 
bundle, like a spider on a 
pumpkin. He left the plough, 
and came forward to speak to 
me. I was fast asleep, with my 
head on Bess’s vast neck and 
my hands twined up in her 
mane. Nor could he wake 
me. I was dead asleep. So he 
laid me on the grass, unhar- 
nessed the horses, and, leaving 
the tackling there on the ground, 
picked me up and carried me 
back to the house. 

Auntie and a little negro 
maid were there, the latter 
very scared, but not Auntie, 
who thought it beneath her 
ever to show fear. ‘‘ What 
are we to do?” she inquired 
of my father. ‘‘ Nothing yet,” 
he replied, as he laid me on 
the floor and took a place 
beside me also on the floor. 
‘““Let me know when the fire 
enters the pasture, and I will 
carry the child into the middle 
of the garden. We shall be 
safe there. It cannot pass 
into that ploughed land.” So 
he lay there resting, and Auntie 
and the little negro maid 
watched at the door. Negroes 
are always articulate and wildly 
vociferous in moments of ex- 
citement. Their emotions seem 
to require shouts and cries and 
exclamations to express them- 
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selves. So it was on this 
occasion. Nothing Auntie could 
say would stop the little maid 
from shouting and screaming 
prayers and exhortations all 
mixed up, till she suddenly 
yelled, ‘“‘Golly Neddy oh!” 
with such vigour that my 
father sprang up. We were 
all in pitch blackness from 
having been in a lurid glare. 
A thunderstorm had come up 
unnoticed in the general tumult, 
and with one bang and crash 
and deluge had put out the 
fire all over the prairie as far 
as the Big Sugar Creek. I 
slept through it all, and for 
ten solid hours afterwards. The 
horses, whom we had unhar- 
nessed from the plough, of 
course, got away safely. They 
always did. Instinct told them 
to make for the river valley, 
where fires never ventured 
among the juicy grass and 
sappy undergrowth of cotton- 
wood and elders and oak. We 
always turned out our horses 
and stock at sign of fire coming 
towards us. Every one did. 
I never knew of a case where 
an animal was hurt. 

We lost nothing. The fire 
was put out just as it reached 
the corner of Nellie’s pasture ; 
not a fence-rail was burnt, nor 
was the harness, which had been 
thrown down when the horses 
were turned loose, even scorched. 


VIII. OUR SUBSTITUTE FOR BOLTS. 


I was never under any cir- 
cumstances to touch the rifles, 
because they were always 


loaded, and generally had their 
caps on, and, being exceedingly 
heavy, I could not hold them 
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safely. But they stood inside 
our bedroom door at hand 
always, and ready for instant 
use. When the bullets were 
made, I invariably sat beside 
my father watching the pro- 
cess, but never touching any- 
thing. I was trained never to 
look with my fingers, but only 
with my eyes; the same rule 
prevailed when the grease wads 
were punched. My father al- 
ways wore his pistol except 
when working close around the 
house. He could not be sur- 
prised there, for there was no 
cover to conceal a lurking foe. 
Our house could be seen for 
miles and miles, and any person 
riding to it could also be seen. 
We had no bolts nor bars or 
locks to our house. It was 
open to all-comers. There was 
but one protection to the whole 
concern, the trigger of my 
father’s pistol and the firm 
finger on it, with the steady 
eye above it. He never had 
need to make use of that kind 


of house fastening. I know 
this for a fact, for he left 
Kansas before Auntie and I 
did, having fallen ill. We were 
obliged to stay on for the 
auction. I recall his saying, 
however, that he did not con- 
sider himself nor his house 
any longer safe. He held up 
his hand, much wasted by 
fever, and seeing it trembling 
from very weakness, he ob- 
served, ‘‘ If they realise I can’t 
fire a shot any more, it may 
tempt them to come and steal. 
This place is full up of the 
most tempting things.”’ Auntie, 
who always took an undeserv- 
edly high view of humanity at 
large, declared ic as her opinion 
that no one would dream of 
doing such a thing, to which 
he replied that he believed his 
reputation of being the best- 
armed man and the best shot 
in the prairie was very wide- 
spread, and he only hoped it 
would outlast his residence 
there. 


IX. CATTLE LORE. 


Was [I lonely? Not a bit 
of it. I simply did not know 
what loneliness meant. I was 
full of my duties and my 
pleasures. The day was never 
long enough for me, unless, of 
course, it contained grammar 
and dish-washing to an objec- 
tionable extent, when I would 
simply remain mentally quies- 
cent. Auntie was horrified. 
She said I was nothing but a 
little savage, and I suspect 
she was right. My father said, 


““She might be worse; I am 
content for her to be as she 
is. I’ve seen enough of civilisa- 
tion and its effects to welcome a 
little healthy savagery.”’ What 
Auntie meant when she said 
I was a little savage was that 
I knew so much that most 
girls never knew, and nothing 
at all of what all girls should 
know. At nine years of age 
I could not spell my name, for 
example, but I was able to 
remember correctly all the 
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cattle I had seen for the 
past week, and exactly whose 
they were and which way they 
were heading. I was therefore 
in great request among the 
settlers around us. 

A man would ride up to our 
bars (gate) and hail the house- 
hold. Nine times out of ten 
I answered the hail, but if not, 
then immediately would come 
the question— 

““'Whar’s your little gal? I 
want to ask her if she’s seen 
my stock ? ” 

And the little gal would 
promptly reply, ‘‘ Yes, I saw 
them two days back. They 
were on the north side of Little 
Sugar Creek, two miles east of 
Adam’s Mound. The sun was 
three hours high. They were 
heading towards the Big Sugar 
Creek. The white cow with 
the broken horn was lead- 
ing.” 

This was information accur- 
ate and precise as an Admiralty 
wireless. From it any frontiers- 
man could gauge about where 
to hunt for the animals within 
a few miles. Cattle, unlike 
human beings, follow their own 
laws and obey their own rules 
implicitly. Thus they stay in 


xX. SNAKES 


That iron vertical ladder, 
which so amused me to run 
up, was a serious obstacle to 
most people. So in our second 
summer we had a real stair. 
It was built against the west 
end of the house, outside, of 
course, and finished in a little 


herds. No man’s herd will 
split up and join on to another 
family, or run away from 
home, as it is called when 
humans do it. Each herd 
follows its leader, always the 
oldest and steadiest cow. This 
is quite contrary to human 
practice. They never change 
their minds about their food, 
but graze steadily ahead at 
the rate of five or seven miles 
a day, so if the direction and 
the leader is known, then their 
place on the prairie can be 
calculated. The time was al- 
ways taken from the sun. 
“‘ Three hours high ” may sound 
vague, perhaps, to the unin- 
itiated, but it should be re- 
membered the sun was always 
on hand, winter and summer, on 
the prairies. It also was steady 
in its course. Latitude 38 
makes the sun rise in the east, 
set in the west, and be over- 
head at noon, approximately 
at least. One’s life was thus 
regulated with much decorum. 
One got up a little before the 
sun did, one went to bed just 
after he had set the example, 
and one had dinner when one’s 
head cast no shadow worth 
noticing. 


IN KANSAS, 


platform, from which we had 
a glorious view across the 
prairie. I used to take my 
bearings from that platform 
to hunt for the cattle; and 
since any one with good sight 
can distinguish a cow from a 
horse five miles off, provided 
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the air is not shimmering with 
heat, this was a great help in 
my work. I did my lessons 
upstairs after that stair was 
built. I got quite a number 
of lessons into my head there, 
and one at least which remained 
with me all my life in the 
clearest possible form. My bed 
was on one side of the room, 
under the slope of the eave. 
One night when going to bed 
—it was mercifully still day- 
light—as I threw back the 
sheet to hop into my nest, I 
saw neatly curled there the 
gleaming shimmering coils of a 
good-sized snake. My instinct 
when very frightened is to 
remain silent and very quiet. 
I tiptoed downstairs to Auntie, 
and told her what was upstairs 
in my bed. She said my teeth 
were chattering, so she could 
scarcely understand what I 
was trying to say. A _ brief 
pistol shot made all right in 
this case, but for years after- 
wards all over the world, in 
cities and in country houses, 
I looked for a snake in my 
bed, but I never found another 
one. 

Only those born in snake 
countries can realise what an 
ever-present terror these rep- 
tiles are to children, ay, and 
even to grown-ups. It is inborn 
and unreasoning, but the terror 
exists in other animals as well 
aS in human beings. Even 
newly hatched chickens show it. 
I used often to amuse myself 
practising over this emotion 
in chickens to find out how 
young they were when first 
they knew about snakes. The 
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experiment was performed in 
this wise. A little food was 
put beside, not on, a small 
piece of board, and when the 
chickens were gathered near 
to eat, a drop of water was 
started down the board, which 
was slightly raised and then 
gently wobbled. This motion 
made the water run wriggling 
down the board towards the 
chickens. The instant the drop 
began to wriggle, the chickens 
would fly away squealing with 
terror, and the mother hen 
would rush up all in a fluff of 
angry feathers. The chickens 
paid no heed whatsoever to 
the wobbling of the board 
unless the drop of water was 
upon it. I stumbled upon the 
discovery by accident as I 
was tending my chickens, and 
did not understand the meaning 
of the phenomenon for quite a 
while. That is the way of 
discoveries, I suppose, always. 
It certainly was not the first 
apple that fell off a tree that 
caught the attention of Isaac 
Newton. 

Kansas was not a _ great 
snake country, but it was a 
great country of snake stories. 
We had an idea that snakes 
did not molest negroes. I 
don’t know if this is really 
true, or only one of the vast 
number of legends which the 
world over clusters around 
snakes and their doings. Snakes 
in reality are always running 
away and hiding from mankind, 
but that knowledge is not a 
bit of comfort to womankind 
if and when she is a child. I 
had the most implicit confi- 
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dence and belief in everything 
my father told me, but when 
he explained to me how the 
snakes that infest houses were 
quite harmless, that the one in 
my bed, for example, was such 
an one, it made not the slightest 
impression upon me. I was 
just as frightened as ever, 
and never lost my deep un- 
reasoning terror of them. We 
had, in fact, only two kinds of 
deadly snakes in Kansas—the 
copperhead and the dreaded 
rattlesnake. This last is a 
fighting snake, and will attack, 
I believe; the other is as 
deadly, but was very rarely 
met with. I saw but one of 
these copperheads during the 
whole time I was on the 
prairie. It happened in this 
wise. In the summer of 1863 
we had visitors, a lady and 
her little daughter aged four, 
out from Boston for a few 
months. Now on the prairie 
unless one rode, there was abso- 
lutely nothing on earth to do, 
so this lady, whose name was 
Olive, and who is the living 
prototype of the Olive in my 
book ‘Perfection City,’ said 
she would ride. She was active 
and young and fearless, and 
distractingly pretty. She was 
hoisted on to Blanche, that 
quiet lady’s nag, into the deep 
Mexican saddle, out of which 
nothing could fall, and told 
to follow me. Very: soon she 
got her balance, and then she 
wanted to ride always. It 
was the most delightful enjoy- 
ment she ever had. Boston 
could not show anything like 
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it. What about her little girl 
aged four? I offered to take 
up the little girl in front of 
me on Nellie. It seemed to 
me the most obvious course. 
I believe there was a council 
held upon the subject to decide 
if it was safe. Anyway, I 
was given the little child, to 
our mutual delight, and told 
to be careful of her. We rode 
every day and all day and 
everywhere, the three of us, and 
Pluto, of course, in attendance. 

One day we were going down 
to the Little Sugar Creek, I in 
front with the child, and Olive 
a little way behind, riding 
carefully along the narrow trail, 
Pluto ranging at large. Sud- 
denly I heard just behind me a 
loud penetrating hiss. One 
flashing glance I gave over my 
shoulder, and saw a gleaming 
copperhead rising upright out 
of a coppery coil on the ground 
and Olive’s horse on its hind- 
legs. At the same moment 
Nellie ran away with me alto- 
gether. She tore down the 
narrow stony trail as hard as 
she could go and as safely as a 
cat—for she was unshod,—while 
I held on tightly to the little 
child and tried to quiet her, 
for she was screaming with 
terror, and my pony disliked 
screaming. Pluto howled and 
yelped with anger and fright 
on the edge of the bluff. 
Afterwards, when the expedi- 
tion reassembled, Olive told 
me that she saw the snake, a 
copper - coloured streak, pass 
through the air between her 
pony’s head and Nellie’s flying 
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heels. Olive did not fall off, 
but held tightly to the deep 
Mexican saddle. No harm was 


done, but those ponies would 
not go down that trail to the 


pa 


It is impossible for me to 
tell about this siek time in 
Kansas in the year 1865, be- 
cause a sick person is quite 
different from that same person 
when well, and in memory how 
shall I be able to tell which 
was which. There is no one 
now alive who can correct my 
false impressions. I am the 
last survivor of those Emigrant 
Days. Even this summer dur- 
ing illness I found the diffi- 
culty of separating my delirious 
self from my sane self on 
various occasions. Thus one 
night I entreated my smooth 
and uniformed nurse to go 
with me to an auction, a most 
important auction, where I 
wanted to buy a few acres of 
land for a special purpose. The 
nurse glibly assented, thinking 
to quiet me; but no, that only 
excited my cupidity all the 
more. I must get up at once, 
‘so as not to be late. Matters 
looked serious, and nurse, some- 
what perplexed, explained she 
must consult avout trains, and 
for this purpose must summon 
my husband. He was fetched, 
and, to his extreme amaze- 
ment, was bidden to get ready 
at once, so as not to be late. 
But we can’t start now, it is 
the middle of the night. Well, 
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creek for months afterwards 
without shying at that spot 
and making attempts to run 
away. Horses have wonderful 
memories. 


AGUE LAYS US LOW. 


we must get ready now and 
go the moment it is light. So 
it was arranged, and I promised 
to sleep a little. Nurse settled 
pillows, and suavely inquired 
whose was the auction; was it 
at the Rectory ? 

** No, certainly not.” 

** Whose, then ? ” 

“Mrs Tighe’s ; 
could it be? ” 

‘Qh, to be sure,”’ from nurse, 
in complete agreement with me. 

Next morning with the day- 
light there came a quiet time 
to the frantic patient, who was 
told about this all-important 
auction. Mrs Tighe’s name 
gave the needful clue. She 
was dead eighty years, but I 
was told about her when I 
was twelve years old by my 
grandmother, who has been 
dead over forty years. Does 
one never forget anything, I 
wonder ? Must every word be 
registered in one’s mind to 
turn up some time to the be- 
wilderment of the household ? 

It is registered by others 
that we were ill with ague 
for about six weeks. Now 
the Kansas specimen of ague 
was the two-day sort. That 
is to say, a chill of an hour or 
two, which called for all the 
blankets in the house and bags 


whose else 
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of hot salt to try and warm the 
patient, to be followed by 
fever and delirium for a period 
varying from two to eight 
hours, according to the severity 
of the attack. This was the 
truly dreadful time. Then one 
whole day and night of quietude, 
stupor, sleep, and rest, during 
which one ate a good deal of 
food, after which the weary 
round began again. This rou- 
tine of the disease was called 
“aguein’ around,” and it was 
“tolerable smart,’ or ‘“‘ kinder 
sufferin’ only,” in proportion 
as the delirium was violent or 
not. Mine was the “ sufferin’ ” 
sort, when I would lie for hours 
perfectly still and silent, so that 
it was difficult to say if I were 
asleep or insensible. 

Of the Kansas ague, it used 
to be said in my day that it 
ruined the health of strong 
vigorous men and improved 
that of delicate women. We 
certainly found it so, for after 
this dreadful attack we had 
in 1865, my father, who had 
been a man of most extra- 
ordinary vigour and strength, 
became an invalid for many 
years, unable to resume his 
walking, in which he had ex- 
celled ; while Auntie, who had 
been very delicate, became more 
and more robust, until in 1888, 
when she undertook her travels 
in the desert, nothing could 
tire her. 

In the period of this our 
greatest need in Kansas, we 
had the luck to be in the hands 
of a devoted, kind - hearted, 
hard-working negro woman. I 
can imagine no greater blessing; 











a white woman, no matter how 
good and hard-working, would 
not have been so loving-hearted. 
There is in the heart of the 
really affectionate negro woman 
a fund of love to bestow upon 
those she wants to help that 
no white woman feels free to 
deal out. The good negro 
woman becomes the mother- 
nurse at once, the “ mawmee ” 
of childish years, and gives of 
her love in unstinted measure. 
With patience inexhaustible she 
bids her “‘ honey-child ” to take 
this or that supposed remedial 
draught ; she assures one that 
the poor head will ache no 
more, until the over - spent 
nerves give out and the weary 
head seeks rest on that faithful 
heart and in those never-failing 
arms. We had Amanda—the 
blackest of negro faces was 
hers, and the wooliest negro 
hair, as tight in curl as the 
fleece of a small black lamb—for 
our one and only servant at 
this time of most dreadful 
need. She had been with us 
for a long time, she and her 
little boy George, a mulatto 
of a light molasses tint. He 
had none of his mother’s charm 
and few of her virtues, but he 
was all the world to her. When 
first she came to us we used to 
be alarmed lest she should do 
the boy some harm, her threats 
against him were so fearful. 
Desirous of having her kindling 
brought in betimes, she would 
stand at the kitchen door and 
thus apostrophise him— 
““Geo’ge, come hyar yo’; 
Geo’ge, come hyar dis minute. 
Yo’ hear me! Come ’long den, 
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else I take axe an’ cut off yo’ 
head.”’ 

Or again, to vary the phrase- 
ology somewhat— 
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come hyar 
or Tl 
into 


Yo’, Geo’ge, 
dis bressed minute, 
stomp yo’ two eyes 
one.” 


XII. THE POISONED WELL. 


So long as Amanda was with 
us, the worst had not hap- 
pened. To be sure, both my 
father and Auntie were in full 
grip of the ague, and I was 
ailing, but our food came regu- 
larly on the days when we 
could eat. There was worse 
to come. Amanda fell sick, 
and she vanished from our 
sight for evermore, she and 
her boy George. She was to 
come back when she got well, 
but she never came. I heard 
afterwards she had married a 
very intelligent good workman 
of her own colour, and had a 
large family. George died 
young: he had the defects of 
the half-breed. When Amanda 
had left us, we were indeed in 
a bad way. There were then 
but the three of us, and my 
father was dreadfully ill. I 
used to be so frightened when 
the delirium came on, and 
there was no one to do any- 
thing for him but me, for 
Auntie’s delirium orbit coin- 
cided with his. I had water 
for them to drink, and I had a 
peacock’s feather fan for the 
flies, and that was about all 
the medical appliances we could 
boast. Neighbours came as 
often as they could. I am 
sure they cooked some food, 
for the fire was the utmost 
we could manage, and that 


only on alternate days. One 
day, when it is impossible to 
say, a neighbour rode up to 
our house and stood a dark 
shape in the open door; my 
poor father, in the height of the 
day’s fever, was roaring at a 
sulky team, and driving them 
desperately down the _ bed- 
clothes, his eyes bloodshot and 
his voice hoarse with shouting. 
I was waving my feather fan 
to keep the flies away. 

“* Jehosephat !” said the man 
in the doorway. 

I looked up, and began to 
ery. ‘“‘He can’t drink the 
water; it is so full of smell.” 

‘“Does your pa go on like 
that every day?” inquired 
the man. 

** No, only the between days, 
when the fever is coming on, 
but he is always calling for 
water.”’ 

He smelled the water stand- 
ing on a little bench beside the 
door. 

“Bah! I don’t wonder. 
Where did you get that? ” 

‘** From the well,” I answered. 
“IT let down the small bucket. 
I can draw it up myself.” 

‘““There’s some dead thing 
in it.” 

‘“* Yes,” I replied hopelessly. 

He rode away and passed on 
the news. 

“Those folks up there on 
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the high prairie must not be 
let die,” was the result in 
words. In acts it took the 
form of Mr Adams’ arrival 
in person on the following 
Sunday. 

Mr Adams was the _ black- 
smith from Moneka; he was 
also an Englishman, and a 
very strong man. My father, 
who liked him very much, 
used to speak very highly of 
his strength. Now it came to 
our aid. From early morning 
till late afternoon he worked 
with inexhaustible energy, and 
drew up hundreds of buckets 
of water out of the well, until 
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it was completely empty ; then 
he got the ladder and went 
down into it, and collected 
thirteen dead and rotting moles 
out of the bottom of the well. 
He finished this, the best Sab- 
bath day’s work he ever did, 
just as the dusk of a bitter 
November evening was closing 
around us, when he drove home 
eight miles. We never forgot 
his great act of kindness, and 
to this day I (the sole survivor 
now) recall the look of him 
pouring out the water bucket 
after bucket till it seemed to me 
the very world itself must be 
running dry. 


XIII. OUR WINTRY FLITTING. 


The last scenes of the break- 
ing up of a home are certainly 
very sad. My father left us 


some time before the auction, 
as he did not seem to shake 
off the effect of the ague even 
when the chills had ceased. 
Auntie and I remained for the 
auction in mid-December. I 
remember a feeling of pride 
and satisfaction at the sight 
of all those horsemen and 
waggons full of women con- 
verging on our house for the 
day of the auction. The prairie 
seemed teeming with people, 
and all coming to our house to 
buy our things. Never had 
there been such an auction on 
the prairie before in its short 
life of seven years. For were 
we not famous for our “ heap 
o’ truck”? and all now for 
sale without reservation. When 
the affair was over we stood 


in our bare and desolate house 
without bed or bucket. The 
large prairie waggons had ab- 
sorbed all our belongings, and 
were going off with them. 
We remained a couple of days 
there quite alone. The stove 
was left with us by agreement, 
because the weather was turning 
bitterly cold. We did well 
enough without our beds, for 
we had plenty of dry fodder 
to scatter on the floor to sleep 
on, but we were without water, 
as the bucket and windlass 
rope had gone. However, a 
chance neighbour with a couple 
of reins passed by and got us 
some water up out of the well, 
so we were not obliged to have 
recourse to our spring for our 
last drink of water. The usual 
result of an auction happened 
to us as happens to every one 
not hardened to those functions. 
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Auntie had two horses to sell, 
her pony Blanche and Blanche’s 
little six months old daughter. 
Now it chanced that when 
Miss Blanche was sold there 
were no bidders present, only 
a couple of children, of whom 
myself was one, and our nearest 
neighbour, Mr Hunt. Of course, 
he got the foal, and for the 
proverbial song. Now Auntie 
did not know this was one of 
the invariable results of an 
auction, that your friends pick 
up bargains “all unbeknownst ’”’ 
to you. The explosion that 
resulted when Auntie was made 
aware of this truth fairly fright- 
ened me. I did not know that 
she had such command of 
language, and Mrs Hunt cried 
bitterly. It was very un- 
pleasant, for the arrangement 
was that Hunt was to drive 
us to Leavenworth, our nearest 
railway station, a matter of 
three days. Hunt made a 
good deal out of us one way and 
another. He carted a large 
proportion of our famous 
“truck ”’ into the country, and 
was well paid for it. He 
bought our things cheap at 
the auction, and he carted the 
last of us out of the country, 
and was well paid for that 
too. Of course, Auntie had 
never before dealt in horse- 
flesh until this day of the 
Kansas auction, and she did 
not know what unexpected 
kinks horse-dealing discovers 
in the characters of the most 
upright persons. The prairie 
settlers of those days had not 
the name for being very par- 
ticularly punctilious in their 
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business transactions, but I 
heard my father declare in 
after years that he was not 
cheated either of interest or 
principal by any Kansas man. 
He was a financier in a very 
small way, and, having a little 
cash to operate with, he used 
to lend small sums at in- 
terest to a few of the people 
round about. Money was very 
scarce. Every one had plenty 
of land and to spare, but 
capital to develop it was the 
crying need, and this was where 
my father’s spare cash came 
in. After ten years of prairie 
business, he could say he never 
lost a red cent at the hands of 
one of those much maligned 
Kansas men. So friend Hunt’s 
small effort at sharp practice 
in regard to Auntie’s little foal 
may well have passed without 
such severe comment. Al- 
though very angry with us, 
Hunt never failed in his trust. 
He took the greatest care of 
us, and kept us as warm as it 
was in his power to do. The 
weather turned very cold, and 
but for the fact that he was an 
expert frontiersman we should 
have frozen solid, I think. We 
camped the first night in the 
bottom lands of the Ossa- 
wattamie, and succeeded in 
finding a spot completely shel- 
tered from the wind. Hunt 
bent down some small saplings, 
and drove them into the ground 
with the lariat pins, and over 
the framework thus _ con- 
structed he drew a_ buffalo 
robe very tight and fastened 
it to the saplings, leaving half 
the construction open to the 
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sky and the snow. In this 
opening a huge fire of logs was 
lighted, which cooked our sup- 
per, kept our feet warm all 
night, and roasted our break- 
fast in the: morning. The 
breakfast was hot roasted 
chicken, already half boiled by 
Mrs Hunt before we started 
on our journey, so that a very 
few minutes of the camp fire 
was sufficient to make the food 
both hot and thoroughly cooked. 
When camping, there are only 
two meals—one in the morning 
and one at night; no precious 
daylight may be squandered 
on eating in the between times. 
If anybody is hungry, there is 
always corn-bread to be gnawed, 
and a little of that goes a very 
long way. 

Quite early on the third day 
we reached Leavenworth, and 
closed our life in Kansas. I 
have never been back there 
since those Old Emigrant Days, 
and I have never slept on the 
ground since that December 
night in 1865, when friend 
Hunt, in his anxiety to keep 
me safe and warm, made so 
big a camp fire, and spread 
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over me so many and so 
thick blankets and buffalo robes, 
that I got too hot and kicked 
everything off again and again, 
and had to be tucked up several 
times. Auntie, on the contrary, 
has often slept on the ground 
in the sand of the desert, both 
when it was hot and when it 
was freezing, but she never 
again had a buffalo tent over 
her, and never had the snow 
falling on her face as we did 
that night in the Ossawattamie 
valley. 

We remained a short time 
with friends in Leavenworth 
to recover from the fatigues of 
that journey, and then started 
East. When we got to St 
Louis we found out how cold 
it was. The river steamers 
were all frozen in, and we 
crossed the water in omnibuses, 
which ran on a road of the 
corduroy type laid on the ice, 
which was six feet thick. No 
wonder Hunt had been anxious 
about us that night when sleep- 
ing under our bush-made tent 
The thermometer must have 
been round about zero for 
many a long day. 
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THE POACHER. 


BY A. G. C. 


“But, my dear old boy,’ I 
said to Bentham, when he had 
finished his summing up, “ my 
dear old boy, I can’t possibly 
go on leave now; it’s just the 
most important part of the 
training season, and there’s no 
one in the battalion that I can 
hand over to.” 

“Oh, you feel like that, do 
you?” he replied. ‘‘ Then 
that absolutely clinches it. 
Once you begin to think you’re 
indispensable there’s no time 
to be lost.” 

“But, you ass,” I objected, 
“how can I go? Have you 
ever been in England in Feb- 
ruary and March? I’d be dead 
in a week.”’ 

“Why go to England ? ” 
was all he said, and he began 
filling up the papers. 

Young Cameron, who was 
the other member of the Medi- 
cal Board, looked at me sym- 
pathetically. He hadn’t been 
out very long, and still remem- 
bered the infernal climate, 
whereas old Bentham had been 
such a time in the country that 
he had forgotten all about it, 
for he was devilish careful 
always to take his own leave 
in the summer. 

Presently Bentham laid his 
pen down, and blotting the 
paper, passed it over to Cameron 
for signature. 

“Why don’t you go to 
Palermo?” he said. ‘An 
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Italian officer I met in Eritica 
last year told me that it was 
a first-rate place in winter.” 

** Palermo ! ”’ I cried. 
‘“* Where the deuce is Palermo?” 

“In Sicily, I believe,’ an- 
swered old Bentham; “ but 
I’m not quite certain.” 

“And what does one do 
when one gets there?” I 
growled. 

‘* Nothing, I expect,’’ he said. 
*“* And that’s the best employ- 
ment you can have in your 
present condition.” 


When I got back to barracks 
and told my second in command 
that I had been ordered to take 
three months’ sick leave, he 
took it much better than I had 
expected. He said the change 
was just the thing I needed, 
and that he thought he could 
manage to carry on the train- 
ing all right if I left instruc- 
tions about what I wanted 
done. He didn’t seem to think 
that things would go to pieces 
as badly as I had imagined, 
and the funny part of it is that, 
once I actually got started, it 
began to be borne in on me 
that perhaps he was right. 
The nearer I got to the sea the 
less the administrative details 
of the battalion worried me, 
and by the time I was safely 
on board the packet I had 
almost forgotten whether No. 1 
Company had a bigger percent- 
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age of third-class shots than 
No. 5. 

As for Palermo, I left that 
entirely in the hands of Mr 
Thomas Cook. In the train, 
I had fully made up my mind 
to go to England and die, just 
to spite old Bentham; but 
when I went to Cook’s to book 
my passage, I just mentioned 
casually that I had been re- 
commended to visit a place 
called Palermo, and to my 
surprise the bloke who was 
waiting on me seemed to know 
all about it. He said that it 
was quite a large seaport in 
Sicily, that the hotels were 
good, and that, though Italian 
was the language of the coun- 
try, he was sure that I should 
be able to get on all right with 
English and a little French. 
It seemed that a boat was 
leaving for Naples the next 
day and calling at Syracuse, 
and that I could get a train 
from there to Palermo. I knew 
about Syracuse, of course, for 
Creasy mentions it in his ‘ De- 
cisive Battles,’ and I’ve always 
remembered how Archimedes 
set fire to the Greek ships there 
with a burning-glass, but I 
had forgotten that it was in 
Sicily. 

We arrived at Syracuse early 
one morning, and I must con- 
fess that I was very much 
struck by the harbour and the 
magnificent mountains in the 
background. My favourable 
first impression of Sicily did 
not survive the impossible train 
journey to Palermo, though the 
scenery was really fine; and 
by the time I had been jolted 
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over the roughest streets that 
I had ever known in the hotel 
omnibus in company with four 
American ladies who were very 
much the worse for wear, I 
went to bed feeling much nearer 
death than I would have done 
even if I had been landed at 
Victoria in the middle of a 
London fog. 

This story isn’t about myself 
or Sicily or Palermo or any- 
thing like that; it’s about 
what happened to Johnnie 
Waring; but I thought I 
ought to begin at the begin- 
ning, and say how it was that 
I met Lightfoot and Cavaliere 
Sylvestri Ricardo and heard 
the whole thing. 

IT had been in Palermo about 
a week when Lightfoot arrived. 
I was feeling a different man, 
and was beginning to bless 
Bentham instead of cursing 
him. My hotel was absolutely 
first-class, the view from my 
room one of the finest I had 
ever seen, and the gardens, 
which ran down to a terrace 
overlooking the water, a blaze 
of flowers. I had even got 
used to a light breakfast in 
bed and enjoyed it—I who had 
thought that no breakfast was 
complete without a plate of 
porridge and two eggs and 
bacon at least. I had picked 
up enough Italian to make 
myself understood, and was 
getting out of the habit of 
talking Arabic every time I 
tried to say something in 
French, and, altogether, I was 
beginning to feel quite at home. 
Some of the people in the hotel 
were very nice; but they were 
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all birds of passage, and I 
make friends slowly at best, 
so you see that I had reached 
the stage of wanting some one 
to share my enjoyment with. 
And then Lightfoot arrived. 
You can imagine how pleased 
I was to see him. 

Lightfoot is what you might 
call a literary soldier—that is 
to say, he is a good pro- 
fessional officer with literary 
tastes. The combination is 
not quite so rare as might be 
supposed. He and I were at 
school together, and were great 
pals for a couple of years ; but 
I went into the Army class 
and so on to Sandhurst, while 
he went up to Oxford. Even 
at school he was a little bit 
different from the rest of us, 
for he wasn’t awfully keen on 
games, though, of course, he 
had to play them. 


I fancy that I used to think 
it rather decent of me to be 
his friend, but I don’t remember 
ever having sunk so low as to 
apologise to any one for it, 
at any rate not until I got into 


the Army class. I may pos- 
sibly have done so then, but, 
of course, one has to make 
allowances for embryos—they 
are pretty revolting things in 
all species. 

After we left school we saw 
nothing of each other for some 
years, and I did not meet him 
again until towards the end 
of the South African War, 
when, by a stroke of infernally 
bad luck, part of a small com- 
mando of Boers got past my 
Section of the blockhouse line, 
and the young staff officer 
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who was sent down from Head- 
quarters to investigate the cir- 
cumstances was Lightfoot. He 
had got a University commis- 
sion at the beginning of the 
show, and hadn’t taken long 
to prove himself thoroughly 
competent. He was so devilish 
nice to me over my bad luck, 
and put the thing in such a 
sensible and convincing way 
to the General that it did not 
count against me at all, and, 
what is much more important, 
he restored my confidence in 
myself. That is the sort of 
fellow Lightfoot is, and it is 
easy to see that he was bound 
to be a success. 

When he rolled up in Palermo 
he had changed a lot. He was 
terribly thin, and looked pale 
under his tan. I guessed that 
he had had a lot of fever, and 
asked him about it. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve had 
a pretty bad time. I had a 
slight go of Blackwater up the 
Akwei, and my relief took a 
long time in reaching the post. 
They gave me four months’ 
sick leave, and Bentham recom- 
mended me to come here on 
account of the climate. He 
told me that he had advised 
you to do the same, and I must 
say you're looking pretty fit 
on it.” 

**‘You’ve come to the right 
place,” I assured him. “I’ve 
been here a week, and I feel 
a new man already. When 
you have picked up a bit of 
the language you'll enjoy it 
no end.” 

He looked at me with that 
quiet smile of his. ‘ You 
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haven’t changed much, Bags, 
old boy,’ he said, using a 
nickname which I have car- 
ried all my life owing to an 
unfortunately-coloured trouser- 
ing that my mother, dear soul, 
selected as suitable for me when 
I first went to school. ‘“ You 
lack the saving grace of caution. 
Do you remember how you 
talked to the French officer in 
the train that time in your vile 
jargon without trying him first 
in English ? How do you know 
that I can’t speak Italian? As 
a matter of fact, I can make 
myself understood in it fairly 
well.” 

That was the way Lightfoot 
differed from my other pals, 
for, with most people, as you 
get to know them better, you 
keep finding out things they 
don’t know, but with Light- 
foot it is just the reverse. I 
have known him since we were 
boys, and I am still constantly 
being surprised at the unsus- 
pected accomplishments which 
he springs on me. 

You can imagine how his 
arrival increased the enjoyment 
of my leave. We did every- 
thing together, and pleasure is 
one of the few things that you 
can double by dividing it into 
two. 

Personally, I am never lonely 
when I am living by myself 
in the bush, but to be alone 
in a hotel full of cheerful people 
is a different matter altogether. 

About ten days after his 
arrival we were sitting in the 
lounge having a gin and ver- 
mouth before going up to change 
for dinner, when a very smart 
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Italian officer came in and sat 
down at a table not far away. 
He had a chest full of ribbons, 
and his breeches and boots 
were things of real beauty. 
He glanced over at us, looked 
at us rather attentively I 
thought, and then turned away. 
He seemed to be waiting for 
some one. 

“By Jove, that’s a smart- 
looking fellow,” I said to Light- 
foot. 

** Yes, isn’t he,”’ he answered. 
“When they’re smart at all 
they are absolutely It.” 

I remember the occasion and 
the words perfectly, for it was 
just at this moment that 
Johnnie Waring came into my 
mind. I thought then, and 
still think, that it was the 
smartness of the Italian officer 
which brought Johnnie into 
my head—he had always been 
so beautifully turned out. 

Johnnie Waring had been in 
the Army class at school with 
me, and we had gone on to 
Sandhurst together, but he had 
a bit of money of his own, and 
he retired from the Service 
after the South African War. 
I heard somewhere that he 
had gone out to East Africa 
to do a bit of farming and 
shooting. He and Lightfoot 
and I had been by way of 
being great friends at one time 
in our early years at school, 
but we had drifted apart as we 
got older. Johnnie had a queer 
kink in him somewhere, though 
he was a very nice fellow in 
general. Perhaps he was a bit 
too handsome and too anxious 
to be always the last word in 
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kit. Yes, I still think it was 
the smartness of the Italian 
officer that brought him into 
my mind. 

I turned to Lightfoot. ‘‘ By 
the way,’ I said, “do you 
know what has become of 
Johnnie Waring? I haven’t 
heard a word about him for 
years.” 

“That’s funny,” he said, 
giving me a queer look. “I 
was just thinking of him my- 
self. Do you know, Bags, I 
believe Johnnie is dead.”’ 

“Dead!” I ejaculated, 
“ Johnnie Waring dead ! When 
did he die? I thought he was 
out somewhere in East Africa.” 

“He was,’ answered Light- 
foot, “‘ but I think he died on 
the Abyssinian border last May 
—at least he didn’t just die, 
he was killed, murdered per- 
haps.” 

‘““ Good God ! ’’ Teried, “‘ what 
an awful thing. I didn’t see 
anything about it in the papers. 
Are you sure you're right ? ” 

“No, I’m not sure,” replied 
Lightfoot, “‘but I think I’m 
right. It’s rather a long story. 
I'll tell you about it later. We 
had better go up and dress 
now.” 


There were a lot of people 
at dinner in the hotel that 
night; a ship of some sort had 
arrived in the morning, and 
Palermo was full of tourists. 
The noise in the dining-room 
made further discussion of 
Johnnie Waring impossible. I 
noticed our smart Italian officer 
with a gay party at a table 
hear us, and I fancied that he 
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looked a little distrait, and that 
he glanced towards us, and 
particularly at Lightfoot, un- 
usually often during the course 
of the meal. 

After dinner dancing was 
soon in full swing, and we had 
hard work to find a quiet spot 
where we could talk in peace. 
We discovered one at length, 
however, and Lightfoot started 
off at once. 

“You know,” he _ began, 
“that I was sent up to Akwei 
Post a year ago last November. 
I took over from Carter, who 
had built the fort there, and 
had been the only British 
officer in the place for nearly 
six months. He was pretty 
sick when he went down too, 
and I gathered that he hadn’t 
liked the job much. He 
isn’t very suited for a one- 
man station, Carter; depends 
too much on a game of some- 
thing in the afternoon and a 
rubber after dinner, but he 
had made a very good peri- 
meter fort. He’s a good soldier 
all right. 

“Well, for my own part I 
must say I enjoyed it. I got 
there just after the rains were 
over, and we had a lot of re- 
building to do and all that sort 
of thing, but what interested 
me most was trying to get in 
contact with the inhabitants. 
The country there is very 
thinly populated, you know; 
disease and inter-tribal wars 
have seen to that, and our 
occupation scared what people 
there were away from the 
vicinity of the posts. Carter 
had seen only a very few of 
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them during his six months 
at the fort, and, for the first 
fortnight or so after he left, 
I had no better luck. And 
then, by a fortunate chance, 
I came across a youngster who 
had had an accident and broken 
a bone in his leg, and couldn’t 
get away from us. He was as 
wild as a hawk, and we had 
to tie him up to get him back 
to the fort; but after we had 
fed him and the Syrian doctor 
had patched him up, he quieted 
down. One of the men in the 
company spoke a bit of the 
language, and I used him as 
an interpreter, and finally, when 
the boy was well, I gave him 
some clothes and a pair of old 
boots, and sent him back to 
his people as an ambassador. 

“ After that they began to 
come in by ones and twos, and 
a small village grew up within 
a mile or so of the post. I 
used the Syrian doctor for all 
he was worth, and I soon picked 
up enough of the words in 
common use to make myself 
partially understood, and the 
thing grew like a snowball. 

“They were very shy at 
first, but soon got used 
to us. It is extraordinarily 
interesting, this settling down 
in an absolutely untouched 
country. If you treat the 
people too well they get spoiled 
and won’t work, and they’re 
so damned conceited that they 
think they can use you to score 
off their enemies. It’s hard 
to strike just the happy medium. 
But I say, I expect I’m boring 
you—you know the whole thing 
yourself ; but one gets so infer- 
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nally self-centred in a place 
like that when you are alone. 
You think all your own little 
affairs are of intense interest 
to every one else.” 

“No, it’s all right; go on,” 
I assured him. “I can stand 
it. I was just the same myself 
about my battalion a week or 
so ago. You'll be over it in 
a few days. You started to 
tell me about Johnnie Waring, 
but you haven’t got to him 
yet. Go ahead—I can wait.”’ 

“T’m awfully sorry, Bags,” 
he apologised. “Well, you 
see, it was this way. During 
the early part of last year I 
was too busy getting settled 
in to do much trekking about 
the place, and even if I had 
had time the grass was too 
high. As soon as it was dry 
enough to burn I sent out 
parties to set it alight, and the 
fires they started wandered 
about the country in all direc- 
tions for weeks, and by the 
time I was ready to start trek- 
king the going was fairly clear. 

““Tt’s a perfect paradise for 
game up there, and I collected 
some good heads, but the first 
elephant I got didn’t have half 
such good tusks as I should 
have liked, and I made up my 
mind to wait until I could see 
something extra good before 
I shot my second. But you 
know the way it is, when you 
neglect a couple of chances, 
you may go a long time before 
you get another, and it began 
to dawn on me that I would 
have to shoot the first bull I 
saw, or perhaps I should get 
left. 
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“Well, it was towards the 
end of April that a stray bird 
turned up at the fort from the 
Abyssinian border, which you 
know is about a hundred and 
fifty miles from the post. I 
always made a point of ques- 
tioning any strangers who came 
in, and this fellow proved to 
be pretty intelligent. He said 
that most of the good elephants 
were much farther east at that 
time of year, and he gave me 
the very interesting bit of news 
that there was a ‘Turk’ out 
there near the mountains who 
was shooting a lot of them. 

“TI sat up at that, because 
I knew it couldn’t be any of 
our people, and I was fairly 
certain it wasn’t a tourist, for 
the district wasn’t open for 
sportsmen, so I came to the 
conclusion that it must be a 
poacher, probably a Greek or 
something, who had come in 
from Abyssinia. 

“T couldn’t get anything 
more from my bird; either he 
didn’t know anything, or else 
our vocabularies were too 
limited. Anyhow, I decided 
to look up the poacher, and 
see if I could get my second 
elephant on the way. I took 
five men and two or three 
natives, including the stranger, 
with me, and a few donkeys 
to carry my stuff and our 
water, for the country is all 
that hard, black, cotton soil 
without a drop of water except 
in the odd khors that are rivers 
in the rains, but which are 
mostly dry by April. 

“TI talked to the stranger 
most evenings when wé had 
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halted for the night, and he 
told me some great yarns, 
particularly one about a mon- 
strous elephant with tusks as 
long as canoes—that’s the only 
simile he could give me,— 
which roamed alone among the 
foothills, and was the terror 
of the whole border. Many 
men had tried to kill him, but 
no one had ever returned alive. 
He himself had seen him, but 
had run away. I was interested 
in the story because I thought 
there might be something in 
it. These old bulls that have 
been driven out of a herd are 
often devilish dangerous, and 
I hoped that the poacher man 
wouldn’t get him first. 

‘* Tt took us five days’ march- 
ing before we sighted the moun- 
tains, and I knew I must be 
getting near the frontier. I 
had seen no villages on the 
way, and had only struck 
water three times. As I went 
along I made a map, for in 
the one I had the whole tract 
of country I was crossing was 
blank. I wasn’t quite certain 
how far away the border was, 
because it is very badly defined 
thereabouts; but I felt that 
I was pretty safe until I 
reached the foothills. 

**And then one morning I 
found that my stranger had 
deserted us in the night. He 
had been getting restive during 
the last march, and I ought to 
have had him watched. There 
was nothing to be done about 
it, however, and I determined 
to push on on a compass course. 
I knew I could find my way 
back all right by my map, and 
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I wanted to get as far as the 
foothills. That day at noon 
we struck a small khor with 
dirty water in it, and under 
some thorn-trees on the bank 
I found definite signs of my 
poacher. A shelter of some 
kind had been put up, and 
there were the marks of a fire 
near-by, but the most im- 
portant thing of all was an 
empty Navy Cut tin lying 
among the ashes. That was 
the first time it struck me that 
I might be hunting an Eng- 
lishman. I didn’t feel so keen 
about it somehow after that. 
We're queer creatures, aren’t 
we? I filled up at the khor 
and pushed on in the afternoon, 
and in about an hour came on 
the remains of two dead ele- 
phants. Have you ever seen 


the remains of an elephant a 
few days after it has . been 


killed ? It’s a horrid sight, I 
can tell you. What an awful 
waste it is to shoot these huge 
beasts and then just cut out 
the tusks.” 

“You soon forget about it 
when you have collected the 
boodle,” I said. ‘Go on.” 

Lightfoot smiled. ‘I shot 
one myself the next day,” he 
said, “‘so I suppose you're 
right. A good one, too—100 
and 110 pound tusks.” 

* Liar,” I put in. 

“No, true bill, Bags,’ he 
said. ‘“‘ They run devilish big 
up there—but let me get on 
with my story. That day and 
the next morning we found 
no water, so I decided to 
return to the last khor I had 
found, and make that a base 
from which I could do forty- 
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eight hour trips to the foot- 
hills, using the donkeys for 
calrying enough with us for 
drinking. I did that for two 
trips, and was just returning 
from the second when we came 
on quite a freshly-killed ele- 
phant. He hadn’t been dead 
more than a day, and I knew 
then that my man must be 
close at hand. I sent back 
two of the lads with the 
donkeys to fetch more water, 
with orders to meet me at the 
dead elephant in thirty - six 
hours, and I myself with two 
men and my servant deter- 
mined to go on up to the foot- 
hills and chance getting over 
the frontier. There were no 
Abyssinians anywhere for a 
hundred miles or so anyway, 
so I knew it wouldn’t matter. 
I couldn’t get the natives to 
come with me on this part of 
my show; the stranger must 
have scared them with his 
stories, and they preferred to 
stay at the khor. I daresay 
they were worried, too, about 
getting back to their village, 
for the rains were close on us. 
There was thunder up in the 
mountains every night, and a 
few showers on that infernal 
cotton soil makes the going 
unbelievably bad. 

“The country got rather 
nice as we rose from the dead 
level of the plain. There were 
lots of patches of long grass 
which had escaped the fires, 
and thorn-trees and acacias of 
various sorts became quite com- 
mon. I stopped to search the 
plain with my glasses from 
time to time. There was lots 
of game about, but everything 
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seemed to be quiet, and there 
were no elephants to be seen. 
The view to the south was 
rather restricted by a low spur 
of sorts, which ran a long way 
out into the flat, and I deter- 
mined to have a look over it 
in the morning before I re- 
turned to the rendezvous at 
the dead elephant. 

“T didn’t like to light a fire 
that night for fear the poacher 
might be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, so I had a 
zariba made instead; but we 
were kept awake until nearly 
daylight, all the same, by a 
confounded lion that kept sniff- 
ing round. That made us 
rather late in starting, and it 
was getting on for mid-day 
when we finally reached the 
spur and looked over it. 

‘““There was nothing to be 
seen, however. The plain 
though 


seemed undisturbed, 
there wasn’t as much game in 


sight as usual. The sky to the 
south-east was pretty threaten- 
ing, and it looked as if we 
might have a thunderstorm. 
Altogether it didn’t seem much 
use going on, and I was on 
the point of turning back when 
the queerest feeling about 
Johnnie Waring came into my 
head.” Lightfoot paused for 
a moment. 

“Johnnie Waring ? ” I said, 
sitting up. 

“Yes,” Lightfoot continued, 
“Johnnie Waring. I had a 
sort of vision. I seemed to 
see Johnnie and myself stand- 
ing under the notice-board at 
School looking up at his name, 
which had just been posted as 
winning the Cadet Corps Shoot- 
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ing Cup and Medal. The thing 
was as vivid as possible. The 
whole landscape in front of me 
—the plain, the tree-dotted 
hillside, and the gathering 
clouds in the south — was 
blotted out, and he and I were 
standing there together look- 
ing up at the notice-board. 

“And then one of my men 
spoke to me, and the spell was 
broken. ‘I think I heard a 
shot,’ he said. 

** * Where ? ’ Lanswered, with 
a start. 

““* Hinaah, bayeed,’ he re- 
turned, pointing towards the 
trees and the slope. 

“I looked in the direction 
he indicated, and it was then 
I saw a vulture circling down 
out of the blue. The soldier 
saw it at the same moment. 
‘Shoof,’ he said. As we looked, 
another appeared high over our 
heads, sliding down towards 
the same goal. ‘ There’s some- 
thing dead over there,’ I said. 
‘Come on.’ 

“It took us about half an 
hour to reach the spot where 
the vultures were assembling, 
and when we got there, I tell 
you, Bags, it was pretty grim. 
I had expected to find a dead 
elephant, but when the damned 
vultures had hopped away— 
you know the way they sidle 
along the ground, walking a 
few yards and then hopping 
with their wings out, keeping 
one eye on you and another 
on the carrion—wher they had 
hopped away and formed a 
wide circle round us, I found 
that what they were after was 
the lower half of the body of 
a man, a black man, who. had 
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apparently been dressed in 
khaki shorts and a shirt, for 
the remains of the clothes were 
still hanging on his legs. There 
were old ammunition boots on 
the feet too. I thought at first 
that the vultures must have 
eaten the rest of him; but 
when I got closer I found that 
the thing was quite fresh, and 
had hardly been torn at all by 
the birds. The clothes must 
have delayed them. No, old 
boy, when I got right up and 
had a good look, I found that 
the body had been torn in two 
—literally torn in two! The 
stump that was left was all 
crushed and twisted—pulped is 
the word,—and was all shredded 
and beastly with hanging 
sinews. You can imagine the 
force that must have been 
used, but you have no idea how 
foul it all was. 


“And then my servant set 
up a howl and started to do a 


bolt. ‘Come back, you fool!’ 
I yelled at him, for I was pretty 
jumpy myself. 

“* “Shoof, shoof,’ he gibbered, 
and pointed to a tree about 
forty yards away. 

“I followed the line of his 
shaking finger and got a nasty 
jar myself, for there, suspended 
among the thorns, was the 
other half of the man. At first 
sight it looked to be alive, for 
the eyes and mouth were open, 
and the head was right side 
up; but in a moment I saw 
the horrid shredded pulp that 
hung dripping from the tatters 
of what had once been his ribs. 

“Of course, there could be 
only one explanation ; he had 
plainly been caught by an 
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elephant which had put one 
foot on him, torn him in two 
with his trunk, and then tossed 
the upper part of him into the 
tree.” 

Lightfoot stopped and took 
a long pull at his whisky-and- 
soda. 

“But Johnnie Waring,” I 
prompted him. ‘“ What about 
Johnnie Waring ? ” 

““My God, Bags,” he went 
on, “it was beastly. I’m com- 
ing to poor old Johnnie. I 
was still looking at the head, 
and wondering how I was going 
to get it down, when one of 
my men pointed out that there 
must be something else near- 
by which was attracting the 
vultures, for they were flying 
off one by one, and settling 
again about five hundred yards 
away behind the trees. 

“And it was there that I 
found the body which I believe 
was Johnnie. He was lying 
on his back with a circle of 
vultures round him. ‘They 
hadn’t dared to approach him 
too close up to then. You 
know how cautious they are. 
He was pretty awful to look 
at, and I had no idea at first 
that it was Johnnie. ‘The 
vision that I had had when I 
first looked over the ridge had 
gone completely from my mind. 
I didn’t remember it for days 
afterwards. The front part of 
his face was all gone, Bags, 
nose and lips and chin, but the 
eyes and eyebrows were un- 
touched, and they had a 
strangely familiar look. I bent 
down to examine him closely, 
and it was then I saw the 
tattooing on his left arm. Do 
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you remember the craze we 
had for tattooing our second 
year at school, and how Johnnie 
and I tattooed an anchor on 
each other’s forearms? We 
thought we were great heroes 
at the time, but, good Lord! 
how sick we were about it 
afterwards! Well, the sleeves 
of his shirt were rolled up, and 
there on the left arm was the 
anchor that I had tattooed 
with such pride, its crooked 
flukes unchanged through all 
the years. It was then that 
I realised why the eyes and 
eyebrows had looked so familiar. 

“His right hand and fore- 
arm were crushed to pulp. I 
think he must have thrown 
that arm up to protect his face 
as the elephant’s foot came 
down on top of him. It was 
when I was trying to lift him 
up to carry him to the shade 
of the nearest tree that I found 
the bullet hole in the top of 
his head! No, don’t interrupt 
me; let me tell you the rest 
before you say anything. When 
I saw that bullet hole I had 
an instant sense of danger, 
and I jumped up, unslinging my 
rifle and slipping over the 
safety-catch. But there was 
not a living thing in sight— 
nothing, that is to say, except 
the loathsome circle of vultures. 

“As I glanced round at the 
empty hillside the sun was 
blotted out, and I realised for 
the first time how the storm 
had been creeping up on us. 
Already the first spirals of dust 
were rising from the plain, and 
beyond a wall of grey was 
Sweeping in from the south. 
A moment later the full force 
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of the squall was on us—a 
whirlwind of dust, and then a 
lashing of rain. Nothing could 
face it, and squatting down 
beside the body, I turned my 
back to the wind and waited 
for the storm to pass. The 
men had bolted for what shelter 
they could find, but I was 
afraid of the vultures, and 
didn’t like to leave. 

**As I sat there I thought 
things over. The poacher was 
dead ; of that I had no doubt ; 
but was it the body of Johnnie 
Waring that was lying there 
beside me, and if so who had 
shot him? He was not long 
dead, that was sure, for the 
body had still a certain amount 
of heat in it, and then, too, 
the vultures had not touched 
it. The one thing that was 
clear to me was that I must 
keep my appointment with my 
men at the dead elephant on 
the plain, for I could not 
jeopardise the safety of my 
little party for any personal 
matter, and my mission of 
ridding the district of a poacher 
had been accomplished for me 
—all too well. 

* But having kept my ap- 
pointment, I would return. 
There must be a camp some- 
where near, and there would, 
of course, be porters to carry 
the ivory. I would get them, 
at all events, and go over the 
personal belongings of this man, 
and make certain that he was 
Johnnie. 

““The squall passed as sud- 
denly as it had arrived, and in 
half an hour the sun was shin- 
ing and the sky was clear. 
But it was a miserable group 
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that gathered round the body. 
Soaked to the skin, and shiver- 
ing in spite of the sun, we 
searched for traces in the sodden 
ground, The rain had blotted 
out all tracks, of course, but 
we found his rifle not ten yards 
away—a double-barrelled .450 
with empty cases in both cham- 
bers. But near at hand we 
found another cartridge-case, 
a .256 Mannlicher, a size that 
corresponded pretty well with 
the hole in the dead man’s 
skull. So whoever shot him 
had come up pretty close. 
Shot him as he lay there help- 
less, I thought—the dirty dog ! 
I searched the pockets of his 
shirt, but they were empty, 
and then we buried him—a 
terrible job in that hard ground, 
with only our knives and a 
small hatchet to do the digging. 
But we saved him from the 
vultures, anyhow. We did the 
same for the black man—his 
gun-bearer, as I surmised,— 
and then we went off to keep 
our appointment on the plain. 
God, what a march it was! 
Wet cotton soil is the most 
awful thing in the world to 
walk over—but you know all 
that. We did it in the end, and 
I returned and searched the 
countryside. We found the 
remains of the camp—of two 
camps to be exact, but the 
embers of the fires were cold 
and the men had gone. Flown 
into Abyssinia and out of reach, 
taking all poor old Johnnie’s 
ivory and stores with them— 
the dirty hounds.” 

Lightfoot finished his whisky- 
and-soda and sat back. 

“But look here,” I began, 
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“IT don’t see why you are so 
certain that it was old Johnnie. 
After all, a tattooed anchor is 
a pretty common mark, and 
you know you haven’t seen 
the one you did on his arm for 
twenty years or more.” 

“But the vision, Bags, the 
vision,” he said. ‘‘ That was 
too clear a thing to be just a 
chance.” 

“Rot,” I broke in rather 
crossly, for I hate all that 
sort of psychical stuff. ‘‘ You 
should——’”’ and then I stopped. 
for there was a click of heels 
at my side. The Italian officer 
had entered unnoticed, and 
stood there stiffly at the salute. 
It was at Lightfoot he looked, 
not at me. 

We sprang to our feet and 
bowed. ‘“‘ Buona sera, signore,” 
I said. 

“* Buona sera,” answered the 
Italian, with a polite bow, and 
then, turning to Lightfoot and 
including us both in a charm- 
ing smile, he continued, “I 
hope you will excuse me if I 
speak in English. When I tell 
you that my mother came from 
Scotland, and that I myself 
was at school at Chesterton, I 
aid sure you will allow me the 
pleasure of using the language 
in which I was educated as a 
child.” 

I thought I saw Lightfoot’s 
left eyelid drop quickly in my 
direction, but the wink was 
almost imperceptible. ‘‘ Won’t 
you join us?” he said, and 
called a waiter over. “My 
name is Lightfoot, and my 
friend here is Major Coltart. 
We are spending a short leave 
in this beautiful country of 
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yours, and enjoying it very 
much.”’ 

“Thank you,” answered the 
Italian officer, and drew up a 
chair. ‘“‘ My name is Ricardo, 
and, aS you see by my kit, I 
am a major on the staff here. 
I only arrived myself a day or 
two ago. I have been serving 
in Somaliland for the last six 
years.” 

“ Really,” said I, “ that’s 
interesting. We've come from 
that part of the world ourselves, 
though a good deal farther 
west—from the other side of 
Abyssinia, in fact.” 

“* Yes, I know,” said Ricardo, 
with a smile. 

We both looked up aston- 
ished, but at this point our 
drinks arrived, and the con- 
versation got switched off on 
to other matters until the 
Italian officer, leaning back in 
his chair, began :— 

**T don’t think I need apolo- 
gise for forcing myself in on 
you in this way, but I would 
like to explain it. When I 
came into the lounge of the 
hotel to-night and saw you 
two sitting there, I knew in a 
moment that I had seen both 
of you before. My memory 
for faces is excellent, and I 
can usually recall names and 
associations as well. But in 
this case, though I recalled 
you, Coltart, instantly, I was 
completely baffled when I tried 
to remember where and in what 
circumstances I had met the 
other. It has been worrying 
me all through the evening, 
and I only recaptured it a few 
minutes ago. As a matter of 
fact, I should have got it right 
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from the start, for, on looking 
back, I see that the particular 
incident with which you are 
associated in my mind has 
been recurring in my thoughts 
ever since I first saw you this 
evening.” 

The Italian officer stopped 
speaking, and gazed at us with 
rather a quizzical look. 

“IT must confess,” I said 
rather shamefacedly, “‘that I 
don’t remember ever having 
seen you before.” 

** Nevertheless we have met,”’ 
he answered smilingly. “ But, 
if I may be allowed to revive 
a phrase which has probably 
been dead for years, ‘not in 
these trousers’; I will refresh 
your memory presently.” 

Lightfoot had been regarding 
the Italian with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face. 

““T don’t believe I have ever 
met you before, Ricardo,” he 
said. 

“To the best of my belief 
you are right,” replied the 
other; ‘‘ but I have seen you, 
and I know your face, though 
I only saw it for a moment 
through my field-glasses nearly 
a year ago. You were stand- 
ing beside a dead man near 
the frontier between the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Abyssinia. 
You stood looking down at 
him for a minute, and then I 
saw you stand erect and re- 
move your helmet. Then it 
was that your face was photo- 
graphed on my memory.” 

“Good God!” said Light- 
foot gently, ‘‘ you saw that ? ”’ 

“TIT saw you sitting beside 
him all through the storm,” 

continued Ricardo, ‘and I 
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guessed the reason. You may 
perhaps wonder why I didn’t 
join you and give you what 
assistance I could. I very 
nearly did. But for the storm 
I think I should have done so. 
My position was a little delicate. 
You were obviously there in an 
official capacity, and I put 
myself in your place and de- 
cided that I should do better 
to lie low. I wonder if I was 
right.” 

Lightfoot looked at him 
rather grimly. ** Perhaps, 
Major Ricardo,” he said, “ you 
will do us the honour to ex- 
plain yourself. The dead man 
was my friend.” 

“‘ Ah, I feared that it might 
beso,” exclaimed Ricardo sadly. 
“Tt is a pity that it should 
have been like that. But ’— 
he bowed gravely to Lightfoot 
—‘‘T welcome this opportunity 
of an explanation. Last April 
I had two months’ leave due 
to me, and, as I was very fit 
and in no need of change of 
air, I decided not to go home 
but to take my leave in the 
country and do a bit of shoot- 
ing. My orderly at the time 
was an Annak lad from some- 
where on the Upper Akobo. 
He had been a slave in Abys- 
sinia, but had escaped and en- 
listed in our native Camel 
Corps, of which I was then 
second in command. He filled 
me up with tales of the won- 
derful elephant shooting that 
was to be had along the south- 
western border of Abyssinia, 
and as I had a fair knowledge 
of Amharic I thought I might 
be able to organise a little 
expedition into that district 
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without attracting too much 
attention. I knew from our 
intelligence reports that your 
people had recently sent out 
a patrol to make good the 
previously unoccupied region 
between the Upper Nile and 
the mountains, and I confess 
that I was anxious to see for 
myself just what dispositions 
you had made along the border. 
But you can believe me abso- 
lutely when I assure you that 
my expedition was purely un- 
official, and was, in fact, under- 
taken entirely without the 
knowledge of the authorities. 

“So much by way of ex- 
planation. I won’t trouble you 
with details of how I got to 
Gambela on the Sobat, though 
I daresay it would interest you. 
When I tell you that I was 
given ten lashes in Gallabet for 
smuggling arifle over the border, 
you will realise that I travelled 
in fancy dress.” 

Ricardo stopped and looked 
at me with a slight smile. I 
hadn’t been listening very 
closely, and it took a few 
seconds for the full meaning 
of his words to sink in. Sud- 
denly the recollection of his 
expression, ‘“‘Not in _ these 
trousers,”’ took on a new signifi- 
cance. ; 

“Good Lord,” I faltered 
weakly, “I—I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

“My dear fellow,” he pro- 
tested, ‘‘you were perfectly 
right. I should have done 
exactly the same if I had been 
in your place. But I want to 
apologise for stealing the rifle 
again from the police guard- 
room. I simply had to have 
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it. It was shockingly bad for 
discipline, I know, and I hope 
the sergeant of the guard didn’t 
get too severe a sentence. My 
orderly and I crossed the border 
immediately, and got clean 
away.” 

Ricardo stopped again and 
looked at me so apologetically 
I had to laugh. “I hope you 
were none the worse,” I said. 

“Well,” he answered, “I 
had to sleep on my face for a 
week or so, but I got over it 
all right. ‘Towards the end of 
April I was on my chosen 
ground, and I got several very 
fair elephants, and then from 
some Annaks we came across 
near Adonga I heard a tale 
of a marvellous man-killing 
elephant, with huge tusks, that 
had a beat somewhere among 
the foothills farther south. 
After about two days’ march in 
that direction, my carriers re- 
fused to go any farther. They 
would wait for me, they said, 
but they wouldn’t risk their 
lives by going any closer. No 
threats or cursing would move 
them, and there was nothing 
for it but to go on alone with 
my orderly, and even he was 
in the deuce of a fright. 

“Tt was on the second morn- 
ing after I had left my carriers 
that I came suddenly on quite 
fresh tracks of what seemed to 
be a huge elephant. There was 
very little breeze, but what airs 
were stirring came from the 
direction in which the tracks 
led. I followed as fast as I 
could, and in about half an 
hour I heard him “rumble.” 
I checked at that, and crept 
on with extreme caution, and 
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it was lucky for me that I did, 
for when I got round some 
thorn-trees and a big boulder 
that was sticking up out of 
the slope, I saw the most 
amazing elephant I had ever 
imagined moving slowly across 
a patch of bare hillside about 
a hundred yards ahead of me. 
His tail end was towards me, 
and I couldn’t see his tusks 
except a flash of white now 
and then as he flapped his ears 
and moved his head from side 
to side. 

“I determined at once to 
get above him on the slope, 
and I managed to work round 
without mishap, and when he 
came into view again he was 
about eighty yards away and 
slightly below me. But he 
had stopped, and was obvi- 
ously on the alert. His trunk 
was up and waving about for 
a scent. I have made it a 
practice to shoot elephants with 
a .256, keeping as far away as 
possible, always using the head 
shot, and never firing until I 
can get a dead bead, so now 
I lay down and, getting a rest 
on a stone, I waited my chance. 

“Tt never came. Several 
times I almost pressed the 
trigger, but always he moved 
just at the wrong moment. 
He was restless, and obviously 
worried about something, and 
I began to wonder if he could 
have got my wind. And then, 
all of a sudden, I felt a little 
puff of breeze in my face. It 
came dead from the elephant 
to me. At the same moment a 
very horrible change came over 
the beast. 

“When one says ‘ stealthy,’ 
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one always pictures the quiet 
menacing advance of a cat or 
a tiger or perhaps a lioness, at 
any rate some beast of prey. 
To think of a stealthy elephant 
would seem to be ridiculous, 
and yet I swear to you that 
that great brute turned and 
slid away down the slope among 
the thorn-trees in as stealthy 
@ way as ever a hungry cat 
crept along in ‘the shade of a 
wall with her eye on a sparrow. 

“TI was frightened — very 
frightened, and yet I couldn’t 
resist the impulse to follow. 
-I got as far as the big boulder 
that I mentioned a few minutes 
ago, when suddenly I heard a 
crashing of branches and the 
squeal of a thoroughly infuri- 
ated elephant. I sprang up 
on to the rock so as to get a 
clear view. 

“The belt of thorn-trees 
ceased about fifty yards in 
front and then there was an 
open space, about two hundred 
to three hundred yards across, 
off which the grass had been 
burnt. In the middle of this 
clearing were two men. They 
were about five yards apart, 
one behind the other. Both 
carried rifles. As I looked the 
leading man stopped, turned 
round, and motioning up the 
other, exchanged rifles with 
him. The movement was car- 
ried out with the speed and 
precision of an evolution on 
parade. 

“By this time the elephant 
was almost on them. His 
speed now was as remarkable 
as his previous stealth. He 
gave one the impression of 
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terrific velocity and irresistible 
momentum. But it was beau- 
tiful to see the way in which 
his charge was taken. You 
know the cool alert poise of a 
man waiting for a covey of 
driven partridge? That was 
the attitude. When his rifle 
came up it was as steady as a 
rock. He kept his second 
barrel almost beyond the limit 
of safety, I think, but it didn’t 
matter, he might just as well 
have been using a pea-shooter. 

““T saw him give an involun- 
tary glance round as his second 
barrel failed, but the gun-bearer 
had turned to run. I don’t 
really blame him. And then 
I woke from my inaction, and 
flinging my rifle up, I took a 
snap shot. As I pressed the 
trigger I saw out of the corner 
of ‘my eye the most audacious 
thing I have ever imagined. 
Your friend did not turn to 
run. He took off his helmet, 
flung it at the approaching 
trunk, and then putting bis 
hands together he dived right 
between the brute’s forelegs. 
A wonderful bit of work it was, 
and, as it turned out, almost 
successful. 

“TI don’t know what part 
my bullet played in the thing, 
but I expect the elephant asso- 
ciated it in some way with the 
hat, and probably he put them 
both down to the flying gun- 
bearer, for he did not check in 
his stride, but swept on in 
pursuit, and was lost to view. 

** As soon as I recovered my 
wits, I jumped down from my 
rock and ran as fast as I could 
towards the spot. I thought 
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then that your man had escaped 
unhurt, for he was lying on his 
left side, and his right arm was 
covering his face. But when I 
reached him and turned him 
over, I saw at once what had 
happened. As I stooped over 
him he opened his eyes. There 
was terror in them. 

“Tt took me a long time to 
make up my mind what was 
the best thing to do. I put 
myself in his place. I need not 
enlarge on it. You saw him 
yourself. It was the thought 
of the flies decided me. I don’t 
think he had any suspicion of 
what I was going to do. I 
said that I would go and get 
him some water. He could 
hear all right, and he under- 
stood. I knew he would want 
water, and I had only a few 
drops left. As soon as I was 
out of his line of vision, I sat 
down and shot him. 

“T went through his pockets, 
but they were empty. But he 
had a bracelet on his left arm 
above the elbow, and I took 
that off. I have it here now 
on my own arm.” 

Ricardo stopped speaking, 
and pulling up his sleeve slipped 
off an ordinary bracelet of 
elephant’s tail hair. It was 
ordinary—that is, in the sense 
that it was made in the usual 
native way, but fitted on the 
strands of hair, so that it would 
lie flat against the arm, was a 
battered old silver medal. 

Lightfoot took it in his hand 
and turned it over. “J. W., 
1897,” he read. ‘‘It’s the old 
Cadet Corps shooting medal, 


Bags.’ He turned to Ricardo 
again. ‘‘ And then ? ” he said. 
“And then,” continued 
Ricardo, “I went up the slope 
to find my servant and get 
his help. As I was coming 
back I saw you arrive. I 
thought to myself when I saw 
your soldiers, ‘My God, sup- 
pose that he has got a good- 
sized detachment and a doctor.’ 
You know the rest. Did you 
have a doctor with you? ” 

“No,” answered Lightfoot 
gravely. ‘I had no doctor, 
and even if I had had one, I 
think you were right. Johnnie 
was such a handsome fellow 
and such a good sportsman. 
Coltart and I were only two 
of his friends, but in the name 
of all his friends we should like 
to thank you.” 

We rose and shook hands 
solemnly. 

“TI found the elephant— 
dead—a day or so later,” said 
Ricardo presently. -‘‘He had 
magnificent tusks. They must 
have been over two hundred 
pounds apiece. I couldn’t carry 
them, so I buried them. I 
will give you a map showing the 
spot to-morrow.” 


Six months later I had a 
telegram from Lightfoot which 
reached me by way of Taufikia. 

“T found the place Ricardo 
mentioned,” it ran. “ No tusks 
there; some one must have 
pinched them.” 

So we shall never know what 
they really weighed, but I per- 
sonally can’t believe they were 
over a hundred and fifty. 
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Or all the countries in the 
world one of the least known 
is the north-east of Siberia. 
Distances are so great, trans- 
port so costly, and the attrac- 
tions so few, that it is seldom 
indeed that a traveller appears 
in these wildernesses, where 
gold and furs are almost the 
only baits to entice the visitor. 
The Siberians themselves are 
settlers and colonists from 
Russia, driven by poverty, de- 
sire of change, restless ambition, 
and largely discontent to seek 
a new and freer world, and 
many thousands of political 
exiles have infused their brains 
and blood to the great benefit 
of the young country. They 
are numerous enough along the 
great waterways, and a few 
reach the very shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, where they trade 
with the scattered nomad 
tribes. 

It is a vast country, bleak 
and desolate, capable of sup- 
porting only the thinnest popu- 
lation, one huge forest, almost 
trackless, mingled with bog. 
From the line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, which runs 
like a thread from Moscow to 
the Pacific, to the fringe of the 
Arctic Ocean, there is nothing 
but the immeasurable jungle 
called the taigd, which covers 
half Siberia, and extends over 
a distance as great as from 
London to Constantinople. 


Here you go back to a medizval 
world: not only are there no 
railways, there are not even 
roads. Motors, of course, are 
never seen; wireless is still 
unknown; and a single experi- 
ment with aeroplanes was not 
encouraging. There are but 
two adaptations of our modern 
mechanical civilisation—steam- 
boats on the rivers and the 
telegraph. 

Few foreigners penetrate far 
beyond the railway. <A hand- 
ful of enterprising mining engin- 
eers and, perhaps, an occasional 
ornithologist are the only 
Britons who visit the recesses 
of the taigd. Indeed, the Rus- 
sians themselves think of it 
with awe; to them it means 
banishment, a place where 
many go but few return, and 
Siberian ideas of distance startle 
the Muscovite just as Russian 
ideas seem hazy to the Eng- 
lisk:man. The climate, too, 
inspires dread, and not with- 
out justification. The spring 
is beautiful, after the long 
sleep of winter, but passes in 
a flash; the summer is hot 
but short, autumn brief, and 
for seven months in the year 
in the mid-north, and more 
still in the extreme north, the 
land is held fixed in the grip 
of a relentless frost. 

During the short summer 
steamers ply on the great rivers, 
bringing in supplies of provi- 
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sions to the few Tungus and 
Yakuts, and to the scattered 
mining settlements. For two 
months in the autumn, and 
about six weeks in the spring, 
the great streams are fighting 
with the frost. In the autumn 
the frost always wins until the 
spring, when the summer sun 
comes to the rescue of the 
rivers, and the streams once 
more assert themselves. This 
period of struggle is called the 
rasputitsa, and until it is over 
communications with the out- 
side world are cut off. From 
December to April the rivers 
are frozen hard and open to 
traffic on the ice. I was thus 
frozen in this winter in the 
middle north. It was only 
about latitude 60° N., hardly 
farther than Petrograd, but 
the continental climate and 
the distance from the sea make 
conditions really Arctic, and 
polar explorers scarcely meet 
with greater cold. To return 
to the world to catch the train 
home, to drive to the station 
I left the township of Bodaibo 
on 12th January 1926 at 9.50 
A.M., and arrived at the rail- 
way at Irkutsk at 10 A.M. on 
26th January, exactly fourteen 
days later. 

This journey was, of course, 
a serious affair, marked with 
little incident, yet full of in- 
terest, and it required con- 
siderable preparation. The first 
thing to do was to get a suit- 
able sleigh built. This is called 
a koshavd, and I inspected mine 
with great interest, for it was 
to be my home for two weeks. 
It was large and roomy, with 
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a hood like a hansom cab, with 
a luggage rack behind and a 
small boot at the back. It 
was large enough to enable a 
man to lie as on a couch, his 
feet thrust out in front, and, 
when filled generously with 
straw, was quite comfortable. 
The motive power was to be 
supplied by horses, of which 
more anon. It was designed 
for men of average height, and 
I, who am six feet tall, could 
lie in comfort. But my travel- 
ling companion, Yevgeny Nau- 
movich, seemed to be about 
ten feet long, for he had to 
fold up like a footrule. He 
was a charming and entertain- 
ing comrade, but his excess of 
inches made him an exceedingly 
angular bedfellow. Poor Yev- 
geny Naumovich, I fear he 
slept even less than I, and that 
was seldom more than two or 
three hours, for his elbows and 
legs would always take up 
more than their fair ration of 
space, till pressure and cramp 
became almost unendurable. 

The experts examined our 
koshavé and wagged their heads. 
“Tt will not pass,” they said 
wisely. There was much talk 
of this and that, and finally 
we were advised that we might 
try, as it would probably get 
through all right. So try we 
did, and got through. 

The next thing to attend to 
was the serious question of 
food. The commissariat was 
simplified by the cold, for there 
was no fear of food going bad. 
I was advised to provide fifty 
dinners, and for days before- 
hand Yevgeny Naumovich’s 
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cook and mine worked and 
slaved, finally producing in 
triumph a truly splendid larder. 

First there were two thousand 
pelmen. Without pelmen no 
Siberian can be happy for long. 
They are nutritious and, when 
taken in small doses at fairly 
long intervals, palatable enough, 
but I boggled at the thought 
of two thousand of them. They 
are little bundles of chopped 
meat wrapped in envelopes of 
flour paste, about as big as 
walnuts and, when frozen, just 
as hard, and they rattled in 
the bag like pebbles. 

The next thing was soup in 
which to eat the pelmen. We 
had four or five blocks of this, 
made of yak meat; to the 
surprise of my cook, I flatly 
refused to take the meat itself. 
Each piece of soup was cast 
in a stewpan, and retained the 
form of the mould; each was 
four or five inches across, of a 
translucent greenish colour, like 
frosted glass. 

Next, sixty cutlets, not cut- 
lets as we understand them, of 
tender meat attached to the 
bone, but chopped and squeezed 
together. Each pair of cutlets, 
with a lump of fat, was packed 
in grease-proof paper. 

Next, half a dozen steaks of 
taimen, the local salmon, also 
wrapped separately in paper. 
Then half a dozen yak tongues 
and the haunch of a kabargd. 
Now the kabarga is an excellent 
animal with many virtues ; its 
chief is the scent-gland of the 
male, which provides the musk 
of commerce, for which the 
Chinese breed the creature. It 
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is a kind of small deer, and the 
buck is armed with a pair of 
long curved tusks, which give 
a fierce aspect to an apparently 
gentle and rather delicate beast. 
My kabargd was a doe, and her 
flesh was tender and gamey, 
with a peculiar spicy flavour— 
a welcome addition to our 
menu. 

Next, such sundries as salt, 
sugar, pepper, and, above all, 
the indispensable tea. In 
Northern Asia they use brick 
tea, as black as ink and hard 
as oak. This is the most con- 
venient form for travelling, but 
I, aS a pampered foreigner, 
was able to secure a pound of 
“loose tea’ from China, and 
most excellent it was. 

Next, twelve pounds of salted 
nelma, the fattest and juiciest 
fish of the Lena, and a ham. 
It was first-rate ham, but de- 
livered so late that we had no 
time to slice it before leaving, 
and that was the source of 
much trouble. 

Last, but by no means least, 
a gallon of spirit. That was 
most precious, for it represented 
two and a half gallons of vodka, 
a commodity more powerful 
than money itself with the 
men of the taigd, and a valuable 
remedy against cold. 

Our next thought was for 
our clothing. I put on all the 
layers of warm woollens that 
I could find. On my legs 
stidganki—that is, long, loose, 
quilted and wadded breeches, 
such as the Siberians wear. 
On my feet not socks but 
woollen rags, portidnki, wrapped 
several times round, and then 
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kdtenki or vdlenki, heavy boots 
of thick felt, which keep out 
a cold that laughs at leather. 

On my head a squirrel-cap, 
fitting closely, with flaps tying 
well round the ears, neck, and 
throat. Over all this a warm 
goatskin coat with long hair 
on the inside, fastening up 
snugly to the throat, and then, 
on top of everything, a dohd— 
that is, a huge loose envelope, 
also of goatskin, but with the 
hair outside. The collar tucks 
up right over the head and 
flaps round till the face is well 
protected, leaving a mere pas- 
sage for the air, where the 
moisture of the breath quickly 
forms a wall of ice. 

Thus wrapped up we labori- 
ously crawled into our sleigh ; 
friends straightened the heavy 
skirts of the dohd, and pulled 
a great sheepskin rug well up, 
and we were prisoners. The 
great weight of all this cloth- 
ing and the numerous layers 
made the slightest movement 
a tremendous effort. I nursed 
a little bag with smoking 
materials, but it was impos- 
sible to fill a pipe when driv- 
ing; that meant exposing the 
hands too long to the deadly 
cold, and it was necessary to 
fill several before leaving each 
stopping-place, and from time 
to time to snatch off a gauntlet, 
strike a match, light. the pipe, 
and then plunge the hand, 
already nipped and painful, 
back into the snug recesses of 
the fur glove. 

The last preparation was to 
arrange with the postmaster 
for our attachment to the mail. 
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The first section of the road, 
from Bodaibo to Vitim, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, was through 
desolate almost uninhabited 
country, and the postmaster 
contracted to supply us with 
two horses and a _ driver, 
to take our baggage on the 
mail sleigh and to convey us 
this distance for the sum of 
a hundred and eighty - three 
roubles, about nineteen pounds. 

Then at length all was ready. 
Our friends drank a stirrup- 
cup in vodka to our pleasant 
journey and safe arrival, the 
boy driver climbed into his 
seat and cracked his long whip, 
the bells tinkled on the duga 
over the horses’ necks, and we 
were off. 

The first section was to take 
us three days and nights, and 
we were to find relays of horses 
at the various rest-houses main- 
tained by the post-office on 
the way. At Vitim we could 
easily make further arrange- 
ments, and everything was 
bright and promising. 

But the beginning was ill- 
omened. The Vitim is a fierce 
and rapid river, and the battle 
with the frost is prolonged. No 
sooner has a coat of ice formed 
than the stream bursts through 
again and washes the floes 
down to pile them up at the 
narrows, till the persistent cold 
wins remorselessly, and the 
broken ice is locked with jagged 
fangs in all directions, through 
which the few natives or scanty 
mail traffic laboriously cut a 
road so narrow that two horses 
cannot be harnessed abreast, 
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but only in tandem. This 
gives the driver no control over 
the leader, and ours insisted 
on trying to return home to 
his snug stable; at the best 
we could proceed but at walk- 
ing pace. And then I saw why 
the wiseacres had wagged their 
heads; the runners were an 
inch or two too far apart for 
this narrow road, so that the 
sides dragged in the snow. 
This made the pace slow and 
tired the horses, and it was not 
till the fifth day that we 
reached the town of Vitim. 
And when we met a mail 
sleigh coming in the other 
direction it was quite an ad- 
venture. One of us had to 
give way, like the two rams 
on the mountain path, and that 
meant sinking into the soft 
snow beside the track; but 
the horses were used to it, and 


floundered and tugged until 
they dragged us back with- 


out an upset. Fortunately the 
climate is so dry that there is 
but little snow, which is mea- 
sured by inches rather than by 
feet. Had it been deeper it 
would have been almost im- 
possible to pass. 

On this first section there are 
ten rest-houses, where relays 
of horses are provided; the 
huts, kept by the men in charge 
of the animals, are dark, dingy, 
and dirty, and the very thought 
of the possibility of having to 
pass a night in one was hor- 
rible. We reached the second 
at five o’clock in the evening. 
Yevgeny Naumovich brought 
in an armful of supplies from 
our big box, the iron stove was 
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piping hot, and in a trice we 
had the water boiling and a 
few cutlets fried and a good 
meal prepared. We had come 
thirty miles, and our animals 
should rest the night and re- 
turn the next day with the 
down mail; but this had only 
just arrived, and its beasts 
required a rest, so there was 
nothing for it but to stay the 
night. Fortunately we had the 
luck to chance on the only 
rest-house where there was a 
hostess, a handsome old lady 
with an invalid husband. She 
kept a state of relative cleanli- 
ness, 80 we wrapped ourselves 
in our furs and turned in on 
the floor without compunction. 
Our host and hostess were 
of aristocrat stock, and we 
blessed the old policy of the 
Tsars which had banished the 
best blood of Russia to 
Siberia. 

At six the next morning the 
horses were ready, and we pro- 
ceeded on our somewhat dreary 
journey. It was a long round 
of monotony tinged with the 
fear of another horseless night. 
Fortunately it was not too 
cold, as it was a cloudy day 
with a following wind, and 
we travelled in sluggish com- 
fort. 

As I lay dozing on the straw 
towards the evening I found 
the sleigh had stopped, and 
drowsily heard voices round me. 
““Nohorses ...” ‘“‘Twenty- 
four hours...” ‘Cannot be 
helped... .” 

This galvanised me into life. 
I sprang up, struggled with my 
leaden furs, made my way into 
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the dingy hut, and began to 
swear. I swore in English, I 
swore in French, I swore in 
German, and I swore in Rus- 
sian, with vigour and with 
eloquence. With a view to 
impressing the natives with the 
enormity of the occasion, I 
swore theatrically; I raved; 
I stamped; I tore off my cap 
and danced upon it. 

Then through the fog of rage 
I heard a refined and educated 
voice gently say, “ With whom 
have I the honour to speak ? ”’ 

I calmed down at once, and 
turned in surprise to see a small 
wizened man with a clever face. 
“Permit me to introduce my- 
self,” he said. “‘I am Benno 


Gugovich, telegraph -clerk at 
this post, very much at your 
service.” 

Telegraph-clerk! Saved! I 
addressed him in a few well- 
chosen words, and explained 


how I had a train to catch, a 
train to London, and less than 
a fortnight to do it in. 

“Benno Gugovich,” I said 
to him earnestly, ‘““I pray you 
stir your wires and procure 
me horses, for I must proceed 
with all speed to London.” 

‘“‘ With the utmost pleasure,” 
he said, and proceeded to call 
up Vorontsovka, the nearest 
settlement, while I sat fuming 
in the filthy hut. 

After about an hour he re- 
turned chuckling. “I have 
stirred them up,” he said, 
“and when they heard that 
there is an Englishman on the 
road, an unheard-of marvel, 
they became active. A pair 
will leave Vorontsovka at once, 
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and meet you to-morrow even- 
ing at No. 5 Station. A pair 
is due here to-night, which 
must rest till noon to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, you and your tall 
companion are the honoured 
guests of my humble abode, 
which is at least better than 
this filthy hut.” 

We accepted his hospitality 
with gratitude, and moved 
across to his cabin a few 
yards away. We were able 
to produce a sumptuous repast 
from the recesses of our food- 
box, but what won the heart 
of Benno Gugovich was the 
vodka, of which he had almost 
forgotten the taste. Like all 
Russians he loved the fiery 
fluid, so I gave him a bottle of 
spirit which he could dilute 
down to the customary strength 
of 40 per cent. To show his 
gratitude he produced a tumbler 
half-full of whiteish fat. 
“ This,” he explained, “is the 
most valuable of medicines, a 
potent remedy against all ail- 
ments ; it at once dispels rheu- 
matism, and is sovereign against 
consumption. I know it is 
pure and genuine, for I killed 
the bear myself and rendered 
down his fat, and grand sport 
it was,” he added, his sharp 
eyes sparkling at the reminis- 
cence of the sport. 

I thanked him for his cour- 
teous gift, which we set to 
work to melt down and pour 
into a bottle for the journey 
after I had satisfied his special 
request and eaten a good por- 
tion spread upon a chunk of 
black rye-bread. ‘‘ Isn’t it good 
indeed?” he asked, as he 
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eagerly watched my face for 
signs of appreciation of his 
precious delicacy. 

Benno Gugovich was an 
original. A Russian of German 
origin from Vilna, but of very 
mixed parentage, he was an 
expert telegraphist, and had 
seen much of the world. He 
had read much and widely, 
chiefly technical and scientific 
books, but uncritically, and he 
held forth convincingly on 
several strange theories, de- 
lighted to find a new and appre- 
ciative audience. 

‘Latin,’ he cried, banging 
the table in his enthusiasm, 
“Latin is an over-rated lan- 
guage ; it is not really old, not 
so old as people make out. 
Chinese is the oldest language 
in the world, and Latin is de- 
rived from Chinese.”” He then 
proceeded to dilate with great 
vigour of language and a wealth 
of explanatory gesticulation the 
horrid vices of the West, to 
the astonishment of the worthy 
post-driver, an honest and un- 
sophisticated countryman who 
sat agape at the surprising 
entertainment. 

Benno Gugovich changed his 
subject with bewildering rapid- 
ity. After a vigorous defence 
of the Baconian theory, in 
which he summarily demolished 
Shakespeare, he told my char- 
acter from my hand with dis- 
concerting accuracy and then 
continued: ‘‘ You mark my 
words. Ants have penetrated 
to every part of the world. 
They swarm in the tropics and 
spread almost to the poles ; 
the taigéd is full of them. Man 


has had his day; the future 
belongs to the ant.” 

“And are you not bored 
here, Benno Gugovich?” [I 
asked. “Surely after your 
travels and with your education 
life must be a little dull in 
this lone wilderness ? ”’ 

“Dull? ” he cried enthusi- 
astically, “not a bit. I have 
lived here four years, and hope 
to live here another ten. As 
for books,” and he pointed to 
a pile on the table, “the 
latest scientific publications are 
sent to me. For company I 
have my children and my 
wife.” 

At that minute his wife 
entered the room, and I under- 
stood much. She was a young 
woman of singular charm and 
no little beauty. The stalwart 
Siberian frame had been soft- 
ened by a Georgian mother, 
to whom she owed her dark and 
lustrous eyes and pallid skin. 
She was followed by four chil- 
dren, all fair as Norsemen, 
and I could hardly believe that 
she was the mother of the 
biggest boy. A fifth child, an 
infant, dangled in a hammock 
at the end of a larch pole 
fastened to the ceiling. 

“Yes,” she answered to my 
query, “we are thoroughly 
happy here, and our only 
thought is to build up a sure 
foundation of health for our 
children. See, even in winter 
they run about barefoot, and 
do not catch chill. As for their 
education, my husband teaches 
them.” 

Surely here was an idyll, for 
they were a really care-free 
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couple, far removed from the 
turmoil of the world, of which 
he had seen enough. They 
were a happy family indeed, 
and Anatole France’s king 
would have given half his realm 
for a shirt of Benno Gugovich. 

We sat late and yarned, and 
our host quaffed deeply of the 
vodka, which made him happier 
than ever, and it was late when 
Yevgeny Naumovich and I 
wrapped ourselves in our goat- 
skins and rolled up snugly on 
the floor to sleep. The next 
morning broke cloudy and misty 
as the last two had done—a 
welcome sign, for it meant 
that there would not be more 
than forty degrees of frost, 
and we were glad of these mild 
days. The forest around 


seemed dead and still, till a 
passing flock of bullfinches en- 
livened it for a few minutes 
with their pleasant twitter and 


warm pink bellies, which 
showed up as a welcome touch 
of colour against the snow as 
they flittered from tree-top to 
tree-top, the only sign of wild 
life that we saw on the first 
five days of our journey. 

At noon the horses were 
harnessed, and we bade farewell 
to our genial host and his 
charming family and proceeded 
on our way. Before dawn next 
morning we reached Vorot- 
sovka, but hurried on, glad 
to leave the horrid hut, and 
8o drove slowly, ever at walk- 
ing pace, till at seven on the 
morning of the sixteenth we 
entered Vitim, a considerable 
township situated at the junc- 
tion of the river of that name 
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with the mighty Lena. Here 
we found civilised acquaint- 
ances, and enjoyed the de- 
lights of a ‘‘ clean up” and of 
a European breakfast with 
white linen table-cloth, most 
savoury coffee with abundance 
of cream and much good fare, 
to which we did ample justice 
before, not without reluctance, 
we left on the long run to 
Kirensk. 

This is a distance of four 
hundred and thirty versts, or 
about three hundred and twenty 
miles, but there is more traffic 
to smooth the road down; 
besides, the frost wins an easier 
victory on the steady though 
massive Lena than on the 
turbulent waters of the Vitim. 
Here, too, we left the mail 
service and hired private horses 
from time to time on our way, 
for the banks of the Lena are 
studded with the settlements 
of the Russian colonists, and 
every thirty miles or so we 
came to a village where we 
could thaw our food and bodies, 
and obtain relays of horses. 
The peasants welcome this 
traffic as a windfall, and one 
of their few sources of ready 
cash; the uniform charge for 
the hire on this section of the 
road is five roubles per horse 
per verst, which works out to 
considerable sums on these great 
distances, and is far dearer than 
railway travel. 

We left Vitim at ten, and 
our first driver took us past 
Chuya to Ruisie, fifty kilo- 
metres, by seven in the even- 
ing. At Parshina at eleven at 
night we met an enterprising 
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driver named Zalutsky, who 
volunteered to take us all the 
fifty miles to Dubrovna with- 
out arelay. This meant a sub- 
stantial saving of time, so we 
agreed gladly, and left at one 
in the morning. The cold was 
intense, for the sky was clear 
and cloudless, and it was 
made worse by the fact that 
we were now to drive up-stream 
in the teeth of the hius, the 
gentle breeze of the Lena, 
slight in motion but penetrat- 
ing and persistent in effect at 
a temperature below ninety 
degrees of frost. 

It seemed an unending morn- 
ing. We awoke, dozed and 
lay drowsily, numbed, hour 


after hour through unchanging 
scenery of snow and ice on the 
broad river-bed with the per- 
petual forest on either bank. 
But it gradually crept by. The 


needle-like hius pierced through 
the fur and felt of my rugs and 
boots, so that my right foot 
was painful and rigid as wood. 
To combat the cold I suc- 
ceeded in dragging out the 
thermos from the straw behind 
me. I had filled it with hot 
tea before leaving, but when 
I had chipped the ice from 
the cork the tea inside was 
frozen. And then I found a 
vodka bottle in the hope of 
reviving our stagnant circula- 
tion, but even that was frozen 
solid through. 

Still, all things come to an 
end, and at eleven we reached 
Dubrovna, extracted ourselves 
with difficulty, and crawled 
into the welcome shelter of 
a nice warm house to thaw 
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our chilled frames by the 
iron stove, while I rubbed 
desperately to save my frozen 
foot. The driver was as cheer- 
ful and vigorous as ‘ever, and 
swallowed a tumblerful of 
thawed vodka with avidity, 
and eagerly pocketed the thirty- 
five roubles which he had so 
gallantly earned. Custom is 
indeed a wonderful thing, but 
it still seems miraculous that 
the human frame could survive 
such a night exposed on the 
box seat and not be frozen, 
when the thermometer had 
registered sixty-two and a half 
degrees below zero, or ninety- 
four and a half degrees of frost. 
Still more surprising was his 
plucky boy, a child of thirteen, 
who drove the baggage sleigh 
behind, and turned up pink- 
faced, smiling, and cheerful, 
and not a little proud of his 
performance, though he en- 
deavoured to appear as if it 
were the most everyday occur- 
rence. Among primitive folk 
the children learn to face the 
responsibilities and realities of 
life at an early age. 

For the colonists in these 
settlements along the Lena live 
a simple and hard but healthy 
and tolerably prosperous life. 
Their houses are large and 
roomy, built of larch logs, and 
the rooms are spacious, for 
land may be had for the ask- 
ing; the furniture consists 
generally of a fixed bench round 
the walls and a few tables and 
chairs, usually home-made. On 
the walls are hanging an old 
gun, with the head of a wapiti, 
skin of a bear, or some other 
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trophy of the chase, and de- 
corated with photographs in- 
numerable, many of sergeants 
and men in uniform, a relic of 
the days of the “ German 
War,” or coloured prints from 
an old edition of ‘ Russia in 
Pictures.’ The building is 
heated by a massive masonry 
stove, kept alight permanently 
through the winter. A gentle 
persistent warmth pervades the 
whole house from the heated 
bricks long after the wood 
inside is burnt out, to be re- 
newed in the morning, and the 
snowy fur coats are hung up to 
dry beside it while the children 
find a snug warm bed on top. 
For purposes of immediate heat 
such as cooking, almost all 
have a small iron stove on 
which a pot may be quickly 
brought to the boil. Cooking 
seems to be confined to stew- 


ing, frying, and boiling, while 
tea, of course, is prepared with 
the samovar, or tea-urn, which 
is heated independently, usually 


with charcoal. Only in the 
more prosperous houses do they 
have more than one utensil to 
cook in, generally a mixture 
between a stewpan and a fry- 
ing-pan, and the meal is served 
up piping hot in the original 
dish, from which all present 
help themselves with their own 
forks. The houses are generally 
well kept and clean enough, 
the floors of bare boards, or 
covered with home-woven car- 
pets of hemp, or sometimes 
strewn with larch needles. 
Land has practically no value, 
80 every house stands in its 
Own courtyard, with a wooden 
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fence ten feet high or more all 
round, and large double gates, 
which are normally kept locked. 
In the yard are the stables, 
the cart and cattle-sheds, and 
all the worldly goods of the 
owner. All the members of 
the family—usually three, often 
four generations—sleep together, 
for the luxury of separate bed- 
rooms has not yet penetrated 
to the more simple com- 
munities. 

The winters are so severe 
that they are obliged to keep 
much of the live stock in the 
kitchen, where the hen-coop 
serves as a table ; as the rooms 
are spacious, even bigger crea- 
tures may be kept indoors. 
In one house I visited there 
was a calf behind a railing in 
the large and roomy kitchen- 
parlour. The queer brute was 
very playful and cheery, and 
when released from his cage 
vented his youthful energy by 
galloping clumsily up and down 
the room, carefully choosing the 
diagonal for the sake of the 
longest run, and behaving in 
a perfectly absurd and gro- 
tesque manner, to the amuse- 
ment of the children and the 
fright of the rabbits, which 
thumped about the floor. The 
folk are by no means without 
a sense of the beautiful, how- 
ever, and take some pains to 
decorate their simple homes. 
In the better houses there are 
always some wistful plants in 
pots, usually a Ficus of some 
sort, or a maple, or perhaps an 
oleander. These are carefully 
tended, and grow well enough 
in the heated rooms, and add 
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a welcome touch of greenness 
to the scene. 

We drove past numerous 
villages with strange names, 
such as Pianny Buik, from the 
fanciful resemblance to a 
drunken bull, Chasty, Kor- 
tanovo, Ichora, Darina, Gor- 
bovo, in many of which we 
stopped to change horses and 
drivers, and refresh ourselves 
with some warmth and a meal. 
Most of them were fairly com- 
fortable, but in one we hit 
upon a poverty-stricken and 
depressing house. In one dim 
corner, as though hiding his 
deformity in the obscurity 
while warming his misshapen 
frame by the stove, there sat 
a hideous cretin with an enor- 
mous head and a ghastly double 
goitre; he sat silent and mo- 
tionless in the shadow as though 
conscious of his dreadful ap- 
pearance. Yet even this loath- 
some environment was en- 
livened by the presence of a 
buxom young woman with the 
pleasing face so typical of the 
Lena. It was two in the morn- 
ing when we called for warmth, 
tea, and borses, and all were 
asleep. An aged crone crawled 
out of her mats, and hobbled 
to the iron stove, which she 
lit with a burning splinter of 
pine, and in a trice the water 
was boiling and tea ready. 
Her old husband, a nonagen- 
arian, was too feeble to help ; 
but the son, seemingly about 
sixteen, though with a strangely 
loud and strident voice, went 
out to harness up and mend a 
broken shaft, a trifling occur- 
rence in Siberia, for the damage 
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was quickly repaired with a bit 
of rope. The little fellow came 
in again, and unwrapped his 
head and showed the face of 
a whiskered man of forty, a 
dwarf, too, though not mis- 
shapen. The pleasant young 
woman was his wife, poor soul, 
married to a man with the 
body and brain of a child, and 
yet seemingly contented enough 
and as comely a wench as you 
could wish to see, like a daisy 
on a dunghill. They were 
dreadfully poor, and when I 
paid him the six roubles which 
were his share of the fare, 
about thirteen shillings, to 
which I added a poltinik, about 
a shilling, “Aha!” he cried 
in childish glee, as he rolled 
the money in a little wad and 
buried it in the recesses of his 
skins, “this is money, real 
money! It is good, very good. 
I tried yesterday to borrow 
five roubles from the miller, 
but he would not lend me a 
grosh, and there is no credit. 
And how lazy those devils of 
horses were, to be sure! If 
only I had had a whip how I 
would have made them go, 
and how the snow would have 
scattered ! ”’ 

It was fortunate that we had 
our own food with us, for even 
money could not buy bread in 
this desolate hamlet. Yevgeny 
Naumovich, to my distress, had 
an accident with the soup; 
he was bringing it in his hands, 
when it slipped, fell to the floor, 
and broke into a hundred 
pieces. I did not fancy them, 
but our hostess swept them for 
the next day’s dinner. It was 
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here that I borrowed a felling- 
axe and smashed the ham. 
We had made several ineffectual 
attempts to carve the frozen 
meat, but only spoilt our knives. 
It broke into irregular lumps, 
which we were able to thaw 
and eat. 

In several villages we met 
with jolly parties, for January 
is a slack month in these climes, 
and so is the season for matri- 
mony. Once when we were 
waiting for our horses about 
midnight our host came home 
from a celebration in a very 
happy frame of mind. ‘“‘ How 
dull you all are ! ’ he exclaimed. 
“Come, mother, let us dance 
a bit.” And straightway the 
old crone, smoking her birch- 
wood pipe on her bed in the 
corner, struck up a rollicking 
ditty in a broken falsetto, and 
the young wife, her baby in 


her arms, joined in and sang 
in chorus too. The man swayed 
his arms and snapped his fingers 
in unison, and in spite of his 
heavy felt boots his feet beat 
cheerfully and rhythmically on 


the floor. The folk dance of 
the Lena is a speciality recall- 
ing the kazachka of the Ukraine, 
familiar on the variety stage 
to Western audiences, but the 
steps are rapid and complex, 
and style is all - important. 
Many of the big-boned men of 
the Lena are adepts, and it is 
inspiriting to watch them as 
with head erect and body rigid 
they stamp and beat a rapid 
tattoo. 

As all travellers find, the 
usual lies were told us about 
the road. On the Vitim they 
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all had said that we should 
find good going after the town 
of Vitim, but the fulfilment 
kept receding. It was in fair 
condition, it is true, in parts, 
but the weather had turned 
milder, the breeze risen a little, 
and a fall of snow made the 
road heavy for the sleigh and 
fatiguing for the animals. The 
price of hire of the horses was 
high. For long they had been 
saying that the fixed rate in 
the locality was fifteen kopecks 
per horse per verst, but that 
it would soon be cheaper. This 
works out at nearly two shillings 
a mile, dear enough when you 
are counting in thousands. This 
price held out as far as Ust 
Kut, about seven hundred and 
thirty miles from Irkutsk, when 
it fell by one-third. 

At Krasnoy4rovo our host 
was a jovial old gentleman of 
seventy, Makar Semenovich by 
name, and he owned a good 
house. We arrived at eight in 
the morning, and he had not 
yet quite shaken off the night 
before, when doubtless he too 
had been to a wedding. He 
made us taste the samogonka 
on which he had been cele- 
brating, and poisonous stuff 
it was. His house was well 
equipped with furniture made 
by his strapping sons, and the 
walls were carved into diamond- 
shaped panels picked out in 
green, brown and white, with 
very pleasing effect, the work 
of the long winter evenings. 
Makar Semenovich was a 
smoker, and as delighted as a 
child when I filled his pipe 
with good English tobacco. 
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The old gentleman was irre- 
sistible, and he admired my 
briars so much that I simply 
had to give him one as a 
souvenir, an act of quixotry, 
protested Yevgeny Naumovich, 
but pardonable as I was on 
my way to England. In his 
joy and gratitude the old man 
kissed me. 

At Markovo, a big village 
of some sixty or seventy houses, 
where we were getting nearer 
to Irkutsk, only about five 
hundred miles away, the in- 
fluence of the nearness of civili- 
sation was beginning to make 
itself apparent. Our host there, 
for instance, kept a shop, but 
the wares were uninteresting, 
chiefly brick tea, biscuits, bon- 
bons, candles, and matches. 


There were, however, several 
skins hanging, chiefly of squirrel 
and ermine, with one good fex. 


I tried to buy it, but he dared 
not sell, for he was only a 
collecting agent for the Fur 
Trust, the jealously guarded 
State monopoly. The price 
paic. to the hunter for squirrel 
skins was about half a crown 
each, and for a red fox in good 
pelt, pale in colour, about two 
guineas. 

On 21st January we reached 
a village called Rakéeva, where 
we were greeted by a pop, or 
priest, in a long dirty grey cloak, 
rivalling in colour and almost 
in length his dusty hair and 
beard. He had a suave edu- 
cated voice which he used un- 
ceasingly. He told us at length 
how an archbishop had been 
so numbed by the cold when 
driving in the north that he 
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had succumbed to the insidious 
delights of the vodka bottle, 
which he forthwith began to 
praise. “And have you not 
a little of that precious fluid 
with you, my good sirs, to 
warm the thin blood of a poor 
old priest ? For I am a regular 
toper, a drunkard—in fact, a 
confirmed soaker.” I could 
hardly refuse the old man, and 
he filled his glass generously ; 
up went his elbow and down 
went the vodka. “Ha!” he 
exclaimed, “that was good, 
very good. I seldom get vodka 
nowadays, and that is hard, 
for you know I am a regular 
toper, a drunkard—in fact, a 
confirmed soaker.” And he 
proceeded to dilate upon the 
hardness of life. ‘‘ The Com- 
munists scarcely let me exist,” 
he lamented, “and the Co- 
operative Stores will not sell 
me tea nor sugar nor salt nor 
lard nor candles. Go away, 
they say, you are not one of 
us. And what can a poor old 
man do? Yes, please, do pass 
that bottle nearer, for I am a 
regular toper, a drunkard—in 
fact, a confirmed soaker.” I 
could not prevent him helping 
himself, freely indeed, any more 
than I could stop his smooth 
and garrulous tongue. At 
last our horses were ready, we 
thanked our hostess, gave her 
a rouble for her trouble, and 
stepped out into the cold, and 
as we settled ourselves into 
our furs we could hear the dis- 
tant voice wailing “... a 
regular toper, a drunkard—in 
fact, a confirmed soaker.” 

The freshly fallen snow had 
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made the road heavy, and pro- 
gress was slow; the horses 
soon grew tired, and we had 
to change more often; the 
peasants, too, had given up 
tying bells to the duga, and 
I missed the cheerful tinkling 
which had for so long cheered 
my dozing hours during the 
last ten days. In _ silence, 
scarcely broken by the beat 
of the hoofs upon the snow, we 
reclined on our straw in a state 
of physical and mental inertia, 
dully watching the slow pas- 
sage of time. 

We were glad to reach Ust 
Kut, a rather important little 
township, where we were shown, 
in pride and triumph, a wonder 
from the west, a cuckoo clock. 
At Zakabenin there were only 
two old patriarchs, their 
wrinkled leathery faces alike 
as two peas. These surely 


could scarcely take us, and I 
turned in despair to the grand- 


daughter. She laughed. “We 
will not let you down,” she 
said; “I will drive you my- 
self.”” And surely enough, at 
eleven at night under a cold, 
cold sky, this gallant girl of 
eighteen took the reins and 
drove us over forty miles, her 
younger brother following with 
the baggage sleigh, while she 
atoned for the absence of bells 
by singing all the night cheer- 
fully but woefully out of tune. 

At one spot the next day 
our yemchik or driver called 
out, “A roe! A roe!” and 
Sure enough there she went, 
a doe, calmly wading through 
the deep snow across the river. 
When about a hundred yards 
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away she stopped, cocked her 
ears at us, and stared. We 
returned the compliment. ‘‘ Oh 
for a rifle, or even a gun!” 
for we badly wanted her meat. 
But my only weapon was a 
pocket Browning. It seemed 
childish, yet I could not resist, 
and gave her five rounds. I 
saw the bullets strike the snow 
all round her, underneath her, 
and behind her, but she cared 
not a rap; she never even 
wagged her ears, but stared 
immovably at us, wondering 
no doubt what all the fuss was 
about. We had to leave her 
and drive on our way, venison- 
less. 

We were now really nearing 
Irkutsk, and at Zaplioska, only 
about three;hundred and forty 
miles from the city, we found 
civilisation manifest in unex- 
pected luxuries in the form 
of a piano, of wallpaper and 
good oil lamps, and a stove of 
glazed tiles. Our host was a 
genial old gentleman, who had 
become prosperous through con- 
tracts for haulage and supply 
for the mines. His wife was 
an excellent hostess, and at 
four in the morning provided 
us with a first-rate hot meal, 
roast chicken with salad, and 
real plates, knives and forks, 
and a white linen table-cloth. 
This was a treat indeed, and 
seldom have I grudged less the 
ten roubles I gave her for her 
trouble. 

Verholensk is a town of some 
importance, the scene of a 
victory of the pioneer Cossacks 
over the Buriats some three 
hundred years ago; here they 
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built one of their stockaded 
fortresses of larch logs, which 
remained till quite recently one 
of the few antiquities of Siberia, 
but the vandals of to-day de- 
stroyed it for firewood, too lazy 
to fell the trees that grow like 
grass outside. Here, too, there 
is an office of the militia—that 
is, the police station, and I 
startled my companion by call- 
ing. The commandant and his 
men were astonished at a visit 
from a passing Englishman, 
about the most improbable 
event in the world even before 
the war, far more so nowadays. 
My object, too, must have sur- 
prised them, for it was to beg, 
borrow, or buy a few more 
rounds for my pistol. But my 
papers were in order and my 
manner tactful, and I came 
away from the astonished 


gathering the richer by three 


rounds, all they could spare 
me. Still, it was sufficient, for 
if three should fail to save the 
situation, there would hardly 
be need for a fourth. And as 
I came out Yevgeny Naumo- 
vich was waiting in the greatest 
apprehension in the sleigh, for 
it is the old, old story in Russia, 
be it the Tsar’s police or Soviet 
militia or the dread G.P.U. 
itself, they always inspire fear. 

Soon we came to Kachug, 
which now seemed positively 
suburban, a mere couple of 
hundred miles or so from 
Irkutsk. We claimed hospi- 
tality from an old acquaint- 
ance, manager of the river ship- 
ping company, and were re- 
ceived with a genial and a 
hearty welcome. We had been 
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there .before in the summer, 
and then he had been a grass- 
widower, but now his wife was 
back, returned from Europe— 
that is to say, from Moscow, 
where she had been to consult 
specialists about her sick child. 
We were promptly conducted 
to a royal repast. Salmon 
mayonnaise most daintily gar- 
nished, caviare both yellow and 
black, hams, tongues, sweet 
biscuits, jellies and dainties of 
all kinds, and vodka of various 
colours, including, of course, 
the inevitable “portvin.” I 
felt embarrassed, and apolo- 
gised to my hostess, who was 
fashionably dressed, while I 
had a beard of four days’ 
growth, and had been in my 
clothes for thirteen. But she 
laughed. ‘‘ You are on the 
road,” she said, ‘‘ and we know 
what that means.” 

Our host had been advised 
by telegram of our arrival, and 
I felt deeply flattered at so 
signal a reception, and not a 
little surprised. Still more so 
when a guest entered; and 
then another, and before long 
the entire rank and fashion of 
Kachug’s intellectual society 
were there. My embarrassment 
became extreme, as my appear- 
ance was most unbecoming, and 
I found it hard indeed to main- 
tain the tradition of the well- 
groomed Englishman abroad, 
especially when I thought that 
my worthy host and hostess 
had prepared this display in 
my honour. But I flattered 
myself in vain, for the party 
was not to pay a compliment 
to a mere passing Englishman, 
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but to celebrate the safe return 
of our hostess to her home after 
her peregrinations in distant 
Europe. 

And a merry party it was, 
for Siberians as well as Russians 
know how to enjoy themselves. 
They let themselves go, and 
did full justice to the cakes and 
ale, and the garnished salmon, 
as well as the vodka, disap- 
peared with surprising rapidity. 
And then the music sprang up, 
and in two minutes the whole 
party were dancing to the 
strains of the guitar. They 
danced the steps of a hundred 
years ago, and eagerly pressed 
me to teach them the fox-trot. 
But alas! I am no dancer, 
and I wished the earth would 
open and swallow me. True, 


the guests were, if I may be 
permitted such an indiscretion, 
shall we say a trifle provincial 


in their costume, though not 
our hostess with her grand 
dignity of manner, nor yet a 
charming damsel, arrived, I am 
sure, direct in a band-box from 
Paris, as dainty and neat a 
maid as one could wish to see. 
“ Surely you have recently been 
to France, Alexandra George- 
evna?’’ I asked her. She 
laughed a merry laugh and 
said, ‘““I have never been to 
Europe. I have been to Irkutsk 
and I have been to Yakutsk, 
but never any farther.” I was 
astonished, and thought it must 
be a heaven-sent gift that some 
women have, talent and taste 
in dress, for this girl, hardly 
more than a child, who had 
scarcely left her native village, 
with exiguous means, a very 
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limited choice of material, had 
produced an_ effect quite 
Parisian. 

Yevgeny Naumovich, who 
was a young man, wanted to 
stay and dance all night, and, 
but for my beard, I would 
gladly have supported him, 
but I could not feel at my ease. 
Our horses had long been ready 
and the new driver warned, so 
at ten I said good-bye, and we 
left the cheerful scene. In the 
yard our driver had been enjoy- 
ing himself in the usual Russian 
way. He was very drunk, but 
the horses were sober, 80 we 
made the best of it, and off we 
went. The icy air revived our 
yemchik, and we soon saw that 
he was really a fine whip. The 
road was rough, uphill at first, 
for here we left the river, and 
full of holes, yet he drove us 
forty-five miles in five and a 
half hours without once using 
the whip or an oath. All that 
night and all the next day was 
over the steppe of the Buriats, 
cattle-raisers and farmers, but 
the villages are inhabited by 
Russian settlers. They have a 
hard life, and one of their 
greatest trials is the water 
supply, which is lamentable ; 
every glass of tea had a thick 
bed of sand and clay at the 
bottom. 

At one next morning we 
reached Usiurd4, where we 
found another most excellent 
driver, and at four we came 
to the last village on our long 
journey, Oyog. We had done 
a record run from Kachug to 
Usiurda, a hundred and twenty- 
eight miles in twenty-four hours, 
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and now we were at Oyog, 
only twenty-seven miles from 
Irkutsk, and our horses were 
not yet tired. 

“‘Innokenty Silifonovich,’ I 
asked our yemchik, “‘ why are 
we waiting here? Why do not 
we push on ? ” 

“Because of the brigands,”’ 
he answered, “‘for the road 
from Oyog to Irkutsk is the 
most dangerous in Siberia ; the 
safest time of day to drive is 
after daybreak. When it dawns 
we will proceed.” 

Well, I had to believe it. 
Every one had told me the 
same tale, and the authorities 
themselves had permitted and 
even facilitated my little pistol, 
which gave at least a certain 
feeling of comfort, though of 
little use against a party of 
resolute men well mounted and 
armed with rifles and hand- 
grenades. So it was better to 
take no chances, and we sat 
sipping tea and chatting, watch- 
ing the strapping daughter of 
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the house stir the dough, and the 
old mother, who sat spinning 
as our great grandmothers used 
to do. She opened the door of 
the stove, and the bright glow 
threw up an old-world picture 
as it fell on the red kerchief 
round her head and on her 
aquiline features, doubtless in- 
herited from some _ political 
exile, and it was fascinating to 
watch the nimble movement of 
her fingers as she wound and 
twisted the spindle and the 
thread. 

At length it began to dawn, 
and at half-past six we left, 
and at ten drove without inci- 
dent into Irkutsk, exactly four- 
teen days after our departure 
from Bodaibo. 

Yevgeny Naumovich un- 
folded himself, and we extri- 
cated ourselves from the sleigh 
which had been our home for 
two weeks, and as we shook 
hands in true Russian fashion, 
we said “s priyéedom”’ (“on 
safe arrival ’’). 








MARAKA. 


BY C. E. M. C. 


It has always seemed strange 
to me, through ignorance per- 
haps, that with the advent of 
an age for amazing discoveries, 
it is possible that there should 
be any such thing as “a lost 
art.” We unearth receptacles 
made from certain alloys; our 
assayers and metallurgists de- 
termine their composition, and 
the exact proportions of the 
different metals that compose 
them, and yet, despite our 
exceedingly wide knowledge of 
chemistry and its application, 
we are unable to discover the 
secret of making these ancient 
treasures. In a like manner, 


we know but little of a host 


of other secrets of the past, 
and we can but marvel at the 
ignorance of an otherwise en- 
lightened age. 

The same applies, to a cer- 
tain degree, to the forms of 
skill at which the human race 
used to be not only very pro- 
ficient, but in which men of 
a bygone age delighted. In 
the more barbaric or heathen 
races, much of this skill still 
exists, although with an ad- 
vancing civilisation penetrating 
the remotest portions of this 
world, these arts are rapidly 
falling into disuse, and will 
doubtless, within a compara- 
tively short space of time, be 
lost for ever. More is the pity, 
for there is little which calls 
for greater admiration than the 


proficiency which relies prin- 
cipally for its perfection on the 
aptitude and training of the 
individual. This may explain 
to a large extent the popularity 
which all outdoor games still 
enjoy, although even such 
skill is undergoing perversion 
through the _ professionalism 
which is permeating it. Com- 
mercialism has invaded our 
world, and much of its poetry 
has already been lost. 

All games and sport probably 
owe their origin to primitive 
hunting skill. The weapons 
of that age were, naturally, of 
the most elementary character, 
and consisted chiefly of clubs 
and stones, and later of spears ; 
and the fact that the great 
majority of our present-day 
games possess, in some form 
or other, the basic essentials 
of a bat and ball, is suggestive 
that something more than coin- 
cidence is responsible for that 
state. 

In a fairly recent issue of 
an overseas publication, I read 
the following passage from 
‘Where the Bright Waters 
Meet,’ by Plunket Greene: 
“Then I picked up a stone 
and threw it at the stoat, and 
never have I regretted so much 
that my hand had lost the 
cunning of my boyhood in 
Ireland, where stone-throwing 
is a fine art.”” This passage is 
in itself a suggestive pointer 
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in regard to what has already 
been said; but its effect on 
me when I read it brought 
back a flood of memories of 
my youth, when, through the 
lack of more modern armament, 
I satisfied my ardent craving 
for “hunting” by using the 
most primitive weapons. In 
the memory of those distant 
days, foremost among all about 
me stands out a native, “ Ma- 
raka’’—a name consisting of 
three long syllables,—who was 
not only my ‘‘ chief abettor in 
crime,’ but who was my prin- 
cipal instructor in this delect- 
able sport. And verily, I could 
hardly have acquired a tutor 
better versed in the primitive 
arts and in veld lore than this 
marvellous negro. 

He still lives, although he is 
old now, and probably, save 


in memory, past all the glories 


of those far-off days. He is a 
Basuto, and he came into my 
parents’ service when but a 
youth in 1894. When he came 
to us he had already seen a 
little of life for a native, having 
spent two years on the Johan- 
nesburg goldfields, and having 
been involved in various 
*‘ affairs,”” of which we fortu- 
nately only heard when he had 
already proved his worth. 

He was tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with a fine strong face 
and an infectious smile, which 
revealed a set of teeth the sight 
of which might very well have 
caused sympathetic absolution 
for any one breaking the tenth 
commandment. He became 
cook to the household, but his 
character was such that, despite 
such sedentary work, he never 
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acquired a vestige of the cor- 
pulence or the flabbiness gener- 
ally associated with such an 
occupation. He retired in 1924 
—after thirty years of faithful 
service. 

The duties of the South 
African cook of those days 
varied to a degree which would 
send even the satellites of a 
present-day cook into the worst 
paroxysms of injured pride, for, 
besides attending to the kitchen, 
he had to fetch some of the 
raw materials necessary for the 
preparation of the meals. 

And so it was that, during 
the summer months, when the 
maize-fields were nearing ma- 
turity, Maraka and I used to 
go out to distant “lands ” to 
fetch young green maize cobs, 
which, when boiled and eaten 
with fresh butter and salt, are 
so savoury a dish. These 
excursions were a daily occur- 
rence at this period, and were 
at times of longer duration 
than was actually necessary ; 
but in those palmy days we 
were as yet unaffected by the 
rush and bustle which rule at 
present, and nobody troubled 
greatly about our somewhat 
obvious delays. 

Maraka’s stone-throwing was 
a@ science in itself; he could 
throw a stone to an in- 
credible distance, and his aim 
at times was so unerring as 
to appear almost uncanny. 
But he left little to chance, 
and even in his choice of stones 
showed a care and a discrimina- 
tion which the uninitiated would 
have thought superfluous. 
** Stones,” he would say, “‘ must 
vary with the conditions under 
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which you must throw ”; and 
so I found that for birds in full 
flight he always used, if pos- 
sible, multi-coloured stones 
with chipped edges. His reason 
for this preference was enun- 
ciated in an oft-repeated maxim: 
“The bird must hear its enemy, 
for thus will it swerve to meet 
the stone,’’ which, of course, is 
true ; for, times out of number, 
a bird would pass unscathed 
were it not scared by the whir- 
ring whistle of the approach- 
ing stone, which makes it take 
that sudden deviation to its 
doom. 


Since stone-throwing requires ' 


the most consummate skill in 
order to be effective, it was 
reserved only for such game as 
afforded a fairly easy target ; 
and under this category, the 
South African turtle-dove, with 
its level motion of flight and 
its easily flustered character- 
istics, came under our notice. 
I have seen these birds brought 
down by the redoubtable Ma- 
raka, when merely out for 
practice, with a thin flat stone 
known as the ‘‘ wind-skepper,”’ 
which is thrown with a down- 
ward sweep of the arm, and 
which rises sky wards with amaz- 
ing rapidity. Throwing such 
Stones with accuracy is a matter 
of marvellous judgment of dis- 
tances, for the thrower dis- 
cards aim almost entirely, and 
relies principally on the power 
which he exerts on the stone, 
so that when the bird sees it 
rising to it, that moment is 
its last. Ill admit that it 
sounds rather impossible, but 
the “super” expert of this 
art, on the top of his form, 
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is only proud of his achieve- 
ment when he manages to hit 
a swallow during its lightning- 
like flight. 

Quail, as everybody knows, 
calls for fairly good shooting, 
and for a quick and good eye, 
yet Maraka used stone-throwing 
in “hunting” them, although 
when it was a question of the 
more serious business of hunt- 
ing for the pot, the stick was 
more usually used. The type 
of stick we used in this instance 
was cut from a quince hedge, 
and consisted of a length of 
about forty-two inches and 
from three-quarters to an inch 
in thickness at its butt. Season- 
ing was quickly accomplished 
by holding it, unbarked, to a 
fire during the long summer 
evenings. 

Natives are generally very 
much at home in stone-throw- 
ing; they keep calm and cool, 
and throw at the right psycho- 
logical moment. Many is the 
time that I have taken a well- 
merited “licking” for staying 
out in the lands in the com- 
pany of a crowd of native herd- 
boys “hunting” game! On 
those occasions my lunch con- 
sisted of quails and doves 
cooked in red-hot coals, and 
of grilled maize-cobs—and in 
those haleyon days no fare 
tempted me more. Some of 
these herd-boys, through con- 
stant practice, became extraor- 
dinary marksmen with their 
sticks. A feat which was re- 
garded as worthy of the accom- 
plished hunter was to sever 
either the head or the wing of 
the quail in flight, without in 
any way injuring its body, and 
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I have seen this done over and 
over again. 

Sometimes, when the pangs 
of hunger became unbearable, 
the ordinary chicken hawk was 
called in to our assistance, and 
his services were especially re- 
quisitioned when quail or hare 
hunting. The method of doing 
this was somewhat uncanny 
itself, for it merely consisted 
of sending out long, unvaried, 
and piercing whistlings into the 
sky. I presume that the hawks 
by dint of this oft-repeated 
occurrence had come to asso- 
ciate these sounds with the 
chance of a dinner, for the fact 
remains that we were seldom 
unsuccessful in calling up these 
allies. As is well known, the 
quail and the hare live in 
mortal terror of the hawk; 
and so it happened that once 
a quail had risen and had been 


swooped down upon by the 
hawk, it at once took cover, 
where, in abject fear, it became 
incapable of any further move. 
I regret to say that we used to 
pick up these poor wretched 


terrified birds, and felt no 
compunction in killing them in 
this cold-blooded manner for 
our lunch. 

Hares suffered much the same 
fate, except that they were 
generally dispatched with the 
stick ‘‘on the run.” The hawk, 
however, simplified the matter 
considerably, since it made the 
hare take cover at every oppor- 
tunity and at short intervals, 
thereby affording us an ever- 
recurring target until its demise. 

But to his everlasting credit, 
these incidents are apart from 
Maraka’s exploits entirely. 
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When I went out with him, 
operations were of true sports- 
manlike character. 

I remember an occasion when 
Maraka and I went out to the 
lands. We put up a hare, 
which I missed altogether with 
my stick. Maraka watched its 
course carefully, saw it dis- 
appear in a dip, and as it did 
not reappear on the farther 
side, rightly concluded that it 
had retaken cover. We ap- 
proached the place carefully, 
and the hare got up at about 
twenty yards range, and ran 
in a series of those quaint 
wobbly hops which a _ hare 
assumes when it is not greatly 
frightened. Instead of taking 
a short rapid run towards his 
quarry, as I had often seen 
him do before throwing, Maraka, 
whose “shot” it was, waited 
until the hare had covered 
another few yards, and then 
hurled his stick with all his 
force. The throw was a “side” 
one, and the end of the stick 
during one of its rapid revolu- 
tions struck the hare at the 
back of the head and killed it 
instantly. As we walked to- 
wards our kill, Maraka said, 
‘*T was too near at first; and 
had I thrown then, I should 
have missed just as you did.” 
The same applies when one is 
out with a gun, of course; if 
one fires before a partridge has 
settled to its flight or a hare 
has got into its stride, one very 
often misses. The secret in 
all such ‘‘ hunting ” is to take 
one’s time and to aim well. 

Nevertheless the arts of stone 
and stick -throwing are not 
solely dependent on practice 
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and a good eye for their per- 
fection, for a judgment of the 
psychological moment at which 
to throw plays an important 
part in the development of 
such skill. I never attained 
any really remarkable degree 
of proficiency in these arts, and 
yet I have a good eye, and I 
certainly could never have been 
accused of not practising suffi- 
ciently. 

Maraka was a never-ending 
source of diversion to me in 
my extreme youth. Unlike 
the majority of other natives, 
he possessed a singularly in- 
ventive and resourceful brain, 
and he took pride in improvis- 
ing all sorts of tricks to obtain 
an object. One such occur- 
rence very nearly cost him his 
life. He had evolved a novel 
method of fishing, which con- 
sisted of diving under rocks in 
the river which forms one of 
the boundaries of my father’s 
estate, and of cornering fish 
in crevices, which enabled him 
to catch his quarry by hand. 
One day, whilst indulging in 
this delectable pastime, he 
caught a magnificent fish, but 
found to his horror, on trying 
to withdraw his hand, that the 
crevice in which he had been 
fishing held him as securely as 
his hand clutched the fish. 
He wisely released his capture 
immediately, and realising that 
a collected mind was essential 
in such a position, composedly 
tried, by every movement he 
could think of, to free his hand. 
He met with no success; and 
as at this stage he was nearing 
exhaustion, it was only by 
exerting a superhuman effort 
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that he contrived to wrench 
his hand out, but at the cost 
of the entire skin over his wrist 
and his knuckles. This experi- 
ence proved too much even for 
Maraka, and he vowed never 
to attempt any further such 
experiments. 

‘* Playing to the gallery ”’ is 
a form of vanity for which the 
majority of the human race 
has a failing, and Maraka was 
particularly susceptible to its 
charms. At a short distance 
from the actual homestead my 
father had built a “‘ rondavel ” 
dairy. This type of building, 
as its name implies, is circular 
in shape, the roof being usually 
thatched with reeds and a 
species of long tough grass. 
Our particular dairy was ten 
feet in height, and Maraka’s 
favourite ‘‘ stunt ’’ consisted in 
taking a run of about forty 
yards, and having gained suffi- 
cient impetus, to run up the 
wall of the building, pluck out 
a little of the thatch, and 
jump down to earth! His feat, 
as its ulterior motive was prob- 
ably designed to do, produced 
an element of competition, and 
I have often seen gallant at- 
tempts to imitate him end in 
discomfiture—much to Maraka’s 
undisguised amusement. 

During the Boer War the 
South African Republic, as is 
well known, did all in its power 
to induce all burghers, as the 
inhabitants of the country were 
called, to join its ranks. As, 
however, a number of these 
men held very decided anti- 
Boer views, they refused to 
comply with the order for con- 
scription ; and the matter, as 
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a result, resolved itself into 
a determination on the part 
of the Boer forces to capture 
such individuals, and an equal 
resolve on the part of these 
burghers to avoid capture. My 
father, owing to his nationality, 
came under this category, and 
during the early days of the 
war many attempts were made 
by the Boers to capture him. 
His farm is situated on the 
borders of Basutoland, at the 
time a neutral native state 
under Crown Government, and 
the proximity of his estate to 
this refuge gave him a form of 
immunity which necessitated 
some care and strategy on the 
part of his would-be captors 
if they were to attain their 
object. And so it happened 


that one day two armed mem- 
bers of the Republic rode to 
the farm by devious ways and 


under cover, and took shelter 
in a forest of poplars situated 
in a deep hollow or ‘“ kloof”’ 
some distance from the house, 
and there prepared to await a 
favourable opportunity to effect 
their capture. Unfortunately 
for their ruse, their arrival had 
not escaped the vigilant eye of 
Maraka. Our cook spoke Dutch 
fluently, and the Boers were 
therefore considerably surprised 
by the sudden appearance of 
our servant bearing a tray with 
tea and cake which, they were 
informed, was sent to them by 
the owner of the farm, in order 
that they might be refreshed 
after their long ride! The 
Boers were amazed at the turn 
their adventure had taken; 
and to do them full justice, 
were 80 affected by the kindli- 
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ness shown by my father that 
they decided to return at once 
to their camp—and come back 
another day! What makes 
this incident still more remark- 
able is the fact that my parents 
were quite ignorant of its occur- 
rence until all danger was over, 
for the ingenuity of the whole 
plan of campaign was entirely 
due to Maraka’s initiative ; 
and when the wonderful and 
unerring judgment of human 
character or psychology neces- 
sary for the success of such an 
exploit is considered, it is pos- 
sible to gauge with a little more 
accuracy the extraordinary in- 
telligence of this remarkable 
native. 

Some weeks later, a similar 
but more determined attempt 
was again made to effect my 
father’s capture, and as Maraka 
again took a leading part in 
these events, the matter is 
worth recording. 

This incident occurred in the 
summer, and at the particular 
time at which the force sent 
out for his capture arrived, my 
father was busy doing some 
work in a building situated at 
some distance from the home- 
stead. Maraka, realising the 
gravity of the situation at a 
glance, went out to meet the 
Boers, and on their inquiries 
regarding my father’s where- 
abouts, told them that the 
** Baas ”’ had left only half an 
hour previously for a distant 
camp or paddock to inspect 
certain mares. He expressed 
the opinion that my father 
would return shortly; and in 
the meantime offered the 
“‘ visitors’ food and coffee, 
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and urged them, in his master’s 
name, to help themselves to the 
fruit which abounded in the 
orchard. The heat of the day 
added allurement to the pro- 
posal, and the Boers, nothing 
loth, accepted Maraka’s in- 
vitation, being reassured of my 
father’s presence by the food 
which Maraka offered them ! 
During this respite, however, 
the cook managed to despatch, 
secretly, a message to my 
father, informing him of his 
danger, and in this way he 
and my mother were able to 
make their escape on foot to 
Basutoland. As the afternoon 
wore on, Maraka evinced re- 
peated surprise at my father’s 
delay in returning home, and 
the fact that the house showed 
every sign of being fully in- 
habited quieted the Boers’ 
suspicions, and they eventually 
departed at sundown, after 


they had taken the precaution 
of locking all doors and windows 
and of taking the keys with 
them. During that and sub- 


sequent nights Maraka con- 
trived to open the larder 
window by means of a knife, 
and most of the food in the 
house and other necessaries 
were smuggled over to my 
parents in Basutoland. 

A month later my mother 
returned to the farm alone in 
order to look after our pro- 
perty, and during this time 
another raid was made on the 
farm; and on this occasion, 
Owing probably to their pre- 
vious disappointments, the 
Boers intended to commandeer 
all live stock. It was Maraka’s 
Vigilance which again warned 
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us of the danger, and we were 
by this means able to drive 
all our stock into Basutoland 
just before the raid was carried 
out. 

As an example of the sang- 
froid and daring, together with 
that ever-present desire for 
publicity, which characterised 
the majority of Maraka’s 
actions, it may not be amiss 
to recount an incident which, 
it will be agreed, needs a re- 
markable amount of cool judg- 
ment to carry out, especially if 
it is borne in mind that at 
the time of its enaction, no 
cure was known for the treat- 
ment of snake-bite. 

On one summer’s day I 
was playing on the stoep or 
verandah of the house, when, 
just below me, in a flower 
border of mignonette, I noticed 
an enormous snake of the 
variety known in South Africa 
as “‘ringhals,” enjoying a 
siesta in the morning sun. My 
parents were at the time in 
the orchard, so that I immedi- 
ately went to Maraka for assist- 
ance. That intrepid native 
followed me, and having ex- 
amined the reptile carefully 
and with greatly assumed in- 
terest, caught it with two 
fingers just behind its head. 
The snake awoke with a start, 
but despite its attempts to 
bite, and the fact that it 
coiled itself round its captor’s 
arm in its endeavour to free 
itself, Maraka held it firmly, 
and examined it with detached 
interest and feigned curiosity. 
He carried it to the kitchen 
and there dispersed all other 
servants to distant parts of the 
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farm: from there he visited 
successively the gardener and 
the groom, who also acquired a 
fleetness of foot of which no- 
body would have suspected 
them; and eventually he be- 
took himself to my parents, 
and having displayed his prowess 
with all the humility that he 
could summon, was at last 
prevailed upon to dispatch his 
captive by pinning its head to 
the ground with a spear. 

One of the disadvantages of 
owning a farm which is situated 
on the Basutoland border is 
that one’s produce automatic- 
ally becomes liable to the 
depredations of countless native 
thieves who abound in that 
country. During one _ parti- 
cular season, I remember, our 
apples were being stolen at an 
alarming rate, and the thieves 
showed so much caution that 
all one’s attempts to capture 
them proved ineffective. It 
happened that one afternoon, 
on walking through some dense 
undergrowth near the orchard, 
I chanced upon a heap of 
apples, gathered apparently 
preparatory for removal at a 
convenient hour. I reported 
the fact to my father, and we 
called in Maraka to assist us 
in trying to capture the thieves. 
Later in the afternoon the 
apples were found to have 
disappeared mysteriously, and 
as Maraka noticed three strange 
suspicious-looking youths pass- 
ing on the main road which 
traverses the farm, he arrested 
them and, without further ado, 
taxed them of apple thieving. 
The natives naturally denied all 
such accusations and went into 
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verbose protestations of their 
integrity ; and, since no proof 
of their culpability was avail- 
able, they were about to be 
discharged when the astute 
Maraka suddenly asked them 
to show him their tongues. 
Now, it may not be generally 
known (and we ourselves were 
quite ignorant of the fact at 
the time), but the eating of 
apples, especially when that 
fruit is on the green side, 
produces a distinctly brown 
coloration of the tongue. To 
our surprise, therefore, we found 
that all the tongues of these 
youths testified to their guilt 
in this way ; and after Maraka 
had proved the point con- 
clusively by a personal demon- 
stration, the natives confessed 
their guilt, and their sentence 
was of such an exemplary 
character that we had no further 
trouble in this regard during 
that season. 

Such an incident illustrates 
the acute observation and re- 
source of this native; little 
escaped him of all that occurred 
about him; and if anybody 
made use of his wits, he did— 
and generally to a telling effect. 

In time I reached an age 
when, from a_ disciplinarian 
point of view, tutors became 
quite ineffective in my educa- 
tion, and I was accordingly 
sent to a public school in Cape 
Town. 

I shall never forget the eve 
of my departure, since I re- 
ceived at that time the best 
possible proof of the fidelity 
and esteem with which I was 
regarded by our oldest servants. 
Maraka and one groom (the 
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latter had already been in my 
father’s service for ten years, 
and was destined to complete 
another twenty-three years) 
came to my father and begged 
him to accept from them a 
small present for me, for my 
use ‘‘on the way”’ as the native 
term has it. These gifts took 
the form of monetary presents, 
and consisted of a golden sov- 
ereign from each of these 
servants—and when I add that 
these boys’ wages at that time 
were 15s. each per month, it 
will be realised what that 
sum must have represented 
to them, especially as they 
were both married and had 
families ! 

Besides his many other pleas- 
ing qualities, Maraka was gifted 
with a very decided sense of 
humour which afforded me 
much amusement even after I 
had attained an age of respon- 
sibility. When I took up farm- 
ing myself, and managed my 
father’s farm in 1919, Maraka 
was invariably sent to assist me 
in such work as the making of 
the yearly supply of bacon 
and hams for farm consump- 
tion. He was an adept butcher ; 
and during cutting-up opera- 
tions he would address all other 
natives engaged on the work 
with such inspired names as 
“Dirty Pig,” “‘Sacré Nigre,”’ 
which he translated to them as 
having quite innocuous mean- 
ings ! This extraordinary 
“boy ” even acquired a certain 
knowledge of French, which 
language my parents spoke in 
their home; and Maraka had 
little difficulty in following 
the purport of any conversa- 
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tion conducted through that 
medium. Occasionally, when 
addressing other natives in Eng- 
lish for our particular edification 
(for such natives knew no 
English whatsoever), Maraka 
would use an amazing and 
absurd mixture of English and 
French in his speech ; and it is 
therefore not very surprising 
that I was considerably amused 
to hear the following admoni- 
tion on one occasion: ‘‘ Samuel, 
where is mon pipe? Oh y—— 
sacré pig! I don’t care about. 
I want mon pipe.”—All of 
which was, aS may have been 
already gathered, about a pipe 
which had been loaned to one 
Samuel, but which had never 
been returned to its rightful 
owner ! 

On another occasion, soon 
after my wife had first come 
out to Africa, Maraka requested 
the honour of being allowed to 
‘introduce ”’ his eldest son to 
the ‘“‘ Missis from England.” 
We went out, and Maraka’s 
performance of that ceremonial 
was as dramatic as it was 
absurd. He laid his hand on 
the shoulder of his enormous 
son, who rejoiced in the Chris- 
tian name of Wilfred, and 
turning to my wife, delivered 
himself as follows :— 

‘“* Missis, this my leetle son. 
Ah, mon cheri,” and, being 
apparently overcome by his 
paternal feelings, kissed the 
object of his affections tenderly ! 
Nor did Maraka fail to appre- 
ciate the incongruity of the 
enaction of an_ essentially 
French ceremony by a bar- 
baric race! The whole affair 
was purely a little comedy 
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specially prepared for my wife’s 
amusement at the cost of Wil- 
fred’s embarrassment! Never- 
theless the odd thing about this 
old servant was that, while he 
himself was a heathen, he 
appeared to realise and appre- 
ciate the points of view and the 
customs of both the white and 
black races; and his mentality 
was such that it changed or 
adapted itself automatically 
with whatever subject he came 
in contact. 

On the occasions of my re- 
turn from school for vacations, 
Maraka used to give me a 
truly royal welcome; for, if 


they were in season, he would 
have ready against my return 
large luscious melons, picked 
especially for me from his own 
particular piece of cultivated 
ground ; and Mrs Maraka would 
arrive with presents of huge 


round balls of new bread, hot 
and steaming, made from 
ground white maize—a delicacy 
which, in my depraved youth, 
I greatly relished ! 

If a man ever thirsted for 
knowledge, Maraka did; and 
he never tired of asking me to 
recount to him something of 
the history of the big wonder- 
ful people who lived beyond 
the seas, and of my experiences 
during the war. The latter 
especially interested him, and 
he never failed to ask me 
numerous questions on methods 
used in present-day battles! 
His curiosity even went to the 
extent of asking for and obtain- 
ing leave to take a holiday at 
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the sea at Durban! He was 
absent for a fortnight, and on 
his return informed us that he 
had spent during that time 
“the value of very many 
cattle; but,” he added, “I 
saw the sea, the sea which 
rises higher than this house 
when it is angry—and it was 
worth it!’ And _ thereafter 
for months one frequently heard 
him describing his experiences 
and the wonders of the sea, 
magnified and embellished to 
an incredible degree, to all 
other natives of the farm. 

But these memories belong 
exclusively to the past now, 
for the Basuto and all other 
present-day native servants in 
South Africa have changed con- 
siderably in much the same 
way as labour has done over 
every other part of the world; 
and although in South Africa 
employers of labour are still 
comparatively well served, I 
doubt whether servants of the 
calibre of Maraka will ever be 
available again. 

As I have already men- 
tioned, Maraka retired in 1924. 
He returned to the land of 
his fathers—Basutoland—with 
his many wives and children, 
and there he has built himself 
quite a village—for the Basuto’s 
customs decree that each wife 
must have her own house; and 
now Maraka, I believe, spends 
most of his time attending his 
chief’s council, where no doubt 
his advice and counsels are of 
value in the furtherance of 
Basuto justice. 














HE was a revolutionary by 
nature, and his formative 
years had been passed in a 
revolutionary milieu, an en- 
vironment free of many of the 
inhibitions of ordinary life, and 
with standards all its own. 
His had been anything but a 
humdrum life, and he had lost 
sympathy—if he ever had it— 
with the prosaic ideals which 
inspire the bulk of men in an 
ordered existence. Peace and 
quiet, individual security, do- 
mestic happiness, prosperity, 
even life itself, these things 
made no immediate appeal to 
him; they were all very well 
in their way, but a considera- 
tion for them must not be 
allowed to stand in the path 
of the political regeneration of 
his country, the future glory 
that was to be hers. When 
that had been attained, all 
else would come of itself; in 
the meantime, everything 
should be subordinated to this 
goal of endeavour. It is hardly 
exact to say that the death 
and devastation wrought in 
the wars he fought were noth- 
ing to him, but he certainly 
bore it all with equanimity. 
It was a time of travail, and 
all the suffering of the moment 
would be forgotten in a glori- 
ous and not too distant future. 
That is how the situation pre- 
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sented itself to him, consciously ; 
and it was a tenable position, 
which he once compared to 
me with our attitude in the 
World War. 

But was that all there was 
to it in his particular case ? 
Was he a cool-headed states- 
man pursuing a considered 
course with the singleness of 
aim of a ship’s captain in a 
storm or of a surgeon in an 
operation? That was indeed, 
and unmistakably, the attitude 
of the politician of another of 
my portraits whose associate 
he was. He knew his own 
mind, had his emotions under 
an iron control, and played for 
a definite stake. But our 
iconoclast ? Was it not, in his 
case, but the manifestation of 
some impulse within him, some 
innate instinct accentuated by 
his early experiences and find- 
ing scope in the storm and 
stress of revolution, yet con- 
cealed even from himself by 
that other instinct we all have 
of finding a logical reason for 
our actions to justify ourselves 
to our own consciences? It 
looked like it. ‘He’ is care- 
less of the people’s welfare,”’ 
a retired official of the old 
school once said to me. ‘“‘ He 
fights for nothing but his own 
aggrandisement, and has never 
done anything constructive.” 
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I demurred. It was not that, 
but something deeper. ‘‘ The 
cock crows,’’ I quoted, “ and 
the dog barks, but no one 
knows why the one does the 
one and the other the other, 
nor why they do it at all.” 
He was no more a free agent 
than is the swallow migrating, 
let us say, from South Africa 
to its summer quarters in our 
English countryside. He could 
not help what he did. He was 
—like most of us—the sport 
of his character, of hidden 
complexes he neither knew of 
nor could control, which yet 
determined in advance the 


action he would inevitably take 
in each situation as it arose. 
Few indeed are those who, 
like his friend the politician, 
have such self-knowledge and 
dominion over themselves that 
they can play the game of life 


as men play chess or bridge. 
Yet he was every whit as strong 
a personality as the other; 
he was compact of dynamic 
force, but he squandered it 
where the other had his directed 
to definite ends. He had too 
much imagination, and had 
not attained a set philosophy 
of life. His mind was in a 
whirl, beset with philosophic 
doubts, in perpetual and fruit- 
less search of the meaning of 
life, “‘ in wandering mazes lost.” 
In a more suitable environment 
he might have attained. dis- 
tinction as poet or philosopher. 
He looked that part to the life, 
with his broad forehead, sensi- 
tive mouth, and dreamy eyes. 
It was difficult to imagine from 
the look of him that he was 
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one of the most ruthless of the 
soldiers who are making his- 
tory in the storm and after- 
math of revolution; and it 
was a tribute to his force of 
character that he attained high 
distinction even in this, to his 
nature, alien milieu. 

He was handicapped by not 
knowing really what it was he 
wanted, but whatever it was, 
it was something dynamic. 
There was some instinct in him 
which impelled him to constant 
movement, perpetual change. 
He was always dissatisfied, eter- 
nally experimenting, rejecting 
this, destroying that, like some 
spoilt child rapidly tiring of a 
new toy; or, to be fairer to 
him, like a philosopher sifting 
hypotheses or an inventor re- 
morselessly scrapping what 
failed to work to his satisfac- 
tion. To him, whatever was, 
was wrong. On with the drama, 
forward to the next stage, for- 
ever onwards, progress or, any- 
way, ceaseless movement, like 
the restless waves of the sea. 
He was, though he did not 
know it, a destroyer of things ; 
or perhaps it was that he was 
inspired with that divine dis- 
content with things as they are, 
that reaching out towards 
perfection, through which 
mankind, struggling forward 
throughout the ages, has at- 
tained the heights it has—rela- 
tively, anyway, to the monkey 
world. 

Perfection—that was what 
his soul craved for, what he 
demanded with all the force of 
his subconsciousness, the inner 
will which, according to the 
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Nancy School, can achieve 
miracles. But it cannot achieve 
the impossible. This is an 
obvious fact we all learn in 
our infancy, and it is a rare 
child who develops a complex 
because he cannot have the 
moon. Yet it may be that 
the man who grows out of that 
very child will stand out 
amongst his fellows, building 
or destroying according to the 
channel of outlet of the ex- 
plosive energy generated by 
the conflict within. Our icono- 
clast was destroying. Would 
he ever change and build ? 
Would anything ever occur to 
bring about a revulsion and 
set him off on another track ? 

He repressed all this inner 
turmoil, presenting to the world 
a face set in the rigid lines of 
a mask, palpably a mask, the 
mien of a man held in a con- 
scious self-restraint. But the 
real man he was came through, 
irrepressible, in his actions, in 
some chance remark, some tell- 
tale outburst of undue vehe- 
mence, some strange incident 
wherein you could see no rhyme 
or reason. He took life im- 
mensely seriously, was in re- 
volt against everything equi- 
vocal, and was curiously in- 
tolerant of the thousand and 
one foibles which express our 
Shallowness. He would not 
suffer fools gladly, hated weak- 
hess, and chafed at pretence 
in all its forms. I once heard 
him shut up, needlessly I 
thought, an amiable old gentle- 
man who was guilty of nothing 
worse than a little self-glorifica- 
tion. “Don’t talk about what 
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you can do, but go and do it,” 
he interrupted. Such acid re- 
marks were by no means rare 
with him, and he was no re- 
specter of persons in making 
them. I remember a _ tense 
moment at one of my dinners, 
where the guest of honour was 
a newly-appointed Governor- 
General, who, uncertain of his 
reception at the provincial capi- 
tal, had dallied rather long in 
the particular satrapy we were 
in. Our iconoclast was dis- 
tinctly heard to say that the 
Governor-General was a pol- 
troon—he had 15,000 troops, 
and why hadn’t he gone ahead 
long since? Fortunately that 
particular General was a man 
remarkably slow in the up- 
take, and before he had fully 
realised the astonishing fact 
that he was being gratuitously 
insulted, the satrap himself, 
the politician, got up and ex- 
plained that his brother General 
was but a blunt soldier, with- 
out much appreciation of the 
other factors that go to make 
up a political situation, and, 
anyway, the Consul’s wine had 
passed as freely as usual, and 
everybody was properly drunk 
as guests should be. It was 
rather lame, and the iconoclast 
made no effort to help him out, 
but the satrap’s personality 
carried the day. He was not 
a man that the Governor- 
General: or anybody else cared 
to come up against unneces- 
sarily. His short speech re- 
minded me irresistibly of the 
dignity of Cesar at Pompey’s 
feast. ‘‘Strong Enobarb is 
weaker than the wine,” I 
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thought aloud. ‘‘ Though his 
capacity for it is unsurpassed 
throughout the province,” 
added my French colleague, a 
general favourite with the pro- 
vincial leaders. The tension 
relaxed and the incident passed, 
leaving, however, the two pro- 
tagonists enemies for life. The 
iconoclast was unconcerned. 
An enemy more or less, how- 
ever powerful, added to the 
host of them he made in his 
wars and in his administration 
was nothing to him. Like all 
of his fellows in high office, 
he was ‘“‘ riding the tiger,’’ but 
he had no fear of the future, 
of the results of a fall. He had 


prepared no funk-hole in a 
foreign country or a foreign 
concession. What was security 
to such as he? It was one of 
the homely aspirations he de- 
spised. He rode his tiger with 


a whip, and if it threw him, 
which it has not done as yet, 
he would dispatch it with a 
sword-thrust. 

He had no political sense, 
and I doubt if he could have 
attained high office in any but 
a time of revolutionary up- 
heaval. Perhaps the fates were 
against him; anyway, they 
set for him the only stage 
whereon he could have played 
a leading réle in the great 
drama of high politics. He 
threw himself heart and soul 
into the revolutionary move- 
ment. Away with the effete 
dynasty which stood in the 
way of the glory that ought to 
be China’s! And what was 
an alien, the Manchu, doing 
on the Dragon throne? Here 
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indeed was a concrete idol to 
be smashed to atoms. Hig 
zeal and force of character 
soon raised him to prominence 
in the revolutionary party. For 
years he was engaged in danger- 
ous enterprises where detec- 
tion meant an ignominious 
death under the executioner’s 
sword, or, perhaps worse still, 
an old-world jail; but nothing 
daunted him, and he was as 
careless then and _ thereafter 
of his own life as he later 
proved to be of the lives of 
others. 

It was at this period that 
he formed the great friendship 
of his life, the dominant in- 
fluence of the days to come, the 
one sheet-anchor of his storm- 
tossed soul. Without it, I 
doubt if he could have long 
survived the shifting quick- 
sands of the post-revolutionary 
period. But it was more than 
that to him ; it was a psychical 
necessity. Men of his type 
can seldom stand alone, their 
iconoclastic zeal is often but 
the measure of their groping 
towards a prop, and they die, 
nearly all of them, in the arms 
of a priest. In this case it was 
a friendship between equals, 
who, the hard-headed politician 
and the impetuous dreamer, 
had in common the attributes 
of courage and ruthlessness, 
but were in other respects so 
dissimilar that some natural 
affinity, perhaps that of oppo- 
sites, must be invoked to ex- 
plain a tie which has stood the 
test of time and circumstance. 

The revolution succeeded, and 
the idol was deposed ; not so 
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much smashed, however, as 
shifted. Our iconoclast and 
many other leaders were far 
from satisfied. The Emperor 
—or rather his advisers, for 
he was but a child,—yielding 
to force majeure, had grandilo- 
quently resigned his sovereignty 
to the people, but had retained 
his title and remained in the 
palace, Emperor of a puppet 
Court. It would seem that the 
throne, enshrouded in the in- 
cense-laden mists of the old- 
world capital, hardly realised 
the feeling against it in the 
provinces; and it remained 
for the ‘Christian General,”’ 
years afterwards, to shake the 
Court to the realities of modern 
China. He had left a war to 
look after itself—to collapse in 
his absence like a house of 
cards,—had swept down upon 
the capital and put the Presi- 
dent under arrest. The dis- 
posal of the ex-Emperor, now 
grown to manhood, was, of 
course, but a side-issue in 
affairs of greater moment, but 
it is eloquent of the unreal 
world in which the Court passed 
its days that when the dictator’s 
Generals repaired to it, they 
were denied an audience, and 
had to deliver their message 
through the Court Chamberlain 
—the palace must be evacuated 
within three hours. Over 
toppled the brave effort to 
preserve the shadow of a lost 
majesty, a bitter lesson which, 
however, brought nothing but 
a smile to strong men the 
country over and satisfaction 
to those who were themselves 
bitter. 
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With the establishment of 
the Republic our iconoclast’s 
occupation was not gone. In 
an imperfect world there are 
plenty of windmills to tilt at. 
It was some time before he got 
into his stride, the abortive 
second revolution and a period 
of exile intervening, but in due 
course his opportunity came, 
and he fell upon the sheep, 
importing, by his vehemence, 
a new note of bitterness into 
political rivalry. It was all 
the aftermath of revolution, 
the inevitable reshuffling, the 
struggle for place and power, 
the conflict of ideals and sys- 
tems and ambitions, the de- 
struction of the old and the 
reaching-out towards the new. 
His first major engagement 
was a shambles. Up till then 
the internecine warfare in that 
particular province had largely 
been an affair of manceuvring, 
of the display of resources 
wherein numerical strength was 
given due weight, and silver 
bullets were almost as decisive 
as the other kind, of wins on 
points, of wire-pulling. Hardly 
more blood was shed than at 
our own early elections to Par- 
liament. He was outman- 
cuvred in this prosaic way, 
and his men, outnumbered, fell 
back in the approved manner. 
He rallied them and swept 
down, with rifle and bayonet, 
upon the enemy, who, aston- 
ished and incensed, fought like 
cats for their very lives. He 
was, on this occasion, signally 
defeated, himself wounded to 
death’s door, and his army 
routed. 
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He was, indeed, as often 
defeated as not in his cam- 
paigns. He was of the type 
which the Chinese sage, two 
millenniums ago, condemned 
as unsuitable for military com- 
mand, the kind of man “ who 
would attack a tiger unarmed, 
cross a river without a boat, 
sacrifice his life without a 
moment’s regret, and embark 
upon an enterprise without 
anxiety.” His reckless im- 
petuosity, however, won him 
more than one signal victory. 
One of them was the turning- 
point in the long and bitter 
struggle of the province for 
its freedom from an alien dom- 
ination, the province next door. 
He and his soldiers, stark 


naked, fell one night, with 
bayonets and pistols, upon the 
foe, encamped around the pro- 
vincial capital, and put them 


to utter rout. It was a curious 
incident. Why naked? It 
must have been most uncom- 
fortable to do battle in that 
condition. Was it a sort of 
variation of burning one’s boats, 
victory or death? Or did he 
think the enemy would be 
shaken by such an unusual 
procedure, and would jump to 
the conclusion they were being 
assailed by devils? Perhaps 
it was that he had been read- 
ing of Zulus or Dervishes, or 
merely that the fancy came to 
him to stage, as appropriate 
to the crisis he was in, as 
faithful a scene as he could of 
hell let loose. 

It was often let loose, though 
this particular stratagem was 
not repeated. He was con- 
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stantly fighting; hardly was 
one campaign over when an- 
other opened. What it all 
meant in tragedy to the people 
was evidenced by a gesture of 
desperation, a fanatical move- 
ment of revolt which arose in 
one part of the province. Bands 
of peasants with nothing more 
to lose except their lives, pre- 
carious anyway, and fortified 
by certain magic rites which 
were supposed to make them 
invulnerable, threw themselves, 
armed with spears and farm im- 
plements and talismans, upon 
the military, and cleared their 
particular region of them. The 
movement was pregnant with 
promise or with danger, ac- 
cording to your point of view, 
for the ‘‘ Divine Soldiers,” as 
the peasants called themselves, 
really believed they were in- 
vulnerable, were the instru- 
ments of heaven, and the rank 
and file of the troops, them- 
selves mostly but peasants in 
uniform, were scared of them. 
Faith can move mountains, 
especially if the mountain has 
a bad conscience. Our icono- 
clast destroyed this new idol 
with the unanswerable logic of 
modern armament, but all his 
usual ruthlessness was absent. 
Had these poor dupes of faith 
born of despair struck some 
chord in his own soul? It 
looked like it. He crushed the 
movement with hardly any loss 
of life, and the incident would 
seem to have made an impres- 
sion upon him, for I heard him 
refer to it more than once, and 
sympathetically. What was it 
that made these very ordinary 
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men go fearlessly into battle 
where they hadn’t even a dog’s 
chance? Just despair and 
folly ? 

Soon afterwards the politi- 
cian extended his sphere of 
operations to the wide canvas 
of all China. Years passed, and 
I lost personal touch with him 
and the iconoclast, but I heard 
of them continually. They were 
no longer provincial but na- 
tional figures, but what in- 
terested me most, in the case 
of the iconoclast, was the 
rumour that he had taken to 
mysticism, had become a patron 
of the age-old cult of divina- 
tion, lately revived, and now 
a political factor of consider- 
able importance. Campaigns 
have been known to be brought 
to an abrupt conclusion by a 
few archaic characters traced, 
planchette-wise, in the sand 
by a suspended stick. The 
politician’s interest in this de- 
velopment needed, of course, 
no explanation. But the icono- 
clast’s? Was it a matter of 
policy with him also, or had 
he found his ultimate refuge ? 
A mutual friend, who spent 
hours each day sitting in a 
rigid attitude, breathing deeply, 
and emptying his mind—with- 
out, I believe, undue difficulty 
—to make room for the influx 
of the cosmic spirit, assured me 
that he was a true believer. I 
doubted it. Was it credible 
that the old fires had gone out 
under a handful of sand, that 
the impetuous soldier, the reck- 
less revolutionary, the ruthless 
enemy of shams, had given his 
soul into the keeping of a 
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couple of mediums, at worst 
charlatans, at best exponents 
of an obscure method of tap- 
ping the subconscious mind, 
their own? “It is simply a 
new experiment with him,” I 
replied, and, as it proved, I 
was right. 

I met him once more. He 
had come up to the metropolis 
on affairs of state—there had 
been a fresh upheaval, and the 
President was ousted,—and I 
came across him at a meeting 
of a society for the amalgama- 
tion of the “six religions,” 
Confucianism, Taoism, Bud- 
dhism, Islam, and the two 
main divisions of Christianity. 
Speeches were made by repre- 
sentatives of all of them—the 
usual platitudes, rendered the 
more banal by the atmosphere 
of restraint, the palpable strain- 
ing towards an unnatural syn- 
thesis, the constant and con- 
scious effort of the speakers to 
steer a middle course between 
the Scylla of heresy and the 
Charybdis of affront. What 
was the explanation of this 
sort of thing? Self-advertise- 
ment? Hardly, for they were, 
most of them, men of un- 
doubted sincerity. Rather 
some exhibition-complex which 
drove them, willy-nilly, to try 
and show they were not as 
ordinary men, but _ broad- 
minded, cosmos-souled. I 
looked across at our iconoclast. 
A few years ago he would 
have toppled over such a house 
of cards with zest. But he sat 
quiet, a little bored, I thought. 
The years and success had told 
on him, his cheeks had filled 
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out, and he looked almost sleek. 
Was he going to develop the ex- 
terior of a prosperous burgher ? 
I thought of the night attack, 
and of the Divine Soldiers. We 
went away together. ‘‘ What 
do you think of it? ’’ he asked. 
‘“‘ An interesting study in hu- 
man nature,’ I replied. “ Al- 
ways the same. Do you never 


change?” he said, and then, 


XI. THE 


It was the only time I know 
of that my friend the autocrat 
tried the experiment of incor- 
porating brigands into his army. 
The idea was not his, but his 
staff’s. He was in a tight 
corner. The particular prov- 
ince in which his domain lay 
was famous for its intolerance 
of outsiders, and he was the 
only remaining satrap in it 
who was not a native of it. 
One of the periodical wars, 
staged by the politician of an- 
other of my portraits, had just 
come to an end, and the pro- 
vincial leaders, in conference 
assembled, had divided up the 
province amongst themselves, 
allotting this particular satrapy 
to one of their number; and 
the latter, with the support of 
his fellows, had opened his 
campaign to take possession. 
The hornets, in fact, were upon 
the hard-bitten old soldier with 
a vengeance. 

He was short of arms and 
ammunition, and had no sources 
from which to draw or renew 
supplies. Men he could, of 
course, recruit in any quantity 
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with a touch of the old fires, 
“before the religions of the 
world can be synthesised, they 
mustindividually be destroyed.” 
So his complex had not yet 
petered out. “‘ More idols?” 
I asked. He looked at me un- 
comprehendingly, and we 
switched off on to politics. 
When was the politician going 
to be President ? 


PARIAH. 


he liked, but what was the use 
of recruits he could not arm? 
Why should he not enlist 
brigands, who had their own 
arms and ammunition ? Every- 
body did it. Indeed, the par- 
ticular enemy at his gate had 
a whole brigade of them. And 
even if the brigands he took 
on should prove to be impos- 
sible, their arms would be 
useful. He could disband the 
men and arm decent recruits 
with their rifles; every rifle 
meant a soldier. This was 
indeed the real plan. He dis- 
liked the whole idea. Finesse, 
artfulness, or, to put it bluntly, 
deception, was alien to his 
character. True, the intended 
victims were only brigands, 
people beyond the pale, but 
still there was the principle of 
the thing. It went equally 
against the grain with him to 
have any truck with the powers 
of evil and disorder. He had 
suppressed brigandage in his 
own area with an iron hand; 
but, of course, if he wanted 
brigand recruits, they were 
available in any numbers, they 
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could be got from neighbouring 
satrapies. He was, as I have 
said, in a hole, was tempted 
and fell, and was immediately 
stung, aS though his guardian 
angels did not intend to en- 
courage an honest man in 
chicanery. Other men had 
been allowed to do it with 
impunity, indeed, with con- 
spicuous success, but not he. 

It was a case of diamond 
cut diamond, the brigands being 
in this particular instance as 
artful as his advisers. He had 
made a commencement with 
a band which had been giving 
a lot of trouble on one of the 
frontiers of his domain. They 
must have been vastly aston- 
ished when he offered to take 
the whole band, whatever their 
strength might be, into his 
army. However, his word was 
reliability itself, and they also 
were in a difficulty: their 
arms were antiquated, and they 
were running out of ammuni- 
tion. They had no particular 
desire to be brought under the 
iron discipline of a martinet 
famous for his severity and 
his attachment to law and 
order. But why not join up 
for a brief moment, be fitted 
out with modern rifles and 
ammunition, and then take to 
the hills again with a new lease 
of life ? 

Their arrival in the capital 
created a great deal of mirth. 
The people were not exactly 
accustomed to laugh at any- 
thing in which the autocrat 
was concerned, but the spec- 
tacle of these scarecrows, two 
hundred strong, armed with 
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matchlocks and a few old 
carbines, filing through the 
streets to the yamen, to be 
pardoned and taken unto the 
autocrat’s bosom, was appa- 


rently irresistible. The whole 
town came to its doors to see 
the sight for itself, and broad 
grins soon gave way to hearty 
guffaws and ribald remarks, by 
no means lost on the brigands, 
who were in the highly sensi- 
tive condition of men who are 
not quite sure of their ground. 
Was this the way to treat 
people who might lack perhaps 
the outward polish of comfort- 
able townsmen but still were 
not monkeys, the welcome to 
give men who were, anyway as 
far as the public knew, turning 
over a new leaf? It was not 
an auspicious opening to the 
experiment ; and the autocrat, 
gazing irately upon the coveted 
arms, his thirty pieces of silver, 
experienced a revulsion of feel- 
ing. He could, of course, curse 
his advisers, and did so heartily, 
but what was to be done with 
the brigands ? Disband them ? 
He had given his word that 
they would be incorporated 
into his army, and incorporated 
they must be. They had not 
been guilty of any deception ; 
he had taken it for granted 
that they had decent arms. 
And perhaps the merriment of 
the populace had something 
to do with it. Well, they would 
see. It had never occurred to 
people before to laugh at any- 
thing he had done; tremble 
or applaud, yes, but grin, 
hardly. Anyway, he was not 
the sort of man to admit 
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defeat. He would see what 
his drill sergeants could make 
of these tatterdemalions. Need- 
less to say, he did not issue 
them rifles. He had more 
good men and true than rifles 
to arm them with, and would 
have died sooner than give 
a decent weapon to _ these 
rogues, and it was nearly a 
month before he could bring 
himself even to issue them 
uniforms. The popular tend- 
ency to be facetious in the 
matter was increased by an 
incident which happened a day 
or two after the brigands’ 
arrival. A high civil official, 
accompanied by two escorts, 
happened to ride past their 
barracks ; a word of command 
rang out, and the sentries at 
the gate levelled their rifles at 
him, whereupon he collapsed 
from his horse with a howl of 


dismay, and his escorts ran 


for their lives. It transpired 
that the commander of the 
brigands, now given the re- 
spectable title of captain of 
infantry, feeling no doubt that 
he ought to do in Rome as the 
Romans, had ordered the guards 
to salute officials as they passed, 
but had failed to instruct them, 
even if he knew it himself, in 
the way to do it. 

In general, the play opened 
as a comedy, but it ended in 
tragedy. It happened that 
these men were real brigands. 
They were not mutinous, dis- 
banded, or defeated soldiery 
who had taken, willy-nilly, to 
the hills, driven by the stress 
of the moment, by the force 
majeure of circumstance, and 
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anxious to be readmitted into 
the official fold, but brigands 
by instinct, robbers and cut- 
throats, enemies of society, 
natural Ishmaelites. They had 
no desire for a quiet life; it 
was not in them to settle down, 
and their homes were closed 
to them by crimes which no 
pardon or amnesty could de- 
lete. Of them was apposite 
the saying of the Chinese sage, 
“He who has sinned against 
Heaven, it is no use him pray- 
ing at all.’”’ They were indeed, 
had put themselves, beyond 
the pale. 

That they were men of this 
nature gradually became appa- 
rent, and the merriment of the 
people soon gave way to alarm. 
No wonder, with two hundred 
desperate characters in their 
midst clad in the inviolate 
garb of military authority. 
They petitioned the autocrat 
to disband them, but he was 
adamant. Perhaps the early 
ribaldry still stuck in his gullet, 
and, anyway, he was not a 
man of a yielding nature. Like 
D’Artagnan and the Chocolate 
Soldier, he never withdrew. 
I believe, however, he would 
have been glad if the earth 
had opened and swallowed up 
this annoying problem. ‘‘ What 
would you do with them ? ”’ he 
once asked me, half in earnest. 
“Chuang Tzu tells us,” I re- 
plied, ‘“‘ that a monkey dressed 
up in the robes of Chou Kung 
will be miserable until it has 
torn them off. If these men 
really have the nature of Ché 
the robber, they can hardly 
be comfortable in the réle of 
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pillars of the State.” As it 
happened, I had had at one 
time a somewhat analogous 
problem of my own, a wolf 
cub growing up to maturity. 
It had been a playful little thing 
as a pup, and I was reluctant 
to shoot it. On the other hand, 
I could hardly keep it chained 
up for ever, and if I released 
it into its natural haunts, it 
might easily become a danger- 
ous raider, seeing that it had 
lost, through familiarity, its 
natural timidity of human 
beings. However, it solved 
the question for me by dying 
of its own volition. The auto- 
crat’s problem was not so 
simple ; his brigands were hale 
and hearty, and he could not 
very well shoot the lot just 
as a precautionary measure. 
Though, indeed, a satrap in 
another province who had been 
converted, somewhat too sud- 
denly perhaps, to Western ideas 
of hygiene, made a literal holo- 
caust of all the lepers of his 
region, and seemed pained at 
the uproar the incident created. 
Was not his procedure more 
efficacious than mere segrega- 
tion, and what use had these 
miserable wretches for their 
lives anyway ? 

The ex-brigand captain was, 
from all accounts, a curious 
fellow, with a lurid past of 
twenty years of outlawry, and 
I was wondering if I would 
see him before the situation 
dissolved itself, as it must do 
sooner or later, and he dis- 
appeared from the stage. The 
New Year came and the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. It was 
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the local custom at that season 
for the troops and the poorer 
elements of the populace to 
form acrobatic troupes and 
perform, for a solatium, at 
the houses of officials and 
notables. His two companies 
raised a very good troupe, 
which gave an excellent show 
of acrobatics, sword-dancing, 
and the Lion-lamp act. When 
they came to my Consulate, 
he, for some reason or other, 
came with them. Perhaps it 
was just curiosity, that he 
wanted to see what a Consul 
looked like. I received him 
cordially, as a captain of the 
army, and he sat with me over 
a bottle of brandy while his 
men performed in the court- 
yard outside. He was by no 
means the first brigand I had 
met, but he was a new type. 
He differed, for instance, from 
the brigand of another of my 
portraits, in that he was a 
hardened sinner, a professional, 
whereas the other was an 
amateur, a man forced to the 
hills by a rash act for which 
he was not entirely, or rather 
solely, to blame. My visitor 
had what the Chinese of that 
province, where brigands are 
very numerous, call brigand’s 
eyes, @ curious swivel effect 
as though he was looking every- 
where at once. I had heard 
of this alleged sign of a hard- 
ened brigand, but had dis- 
believed in it, imagining it to 
be ben trovato rather than an 
actual fact ; however, there it 
was, very noticeable in him. 
His eyes hardly rested on any- 
body or anything long, his 
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glance darting jerkily here and 
there, to the left and to the 
right and behind him, alert 
and a little uncanny—the qui 
vive, no doubt, of a man, both 
hunter and hunted, who had 
passed all his manhood with 
@ price upon his head, his hand 
against every man’s, and in 
constant fear of the trap and 
of betrayal, even by his own 
comrades. 

He was very quiet, and had 
practically nothing to say. His 
mind appeared to be occupied 
with other matters, for I had 
to repeat almost everything I 
said before it reached his con- 
sciousness and drew an intelli- 
gent answer. It was certainly 
not that he was slow in the 
uptake; those tell-tale eyes 
were evidence sufficient to ex- 
clude that explanation. Rather 
he seemed to be revolving 
something in his mind; and 
he gave one the curious im- 
pression that he was listening 
all the time, was waiting for 
something that had nothing to 
do with the room he was in, 
the intentness on one thing 
and the detachment from others 
of a wild animal stalking its 
prey. He drank nothing. 
When, in accordance with the 
social conventions of our en- 
vironment, I drank his health 
and pressed him to empty his 
glass, he just raised it to his 
lips and put it down untasted. 
No, it was not that he was a 
teetotaler by conviction, but 
merely, he said, that he dis- 
liked wine. 

Inevitably conversation 
flagged. We had, or found, no 
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point of contact. I believe 
that there was only one topic 
that could have aroused him 
to interest—the life of the hills, 
—but I did not like to raise 
it, vaguely feeling that the 
particular circumstances made 
it taboo. I tried this or that 
other topic, but all to no avail. 
I felt he had written me off, 
that nothing I could say could 
arouse any interest in him, 
that my presence meant no 
more to him than that of the 
table we sat at. I got up with 
a spasmodic movement, inten- 
tionally, and he was all atten- 
tion for a brief moment; I 
sat down again, and he re- 
lapsed. He showed no signs, 
however, of boredom; and 
the long silences were appa- 
rently in no way irksome to 
him, for he could have left at 
any moment he liked, yet he 
stayed on. He seemed uncon- 
scious of the passage of time, 
and we sat like that for over 
an hour, when, at long last, 
he got up and took his leave. 
He had enjoyed his visit, he 
said conventionally, and hoped 
to repeat it. 

After he had gone I wondered 
if he had not really come with 
something definite to say, had 
been revolving it all the time 
in his mind, but had found, 
or [ had given him, no opening, 
no channel of approach. He 
knew of my efforts on behalf 
of the other brigand—it was 
history in that province,—and 
perhaps he had come to enlist 
my assistance, had some half- 
formed plan to start life over 
again and abroad. I dismissed 
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the idea as chimerical. What- 
ever he was, he was not that 
sort of man, he must have long 
been past such a conventional 
aspiration. But what kind of 
man was he? His was a 
strong personality, that much 
was evident, for I felt his 
presence even after he had 
gone. I had a curious sense of 
oppression, a vague feeling of 
unrest, of impending tragedy, 
and a ceaseless watch and 
ward against it. If, as some 
maintain, thoughts are able to 
impress themselves upon ma- 
terial surfaces, the cage of a 
hyena might well oppress one 
in some such way as this. To 
shake the influence off I took 
up Ernest Bramah’s ‘The 
Wallet of Kai Lung,’ an inimit- 
able burlesque set in a Chinese 
milieu, and had just opened it 
at a favourite passage when the 
magistrate was announced, and 
I read it to him, to his evident 
appreciation. He chuckled with 
delight, and then abruptly 
switched off, for no apparent 
reason, on to the pariah. Was 
it that the influence of the man 
was still there, and that he 
also had sensed it in some 
vague way? The oppression 
What was my 
opinion of the man, he asked. 
I told him that he had just 
been with me for over an 
hour, and I went over his 
visit, confessing myself at sea. 
“ Criminals condemned to death 
are often like that,’’ he replied, 
clarifying the situation from a 
wide experience of a phase of 
life the man in the street can 
have no knowledge of. Yes, 
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that was it—he was under 
sentence of death, not actually 
but subjectively. That was 
the great difference, which had 
escaped me, between him and 
my other brigand. And I 
wondered vaguely whether it 
was the auto-suggestion of a 
bad conscience, or a _ sub- 
conscious knowledge of events 
to come. Coué or Orty, which 
was it in this particular 
case ? 

Another month passed, the 
tension increasing perceptibly. 
The ex-brigands kept to them- 
selves, the inexorable process of 
auto-suggestion which largely 
makes us all what we are set- 
ting them apart as well from the 
other troops as from the people. 
There were a few incidents, a 
case or two of extortion and 
violence, which were dealt with 
by the autocrat with his usual 
severity ; and, for the rest, 
they were left more or less to 
their own devices, even the 
attempt to make soldiers of 
them, to drill them, being 
abandoned. Then came the 
dénouement. They were not 
wanted, they had not been, 
never would be, given rifles. 
Very well, they would take 
them for themselves, and other 
loot as well, and return to the 
hills. It was a simple plan. 
One day they left the town in 
small parties, unnoticed, came 
together far outside it, and fell 
upon the next town, which 
was held by a handful of 
troops and the magistrate’s 
armed police. It was a sur- 
prise attack, and it succeeded 
as far as that town was con- 
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cerned, but unfortunately for 
the brigands their departure 
from the capital had quickly 
been revealed by their empty 
barracks, and they had been 
followed up. The troops came 
upon them while they were in 
the midst of looting the town 
they had taken, and hardly a 
man of them escaped, the 
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majority being killed in the 
running fight which ensued, 
and the rest taken and executed. 
Amongst the latter was the 
ex-captain, and his head and 
theirs were brought back to 
the capital and there exposed on 
poles outside the gates. The 
uncanny watch and ward was 
at an end. 


XII. THE ENTHUSIAST. 


He was a very young man 
when I first met him. The 
students of Shanghai and Pek- 
ing were just beginning to 
make themselves felt ; and he 
had come down, the accredited 
envoy of the metropolitan body, 
to rally and animate the 
students of the province I 
happened to be in, and link 
them up with a movement 
which promised to become a 


political factor of considerable 


importance. He was, at that 
time, a difficult man to get on 
with. Between him and first 
contacts there was something 
impalpably hostile, especially 
perhaps when those contacts 
were European. He was on 
his guard all the time, suspicious 
and alert, expecting, it would 
almost seem, to meet with 
insult and ready to take it up, 
even to see it where it was not. 
Though he was hardly out of 
his teens, his face was already 
strained, unnaturally set, re- 
vealing him. He was not sure 
of his ground, had not attained 
the ease and dignity which 
comes from stability within. 
There was nothing natural 


about him, and in everything 
he was primarily conscious of 
himself, of the figure he was 
cutting, of what people were 
thinking of him. He held 
himself in leash, ready to spring, 
but a little fearful, I thought, 
of the possible consequences. 
Not naturally a ruthless man, 
this, but capable of anything on 
the spur of the moment, in an 
outburst of enthusiasm or if 
his amour propre were stung. 
On one occasion he had, in a 
paroxysm of excitement into 
which he had lashed himself in 
an impassioned speech before a 
student audience, cut off the 
top of one of his fingers, in 
token of his earnestness, of his 
readiness to die, if necessary, 
for the cause. He fainted; 
and of course was speedily 
attended to by the doctors. It 
was an effective ‘‘ curtain,” 
and raised him once for all 
to the rank of hero. You 
did not need, however, to 
know that story to realise this 
side of his character. A good 
judge of men might perhaps 
sense it direct, and no one 
could have known him long 
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without becoming aware of it. 
When he was in that mood, he 
was quite irresponsible for what 
he did. 

He was pre-eminently 
dificile; that was the out- 
standing impression he made 
upon you in those days. In 
dealing with him you had to 
feel your way all the time, 
and however careful you might 
be you were bound to offend 
sooner or later, for his alert 
mind saw shades and nuances 
in the most innocent of actions 
and expressions. Intercourse on 
such a basis was a palpable 
strain, demanding a constant 
effort too artificial to be long 
maintained, a perfection of tact 
beyond human reach ; and you 
were likely to be tempted to 
give him up in despair, to 
write him off as impossible. 
But in doing so you would have, 
in this particular instance, 


closed a book which, however 
difficult, repaid the reading. 


For, in spite of it all, he 
counted, he was a force to be 
reckoned with, a portent of 
our times. 

He was not long in that 
province before he made his 
mark, attaining a local pro- 
minence through a quixotic 
action crowned with success. A 
forceful official, who in later 
years attained one of the highest 
offices in the State, was in 
charge of a particular branch of 
the administration which was 
still, at that time, more or 
less independent of the pro- 
vincial authorities and took 
its orders direct from Peking. 
He had just dismissed a couple 
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of employees for alleged mis- 
feasance, quite arbitrarily of 
course, but that was nothing to 
him, and, indeed, he was feeling 
rather virtuous about it; was 
it not exceptionally lenient of 
him not to have flung them 
into jail? They protested their 
innocence, and our enthusiast 
prevailed upon them to bring 
an action in the local court for 
wrongful dismissal, wherein he 
would appear as their attorney. 
Such a thing had never been 
heard of in those parts, and 
the official concerned at first 
thought it was an impertinent 
joke, but he had reckoned 
without the satrap, who, having 
no love for him, was suddenly 
impressed with the majesty of 
the law. Appealed to to stop 
this nonsense, he replied that 
the judicial authority was, 
according to the provisional 
constitution, independent of the 
executive, just as the official’s 
own position was, as he had 
been good enough to point out 
more than once, independent of 
him, the governor. The law 
must therefore, he said, take 
its course. The judge, one of 
his own men, took the hint, 
and the case was a nine days’ 
wonder, and ended in the tri- 
umphant vindication of the 
principle of equality before the 
law. The incensed official was 
dining with me one evening 
while the case was on. He 
was exceptionally sore, having 
been half the day under cross- 
examination by our enthusiast, 
and made no bones about 
expressing his opinion of him. 
‘‘ A whippersnapper who ought 
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to be bambooed,” he said. 
“A worthless fellow who is 
sure to come to a bad end.” 
There were quite a number of 
people present, and I felt that 
the remark, being addressed to 
me, required some answer or 
other. So I replied evasively, 
“Did not the Master say that 
we ought to respect the young, 
withholding judgment of a man 
until he has attained the age 
of forty without achieving any- 
thing?” “The Master also 
said that rotten wood cannot 
be carved,” was his laconic 
answer. There was a general 
laugh, and the topic was 
dropped. 

It was, of course, a biassed 
opinion, old China stung to the 
quick by the new. Our en- 
thusiast was anything but a 
worthless fellow; he belonged, 
anyway at that time, to the 


long line of idealists who have 
made our liberties the world 


over. His soul was set on high 
purposes; the turbulent and 
unamiable surface of him was 
but the measure of the ferment 
within. He had been born too 
late to take part in the re- 
volution, was but a _ school- 
boy at the time, and had grown 
to manhood in an atmosphere 
of unrest, of revolt against the 
ideals and the inhibitions of 
the past, of destruction and 
emancipation, wherein nothing 
that had been could be right. 
But what was to take the place 
of the shattered beliefs was not 
yet plain. Sufficient unto the 
day to question, to wreck. 
The promise of his boyhood 
petered out in the university in 
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an absorption in politics, a 
subject, the science of yovern- 
ment, which requires for its 
intelligent pursuit a maturity 
of experience and judgment 
necessarily denied to youth. He 
was, of course, lost in this wide 
sea, and clung to a spar or 
two of heady catchwords coined 
by politicians who knew their 
value or, anyway, their use. 
However, he had the gift of 
oratory, and he could, as we 
have seen, work himself up 
into frenzies of impassioned 
verbiage. He attained pro- 
minence and learnt nothing. 
Of his own subject he might 
have found in the analects of 
the sage of his own country one 
of the ablest expositions of all 
time, but Confucius belonged to 
the past, was discredited. He 
had no use for the classics, 
indeed could not read them 
intelligently in the original, 
having never been taught the 
language, the literary form, in 
which they are written. I 
discovered this one day when, 
oppressed by the chaos of his 
philosophic make-up, the plati- 
tudes and the paradoxes he 
gave vent to indiscriminately, 
I took down a volume from my 
bookshelves, one of the slim 
books written by the philoso- 
pher of another of my portraits, 
and asked him what he thought 
of it. He studied it for a 
moment or two and then con- 
fessed that he could not read 
it; he knew the characters, he 
said, but could not make out 
the sense. And it was char- 
acteristic of his school of 
thought that when a great 
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Indian philosopher whose ideas 
are given a respectful hearing 
the world over, even by those 
who disagree with him, came to 
the capital and expounded his 
philosophy, they howled him 
down. They did not want to 
retrace their steps, to find 
refuge in an indigenous philoso- 
phy, peace in the genius of 
their own race. He was, for- 
sooth, an agent of Imperial 
England, sent to stem the tide 
of progress, to rerivet the 
shackles of a dead past, of 
stagnation, upon the living pre- 
sent. China for the Chinese, 
yes, of course, but not the old 
philosophic bent. They did 


not want us, perhaps, but they 
certainly wanted our civilisa- 
tion, our material culture— 
above all, our armament, guns 
and more guns, factories, and all 
the paraphernalia of a modern 


State. How else was China to 
be great, feared, and respected 
in this modern world as it is ? 
How indeed? It is a tenable 
position. But are not these 
trappings but the means of 
power, useless without the 
spirit that produced them ? 
Could they be effectively trans- 
planted without that spirit, the 
essence of which is discipline ? 
Discipline—that is what he 
lacked. He had no ballast. 
His mind was a welter of 
confusion, born of the literature 
of revolt he read so voraciously. 
Bernard Shaw and Bertrand 
Russell, from the frequency of 
his references to them, would 
appear to have been his fav- 
Ourite authors; and he would 
Seem to have read them, not 
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as an Englishman would, critic- 
ally, detached, but fiercely, 
taking them for gospel. And 
he had emerged with the curious 
belief, which he applied to 
nations as well as to individuals, 
that “the great are only great 
because we are on our knees.” 
Was that all there was to it ? 
To what was Shaw’s own emin- 
ence due if not to genius 
supported by a tireless in- 
dustry ? He did not, or would 
not, see such a simple fact. 
He had lost, in the indiscipline 
of his university life, the capacity 
for sustained effort, for con- 
centration, and was intolerant 
of it. And what had he 
gained, or, if you prefer it, 
what had he saved from the 
wreck? A fierce resentment 
against injustice in all its forms, 
and a genuine passion to raise 
his country to ber proper place 
in the comity of nations. That 
was his driving power, and not 
any desire for personal success. 
To this latter he attached 
indeed no particular value; 
he had already attained it in 
his own sphere, was accustomed 
to receiving the plaudits, how 
facile he did not realise, of his 
fellow-students. In brief, he 
started out with the enthusiasm, 
the ideals, and the disinter- 
estedness requisite to the rdle 
he felt himself called upon to 
play of censor and reformer. 
But was it his real vocation, 
and if so, had he the necessary 
staying power? The question 
was not long in doubt. 

His initial success in the 
province was followed by a 
swift crash, wherein he learnt, 
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by personal experience, some- 
thing of the intricacy of the 
great game of high politics 
wherein he had thought to 
take a hand. He had, though 
he did not know it, fallen 
amongst thieves. He was not a 
leader of men. Compared with 
the strong men who were con- 
testing power in that province 
he was hardly more than a 
baby ; or, to change the simile, 
he was as clay in the potter’s 
hands. It happened that the 
Governor-General of the pro- 
vince was about to initiate a 
campaign to oust the particular 
satrap in whose realm the 
enthusiast had just dis- 
tinguished himself, and the 
presence of the latter suggested 
to his astute mind a procedure 
till then novel in that part of 
the country. Why not a stu- 
dent agitation in the satrapy 


directed against one or other 
of the ills it was heir to? It 
would distract the satrap’s at- 
tention while the campaign 
against him was being prepared, 
or, in the alternative, would 


cramp his reaction to it. The 
enthusiast, innocent, of course, 
of the plot, was in his element, 
and was on the high road to 
fame when the blow fell. The 
satrap had reacted in a totally 
unexpected way. He was not 
the sort of man to quarrel with 
schoolboys. Who was behind 
them? He unravelled the plot, 
made immediate war upon the 
Governor-General, and had him 
out of the saddle within a couple 
of months. The student agita- 
tion died a natural death in 
the light of these more stirring 
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events, but not before the 
leaders, including, of course, 
the enthusiast, had been roped 
in by military press-gangs to 
carry loads for the troops. 
There was always a shortage of 
transport on occasions such as 
this, and these young men were 
clearly bursting with energy. 
Why not allow them to work 
it off in a useful way? The 
turbulent enthusiast found him- 
self in a sphere where naked 
force and brutality were com- 
monplaces. It showed, no 
doubt, a certain amount of 
fortitude to cut off one’s finger, 
even if one were in a transport 
of ecstasy and within range of 
medical attention; but there 
was a world of difference be- 
tween that sort of thing and 
the hardness of men to whom 
it was a bagatelle to shoot a 
recalcitrant porter or thrust a 
bayonet through him. He 
lasted a few days, and then was 
left for dead on the roadside. 
A fortnight, however, in a 
mission hospital set him on his 
legs again, and he hastened out 
of the province, back to Peking. 

Very likely this experience 
was the turning-point in his 
life, or perhaps it was followed 
by other knocks of fate I never 
heard of. Certainly when I 
met him years later in the 
metropolis he was a changed 
man. The raw youth had given 
way to a self-possessed man of 
affairs, a secretary in one of 
the Ministries, quiet, dignified, 
receptively friendly. But was 
the metamorphosis complete ? 
One evening he and I were 
talking of politics—it was still 
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his subject, the first love of his 
youth, and now a serious study. 
There had been a recent upset. 
The Christian General, leaving 
the Manchurian war in full 
swing, had swept down upon 
Peking, and we had all woken 
up one morning to find his 
soldiers posted throughout the 
city, bronzed stalwarts from 
the tented fields, dusty, tired, 
bivouacking on the broad side- 
walks, masters of the capital. 
His erstwhile superiors, the 
President of the Republic and 
the Generalissimo in the field, 
found the ground cut from 
under their feet, and the former, 
his bodyguard disarmed, had 
become a prisoner in his own 
palace. The Government had 


scattered, those ‘‘ wanted ” by 
the dictator had most of them 
succeeded in making good their 
escape, but not the President’s 


confidential adviser. He had 
been surprised in his bed and 
hauled off to the camp, to be 
executed later on on the public 
highway which leads past the 
Temple of Heaven ; his foreign 
contacts proved no protection 
to him. Other men in high 
positions well-known in foreign 
circles were in flight or hiding. 
Yet a turn of the wheel and 
the old clique might be back 
again, or some new combina- 
tion replace the men in power. 
The ex-enthusiast sat on one 
arm of a big chair, and I on 
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the other, while we watched the 
dancing, and the chair posi- 
tively shook with the tattooing 
of his foot. So his self-posses- 
sion was only skin deep, a 
mask concealing the same old 
instability within. The head 
of his own Ministry was in 
flight. It was not safe to talk 
in public. He might have 
changed the topic, but he did 
not; it fascinated him, he 
could not get his mind off it. 
He knew, could not but have 
known, a great deal about the 
situation from the inside, but 
he talked vaguely, aimlessly, 
feeling his way, off his pedestal 
patently nervous. It was, how- 
ever, the nervousness, I think, 
of a high-spirited horse not yet 
broken to the trap. Will he 
succeed in adapting himself, or 
will he one day kick over the 
traces? I imagine the chances 
are about even. His mutilated 
finger is sufficient evidence of 
the volcanic fires within him, 
but he would appear to have 
lost his pride in the heroics 
whereof it is his lasting me- 
mento, for I heard him one 
day ascribe it to a prosaic 
accident. It may have been 
modesty; more likely it was 
something deeper, the first stage 
of the process through which 
kindly nature distorts the past 
for us, so that we may forget 
what we do not wish to re- 
member. 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE—DEMOOCRACY AND THE WORKING MAN— 


GOVERNMENT BY FEAR—A 


NEW FRANCHISE BILL—WHAT IS A 


“soLID” VOTE?—AN ENGLISH PRIME MINISTER—MR BALDWIN 


ON 


THE general strike suggests 
several reflections to the mind. 
It shakes the belief commonly 
held in the sound intelligence 
of the English working man. 
We have been urged again and 
again to regard that ‘sound 
intelligence ” as a firm bulwark 
against revolution. And the 
bulwark has been knocked 
over bya touch. The railway- 
men, the printers, and the rest 
were engaged in no dispute ; 
they had no grievance against 
their employers. They were 


satisfied with their wages and 


their hours. And they went 
on strike at the mere bidding 
of their paid leaders, like the 
slaves that they have shown 
themselves. They went on 
strike without expressing any 
opinion about the matter, with- 
out exercising the privilege of 
the vote, which in these days 
oi democracy should be theirs. 
The only purpose of their action 
which can be alleged is that 
they desire to prove their sym- 
pathy with the coal miners, 
who had shown their gratitude 
to the community for the vast 
subsidy which they accepted, 
and their own understanding of 
the economic difficulties of their 
trade, in the usual manner. 
There was a time, we believe, 
when this kind of excitability 


ENGLAND—IMPERTINENT MANIFESTOES, 


would have been impossible. 
The wise, old-fashioned working 
man would have counted the 
cost before he rushed into 
what is known as “ direct 
action.”” He would have re- 
membered the debt which he 
owes to the country of his 
birth. He would not have 
stood tamely by while the 
foreigner reaped with no trouble 
at all the crops which we had 
sown. The loudly expressed 
hope of Russia and some other 
countries that the ruin of Eng- 
land would follow a general 
strike would have been to him 
an eloquent warning. To-day 
he cares not a jot. 

Again, the working man has 
for many years professed a 
faith in democracy. When he 
had not a vote, he agitated, or 
others agitated for him, until 
he got it, and no sooner had 
he got it than he cast all the 
principles of a free democracy 
behind him. He ceased in a 
moment to believe in numbers 
or in what he called political 
“freedom,” and cried aloud, 
or his leaders did, that he 
belonged to a privileged and a 
sacred class. It was not for 
him to bow to majorities, or to 
pretend that the will of the 
“people ” must prevail. He 
demanded nothing less than 
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an exclusive privilege for his 
own class. He thought it right 
that he should be the acknow- 
ledged tyrant of the country, 
and firmly believed that no 
man either of his own or any 
other class should dare to ques- 
tion his supremacy. A few 
figures will make his insolence 
quite clear. The Trade Union 
leaders claim that they repre- 
sent between three and four 
millions of working men. They 
do not claim to have consulted 
them on the grave question of 
the general strike. They have 
no knowledge whatever about 
the desires or the opinions of 
those whom they represent, 
and even if they did, and were 
loyal to their own principle of 
democracy, they could not, 
and they would not, permit 
three or four millions to hold up 
to ransom and blackmail shame- 
lessly a population of some 
forty-five millions. But, as 
‘The Times’ said upon the 
day of the strike, “ the leaders 
not only claim for themselves 
the right at their own dis- 
cretion to issue orders to their 
members, which must be obeyed, 
but they arrogate to themselves 
the further right of inflicting 
incalculable injury upon the 
entire nation, and upon the 
Empire, of which the nation 
is the centre and the heart.” 
They presume to do more than 
that. ‘“ They purport ’—again 
we quote ‘The Times "—“ to 
choose the order of their vic- 
tims. They ‘have selected 
certain vital trades and staple 
industries to bear the first 
brunt of the contest.’ ” 
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No country which respected 
itself would permit the chal- 
lenge of an impudent minority 
to lie unregarded upon the 
ground. And England took it 
up instantly, and with a good 
heart. The Trade Unions’ 
leaders proved their lack of 
understanding by pretending 
that the Government in fighting 
their blackmail with all its 
force was going beyond the 
just limits of its powers. When 
they found that their settled 
purpose of inflicting serious 
damage upon the country was 
to be stoutly opposed they 
began to whine. We suppose 
that they thought we should 
all lie down and wait patiently 
until they had recovered their 
temper. They might have seen, 
perhaps they did see, that a 
general strike was the first 
step to revolution; and why, 
if they demanded revolution 
for a toy, should they not 
have it? Their own leader, 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, gave 
them the best answer to that 
more than six months ago. 
“Society,” said he, “will 
organise itself in self-defence.” 
And again, “No Government 
could live if it did not help 
to maintain essential services.” 
So clearly did he see the 
necessity of fierce opposition, 
as one who had himself been 
Prime Minister, that he wrote, 
‘*The more serious the threat, 
the more rigid should the Gov- 
ernment be to carry out the 
letter as well as the spirit of 
their constitutional responsi- 
bilities.” Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is of another opinion 
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now, but at least he cannot 
deny that the Government has 
not fallen below the duty of 
vigilance and organisation de- 
manded of it. 

And the Trade Unions have 
sunk far below the proper 
standard of intelligence in not 
counting the cost of a general 
strike. Had they thought more 
clearly of the consequences of 
their action, as once they would 
have, they would surely have 
refrained. A little reflection 
would have proved to them 
that, whatever happened, they 
and England would suffer. 
Their aim and ambition are 
short hours and high wages, 
and this aim, this ambition, 
they will not achieve in a 
fallen or falling industry. The 
chief hope which they had of a 
higher standard of life lay in 
intensive production, as they 
learned but a few months ago 
from their comrades who have 
visited America. 

Now, we do not believe that 
the English working man would 
thus have jeopardised his future 
and the future of his children 
if he had not listened to the 
siren voice of the foreign agi- 
tator. If only he had stuffed 
his ears with wax, like Ulysses, 
he would not have been per- 
suaded to jeopardise the pros- 
perity of England and his own 
in a fit of temper. At the out- 
break of the strike, Mr Lloyd 
George, looking about for some- 
thing to say which might give 
him a pinch of credit with 
somebody or other, denied that 
there was any suspicion of 
Russian influence upon the 
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minds of our working classes. 
Nobody else denies it. The 
propaganda of Russia has long 
been thrust under our eyes. 
The leaders of the Bolsheviks 
have made no secret of their 
perilous interference. They 
have boasted of it in their 
muzzled press and upon their 
platforms. And though it has 
escaped the closed eyes of Mr 
Lloyd George, it is loudly ac- 
knowledged even by the leaders 
of Labour, whom Mr Lloyd 
George for the moment, when 
he spoke, desired to conciliate. 
It is noteworthy that at the 
outset of the strike certain 
representatives of the Trade 
Unions warned their followers 
against the foreigners who in 
the mining districts would do 
their best to stir up further 
strife and to increase the ill- 
feeling that prevailed. It is 
noteworthy also that for the 
first time in history, the working 
men have turned their hands 
against their own country at 
the bidding of aliens. 

On the other side, too, there 
is ample food for reflection. 
It seems as though the flame 
of leadership was burning dim. 
Had we had stronger rulers, 
the class - hatred which has 
robbed the miners of their 
judgment would have been held 
in check. A _ policy of in- 
difference had allowed the bad 
influence to be used without a 
check. A strong ministry would 
have seen to it that undesir- 
able aliens should have been 
excluded from the country with 
the propaganda which has been 
our greatest danger. If it 
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were found necessary to safe- 
guard the temper of the country, 
a ring-fence might have been 
put round Bolshevik Russia, 
and the people of that un- 
fortunate country would have 
been left to work out their 
own salvation or damnation by 
themselves. Unhappily our 
Ministers have not felt sure 
of themselves. They have lost 
something of the faith and 
force which animated them in 
more fortunate times. It is 
largely the fault of the demo- 
cratic spirit. It is not easy 
for a man to insist upon doing 
what is right when his colleagues 
are wondering what is popular, 
and how it is possible to range 
at their side another compact 
body of voters. The Prime 
Minister will pursue justice and 
wisdom in vain if his colleagues 
and the bureaucrats, who are 
their bane and ours, choose to 
impede the honest course he 
runs. Moreover, the task of 
government has become of late 
years more highly complicated 
and of a greater difficulty 
than of old, partly because 
there are just now too many 
problems which await solution, 
but chiefly because the foolish 
old machine, which is called 
democracy, is too much battered 
and too cranky to do its work 
efficiently. The consequence 
is that fear has taken the 
place in the minds of our 
rulers which once was held 
by reason and foresight. The 
Ministers of the Crown are 
afraid of many things, of public 
opinion, of the opposition, of 
the pressure exerted upon their 
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minds by impudent foreigners. 
If only this country had turned 
a brave and independent front 
to the world during the last 
twenty years, we should have 
been spared a vast deal of 
pain and misery. It was fear, 
stark fear, which was the main 
cause of the war. Sir Edward 
Grey was frightened to an- 
nounce to the whole world 
that England would support 
France against Germany. Had 
he taken his courage in both 
hands and proclaimed that 
which in the end was bound 
to be fulfilled, Germany would 
have hesitated long before she 
undertook a struggle against 
the whole of Europe. Mr 
Asquith confesses that he knew 
war inevitable as early as 1912. 
He was afraid to make public 
confession of the truth, lest 
our military preparations might 
antagonise our enemies, and 
lest a resolute policy would 
break up his Cabinet, which 
was not worth keeping together, 
and which might have been 
easily replaced by a better one. 
Moreover, our disastrous policy 
in Ireland was dictated solely by 
fear. Again and again the 
miserable rebellion might have 
been suppressed, and again 
and again England refrained 
from doing her duty, because 
she feared to punish Ireland, 
or to be misunderstood in 
acting justly by a censorious 
world. What happened in the 
disastrous Easter week will 
remain for ever an indelible 
disgrace. Through fear our 


Prime Minister showed more 
solicitude for the rebels than for 
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the English soldiers whom they 
had attacked in cold blood, 
and proved his appreciation 
of the rebels’ cowardly attack 
by sending them forth from 
Lewes Jail with brand - new 
clothes upon their backs. And 
finally, the ultimate surrender 
to arson and assassination in 
1921 was made through abject 
fear of America, who, itself 
fearing the Irish vote, put 
pressure upon the English Gov- 
ernment to come to terms— 
any sort of terms—with the 
Trish. 

Even Mr Baldwin, who has 
rarely flinched in doing the 
work of a Prime Minister, has 
quailed before the menace of 
Labour. He shrank a year ago 
from supporting Mr Macquis- 
ten’s Bill, which was intended to 
relieve the men compelled to 
subscribe to a hated political 
fund. And he shrank, as we 
believe, from a mistaken mo- 
tive. There was no doubt that 
the levy was treated unfairly, 
that thousands of those who 
were compelled to pay paid it 
in defiance of their consciences 
and their principles. The levy, 
in brief, was a piece of pure 
tyranny, an open defiance of 
justice, as Mr Baldwin himself 
admitted. And in opposing a 
righteous measure, he sheltered 
himself behind the example of 
Mr MacDonald, who, as soon 
as he became Prime Minister, 
suspended what had been deter- 
mined by the previous Govern- 
ment—further progress, namely, 
on the scheme of Singapore. 
Now, Mr MacDonald defended 
this suspension on the ground 
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that it was a “ gesture ’—a 
worn-out detestable word—of 
peace, and that it would be 
thus accepted by all the nations 
of the world. It was not inter- 
preted as a “ gesture ”’ of peace 
by any foreign country; it 
merely filled with uneasiness 
the minds of our loyal Do- 
minions. Similarly inspired, 
Mr Baldwin wanted his Party 
to make a “gesture”’ to the 
country of a similar nature, and 
to say to them, ‘‘ We have our 
majority ; we believe in the 
justice of this Bill which has 
been brought in, but we are 
going to withdraw our hand, 
and we are not going to push 
our political advantage home 
at a moment like this.”’ Now, 
the worst of Mr Baldwin’s 
action (or inaction) was that 
he condoned injustice. He 
made a “gesture” of peace 
to the tyrannical leaders of 
Labour. He left thousands of 
the rank and file embittered 
by a grievance. That is a 
sad gesture for a Prime 
Minister to make, and Mr 
Baldwin would not have made 
it had he not feared that the 
rejection of the Bill would 
have endangered the peace, 
which never was stable, of 
the country. Even the strike 
itself was the product of fear. 
Those respectable gentlemen, 
Mr MacDonald and Mr Thomas, 
were, if we may believe them, 
sternly opposed to a strike. 
Mr Thomas has in the past 
been reckless enough to avow 
himself a patriot and an im- 
perialist. But they were both 
afraid of the extreme members 
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of their Party, and were in 
terror lest, if they refused to 
support the coal miners, they 
would be presently supplanted. 
Had they been able to master 
their fear, they would have 
had a fair chance of regaining 
the leadership. Now that they 
have submitted to the dicta- 
tion of the revolutionaries, they 
will find it hard indeed to 
recover their power. The truth 
is that honour and interest in 
politics point the same way. 
The statesman who refuses to 
leave the path of justice, even 
in the cause of peace itself, will 
not only secure the peace which 
he believed to be in jeopardy, 
but he will retain, in good and 
evil times, the trust and respect 
of his fellows. 

We have had many warnings 
of late years that democracy was 
losing its hold upon the whole 
world. It is still on its trial, 
and it seems as though it will 
be asked to listen to a verdict 
of guilty. We hear no more 
of its sovereign invincible vir- 
tues. Even the voices which 
are raised in its defence are 
somewhat subdued. The work- 
ing classes, who made a vast 
deal of fuss, or allowed a vast 
deal of fuss to be made on 
their behalf until they were 
given a vote, stamp upon the 
principles of democracy whea 
it suits them. Having ac- 
claimed aloud their simple faith 
in numbers, they attempt to 
stamp upon numbers whenever 
they do not get their way. 
Mr Baldwin himself has but a 
modified faith in the system, 
which a few years ago ap- 
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peared to be beyond criticism 
or discussion. ‘‘It is a testing 
time for democracy,” he said 
in December 1924. “ Many 
are those who would pay, and 
do pay, lip service to it. But 
I remember that democracy is 
after all but the government 
of the people by the people 
through their freely elected 
representatives, and unless the 
responsibility for that govern- 
ment is felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
country, from top to bottom, 
by men and women alike, 
democracy itself will fail.” 
These are wise words, and 
by a strange paradox, at the 
very time when democracy is 
approaching failure, there is a 
proposal made to add many 
thousands of unenfranchised 
citizens to the register of voters. 
Why our politicians are always 
stung by this foolish ambition 
we do not know, unless they 
are moved by the simple con- 
viction that they to whom they 
give the vote will loyally sup- 
port those who gave it them. 
There never was a_ elearer 
fallacy, as a superficial study 
of English history should make 
clear. Some weeks ago Sir 
William Joynson - Hicks, who 
is obviously not a profound 
student, delivered one of these 
foolish speeches about a wider 
franchise to which we have 
long been accustomed. “It is 
quite possible,” said he, “ that 
there will be a great extension 
of the franchise to young 
women.” We have heard not 
a whisper of a demand for the 
privilege from the young women 
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themselves. They are conscious 
of no hardship; they can 
deplore no injustice. A vote 
is not the natural right of man 
or woman. It may be con- 
ferred by a reckless Minister 
upon a vast horde of girls and 
boys, but there is no reason 
why it should be conferred 
upon them, and no extension 
of the franchise has ever been 
made in England except by 
fear or by the hope of favour. 
But, if we may believe Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, “all 
that is being fully considered, 
and ‘will be considered probably 
next year by a Speaker’s con- 
ference.” We should have 
thought that we had had enough 
of Speaker’s conferences. The 
Bill that was smuggled through 
under the auspices of Lord 
Ullswater in 1917-18 should 
have been warning enough. 
Without pressure and without 
discussion, we had inflicted 
upon us an electorate of men 
and women—of women for the 
first time—from which nobody 
was excluded except girls 
under a certain age and 
travelling tinkers. Now it ap- 
pears that another Speaker 
is to complete the havoc 
wrought by his predecessor. 
We do not know why Speakers 
should be invited thus to meddle 
in changing the constitution. 
It is their business to keep 
order in the House of Com- 
mons, and to see that debates 
are properly conducted. It is 
not their business, in confer- 
ence or out of it, to frame Bill, 
which they expect to be agreed 
upon before they are dis- 
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cussed. But, says Sir William 
Joynson - Hicks, “there are 
many irregularities in our regis- 
tration laws .. . and amongst 
them is the very great question 
of the equal franchise for the 
women with the men at the 
same age as the men.” Now, 
had Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
made a profound study of 
politics, he would know that 
democracy can be saved only 
by irregularities. If once you 
have an untrammelled democ- 
racy, to which, in Aristotle’s 
words, ‘‘ nothing comes amiss,” 
you ensure yourself bad govern- 
ment. You make it certain, 
if you put no check upon the 
democracy, that, whatever else 
your Government is, it is not 
representative. Universal suf- 
frage makes the name, “ repre- 
sentative government,” mean- 
ingless and absurd. Such a 
Government represents nothing, 
except the opinions of an 
accidental majority, composed 
most often by a set of cliques 
or groups. The minority may 
fall by a few votes behind the 
majority, yet a few odd men 
may deprive it of its liberty 
and its property. A minority, 
we have been told by a frivolous 
politician, “has no rights.” 
The necessity of some sort of 
a balance was clearly seen by 
Aristotle. “The right thing 
would be,’”’ says that philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ to make no more addi- 
tions when the number of the 
commonalty exceeds that of 
the notables or of the middle- 
class—beyond this not to go.” 

The politicians who, in the 
last century, were rash enough 
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to extend the franchise agreed 
in principle with Aristotle. 
They repudiated very warmly 
the charge that they were 
“ democrats.”” They would, if 
they could, have put into their 
Bills efficient safeguards. They 
invented what they called 
“fancy franchises,’ which 
would have done something 
to prevent the disfranchisement 
of the “notables’’ had they 
been able to make them part 
of their Bills. The indifference 
of the House of Commons 
baffled them, and Lord Derby’s 
franchise was carried through 
Parliament with great ability by 
Disraeli. It was the beginning 
of the end of truly representa- 
tive government. The Bills 
which have followed it have 
turned the whole business of 
the ballot-box into a ridiculous 
gamble. We have followed the 
easy path. Instead of consider- 
ing wisely the question of the 
franchise, we have thrown it 
open indiscriminately to all 
and sundry. ‘“‘ Democracy,” 
said Robert Lowe, “ you may 
have at any time. Night and 
day the gate lies open to that 
bare and level plain, where 
every ants’ nest is a mountain 
and every thistle a forest tree.” 
At last we are among the ants’ 
nests and thistles. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, in warning us 


.of the future action of the 


Government, reveals his and 
its purpose. By enfranchising 
many more thousands they will 
make complete the disenfran- 
chisement of all those who alone 
are fit to vote. 

And with that levity which is 
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every where characteristic of the 
politician, Sir William admits 
that when the Speaker’s con- 
ference has done its worst, “‘ the 
women will have the control 
of the Empire.”’ They will be 
given the control not because 
they are of higher understand- 
ing or of greater courage than 
the men. Sir William confesses 
that the women who are des- 
tined to govern us are un- 
trained politically, uneducated 
politically. Untrained and un- 
educated they will remain unto 
the last. Why, then, place in 
their weak and foolish hands 
the fortunes of the great coun- 
try and the great Empire which 
the energy and courage of men 
have established and built up ? 
Cynicism can go no further. 
Nor does Sir William say a 
single word that will strengthen 
the flippant purpose which he 
ascribes to the Government. 
“IT sometimes think,”’ says he, 
“that there is a solidity be- 
hind the women’s vote.’”’ What 
in the world does he mean by 
that? As it is a mere matter 
of counting heads, how can 
one vote be solider than an- 
other? Even if that were 
possible, who has yet invented 
a machine for measuring the 
specific gravity of a vote? 
And as the ballot is supposed 
to be secret, how can Sir 
William know whether he is re- 
posing upon the solidity of the 
female vote or upon the crazy 
structure of the merely male ? 
He expresses also another 
“ bright thought.” He some- 
times (only “‘ sometimes,” mind 
you) thinks that women vote 
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upon principle. How they 
achieve this end, when they 
are untrained and uneducated, 
he does not explain; and his 
disjointed utterances do but 
strengthen our conviction that 
universal suffrage has destroyed 
the thing that once was called 
representative government, that 
at last we have resolved to 
govern our great Empire by 
the simple process of pitch- 
and-toss. 

And when the millions of 
young women are added to the 
electoral roll, how will our busy 
Ministers contrive a new “‘re- 
form ’”’ Bill? (We have never 
been able to discover why each 
step in the degradation of 
popular government should be 
called ‘“‘reform.’’) It will not 
be easy to discover a fresh 
supply of voters. There remain, 
it is true, the jails and lunatic 
asylums, which may afford some 
“solid ’’ raw material. We 
foresee that the collection of 
the votes of criminals and 
lunatics will not be easy. Our 
peace-loving citizens, if there 
be any left, might be appre- 
hensive of danger if the doors 
of jails and asylums were thrown 
open even foraday. But lest so 
useful a source of votes should 
remain untapped, they might 
have polling-booths of their 
own, and strengthen the hands 
of wavering Ministers in their 
good work. Nor do we believe 
that the politicians will look 
in vain, even after the lunatics 
and criminals have been en- 
rolled, for fresh voters. Why, 
indeed, should they stay their 
hand at the age of twenty-one 
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either for men or women ? 
We have a profound faith in 
their ingenuity, and we refuse 
to believe that we have already 
passed the last milestone on 
the road of progress. 


Of the last ten Prime Min- 
isters of England only three 
have been Englishmen. The 
most profoundly English of the 
three is Mr Baldwin. He comes 
from the west country, and is 
English in blood and bone. 
Wherever he goes, he is haunted 
by the sights, the sounds, the 
smells of his own land. In his 
book ‘On England’ (London: 
Philip Allan) he has expressed 
simply and frankly the patriot- 
ism that is within him. Like 
most other Prime Ministers, he 
has dipped his pen in the ink- 
pot; and though he makes no 
pretence at fine writing, the 
sincerity of his heart and mind 


imparts to his style something 
which belongs to him and him 


alone. He does not employ 
ponderous clichés as does the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
He does not load his pages 
with those useless encumbering 
phrases dear to the noble Earl. 
You will search his book in 
vain for such lumber as “ Far 
be it from me to——” or “I 
do not hesitate to say,” and 
the rest. He sets down upon 
paper plainly the plain thoughts 
and emotions which are in his 
mind and heart. 

He describes himself some- 
where as “a common man.” 
That is precisely what he is 
not. He is the rarest of men 
—a master of the common- 
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place. He does not deal in 
subtleties or abstractions. He 
sets down in his own terms 
opinions and sensations which 
are not beyond the under- 
standing of “common men.” 
When he expresses the love 
of England that burns within 
him, he has the skill to arouse 
the appreciative sympathy of 
his reader. Here is a passage 
on “the things that make 
England,” wholly characteristic 
of his style. ‘‘ The sounds of 
England,” he writes, ‘the 
tinkle of the hammer on the 
anvil in the country smithy, 
the sound of the scythe against 
the whetstone, and the sight 
of a plough team coming over 
the brow of a hill, the sight 
that has been seen in England 
since England was a land, and 
may be seen in England long 
after the Empire has perished. 
... The wild anemones in 
the woods in April, the last 
load at night of hay being 
drawn down a lane as the twi- 
light comes on, when you can 
scarcely distinguish the figures 
of the horses as they take it 
home to the farm; and above 
all, most subtle, most pene- 
trating, and most moving, the 
smell of wood smoke coming 
up in an autumn evening, or 
the smell of the scutch fires.” 
In this passage there breathes 
the very spirit of England, and 
Mr Baldwin is only paying the 
debt of nurture when he de- 
votes himself to the service of 
his country..4 Even when he is 
abroad his memory is still 
active in England. He re- 
members gladly what came to 
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him many years ago at Filor- 
ence. ‘It was a September 
evening,” he says in the admir- 
able speech which he made 
to the Classical Association, 
“and the valley below was 
transfigured in the long hori- 
zontal rays of the declining 
sun. And then I heard a 
bell, such a bell as never was 
on land or sea, a bell whose 
every vibration found an echo 
in my innermost heart. I said 
to my hostess, ‘That is the 
most beautiful bell I have ever 
heard.’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ it 
is an English bell.’ And so it 
was. For generations its sound 
had gone out over English fields, 
giving the hours of work and 
prayer to England folk from 
the tower of an English abbey ; 
and then came the Reforma- 
tion, and some wise Italian 
bought the bell, whose work at 
home was done, and sent it 


to the valley of the Arno, 
where after four centuries it 
stirred the heart of an English- 
man and made him sick for 


home.” Such is the sentiment 
of loyalty to the past which 
animates Mr Baldwin. 

As Mr Baldwin loves the 
countryside of England and its 
sonorous names—names which 
were given before the days of 
universal education and a cheap 
press,—so he extols the Eng- 
lish character. He sketches 
the Englishman made for a 
moment of crisis, who, though 
he may seem to be indifferent 
when times are easy, is serene 
in difficulties. The events of 
the last few weeks have clearly 
strengthened Mr Baldwin’s view 
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of his compatriots. The Eng- 
lishman, he says, “‘may not 
look ahead, he may not heed 
warnings, he may not prepare, 
but when he once starts he is 
persistent to the death, and 
he is ruthless in action.” That 
is true, but Mr Baldwin notes 
one unfortunate trait which 
the English character has lately 
acquired, which conflicts with 
all the traits hitherto noticed, 
and which is the direct result 
of self-satisfied radicalism. 
There was a happy time when 
the Englishman spoke of the 
“‘ damned ” foreigner, and when 
he is awake again from his 
delusion he will speak of the 
“damned ” foreigner again. 


Those days for the present, Mr 
Baldwin points out, ‘‘ are gone, 
but the legacy has come to us 
in this, that by the swing of 
the pendulum we have in this 


country what does not exist 
in any other, a certain section 
of our people who regard every 
country as being in the right 
except their own.” How well 
we know this section of the 
people, smug-faced supercilious 
gentry, who make mischief 
wherever they go, and who are 
directly responsible for the 
general strike and the other 
misfortunes which have over- 
taken us. 

The political papers which 
Mr Baldwin’s book contains 
are all sermons to one or other 
of these two texts—service or 
peace. There have always been, 
and still are, thousands of Eng- 
lishmen ready to serve their 
country without hope of profit 
and reward. ‘One of the 
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sources of the great strength 
of our country in every part 
of the kingdom ’—thus Mr 
Baldwin expresses it—‘“‘ is that 
there are men who have no 
personal ambition for them- 
selves to get where the lime- 
light is brightest and publicity 
is greatest. And as long as 
our country can go on produc- 
ing that type—which I am 
thankful to say it is producing 
from all classes of the com- 
munity,—so long as that is the 
case, I should never despair of 
England.”” We did not despair 
of England in the war. We 
need not despair of England 
now, when a certain set of self- 
ish and turbulent agitators have 
attempted to involve the coun- 
try, still fatigued by its struggle 
against Germany, in a cruel and 
wicked revolution. The youth 
of England has leapt to the 
aid of the Government, and has 
thought no sacrifice too great 
to be made in the cause of law 
and order. As the youth of 
England twelve years ago 
eagerly gave its life to repel 
the wanton attack of the Ger- 
mans, so to-day it has wished 
nothing better than to prove to 
the world that it will permit 
no band of miscreants to de- 
stroy the liberty guarded with 
the sword on the fields of 
France. 

And after service Mr Baldwin 
in his political writings holds 
up to his countrymen an ideal 
of peace. It is, perhaps, bis 
weakness as a Prime Minister 
that he has betrayed his love 
of peace even to those who cher- 
ish the belief that by violence 
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they can attain whatever they 
want. We may pray for good- 
will in vain, unless we are 
ready to crush by force of 
arms those who put no check 
upon their ill-will. The arro- 
gant tyrants who would destroy 
the country in order that their 
greed or their malice may be 
satisfied do not understand the 
meaning of peace and goodwill. 
To them we must speak in 
other words and to another 
purpose. If they ask for war 
they must be given war, and 
were they not inflated with 
pride, they would have known, 
before they began, that de- 
feat, final and severe, would 
overtake them. Nor can they 
plead in excuse that the hand 
of peace was not held out to 
them. No man ever showed 
a finer forbearance, a more 
delicate patience, to “the 
humble followers of Lenin,” 
than did Mr Baldwin. It was, 
indeed, his forbearance and 
his patience which hastened 
them down the hill of revolu- 
tion. And when the strife 
came upon us there were thou- 
sands who loved any class but 
their own, as twelve years ago 
they loved any country but 
their own, eager to throw the 
blame upon the Government, 
and not upon the vain leaders 
of labour, to which it properly 
belonged. The troublesome 
process which was intended 
in 1914 to weaken the resolu- 
tion of the country was re- 
peated in 1926 by the same 
amiable persons. Then it was 
the Germans who could do no 
wrong; now it is the leaders 
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who have duped the millions 
of contented workers and are 
not reproached. Here is a 
bishop desirous of lending his 
house for a conference, as 
though there was a virtue in 
his house which did not belong 
to other places of assembly. 
There we find a dozen busy- 
bodies, clerics and laymen, eager 
to prove that the Trades Union 
Council were inspired by noth- 
ing else than a love of their 
fellows in declaring a general 
strike. Amateurs of all kinds 
were ready to advise the Gov- 
ernment what it should do. 


‘As in 1914 professors and others 


pleaded the cause of Germany 
because they had spent a long 
vacation in ‘“‘ the Fatherland,” 
and knew that so kindly a 
folk could not possibly wish 
to harm anybody, so when 
civil war was threatened, ap- 
peals were sent to Mr Baldwin 
by irresponsible sentimentalists 
imploring him to take the initi- 
ative, or to “ devise a formula,” 
or to “ explore an avenue,” or, 
in brief, to follow any one 
or all of those courses, which 
lead to nothing but a false 
peace, a renewed and bitterer 
war. It was with great regret 
that we read an appeal from 
Cambridge, signed by Dr St 
John Parry and others—an 
appeal which, had it been taken 
seriously, would have done 
infinite harm. It is the old 
story over again. The sig- 
natories are conscious of “‘ the 
danger to constitutional gov- 
ernment involved ” in the gen- 
eral strike. But they are also 
convinced that those who called 
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the general strike are “not 
animated by revolutionary 
motives.” They face both ways 
with a kind of satisfaction. 
Yet it does not matter much 
what is the motive of a man 
who collects as much gunpowder 
as he can get together and then 
puts a light to it in a crowd. 
He may plead that he is 
making a scientific experiment. 
But his guilt is none the less 
because he is persuaded by 
ignorance or by cynicism to 
do mischief to the State. And 
Dr Parry and his friends would 
have been wiser if they had 


Musings without Method. 


[June 1926, 


left the Prime Minister to deal 
with a grave danger after his 
own fashion, and had not 
obtruded upon him their im- 
pertinent counsel. The advice 
which they gave, trivial in 
itself, had already been re- 
jected by their friends, the 
leaders of labour; .and they 
achieved nothing save to make 
themselves as ridiculous as the 
famous professors who issued 
their manifesto in 1914, and 
to bring some trifling aid and 
comfort to the men who were 
hoping to destroy England and 
her Government. 
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Select Educational Institutions 


INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL 


Preparatory School of Northern Ideals for boys 12 
15. Each boy is supplied with and cares for his 
n horse. Outdoor life. 12 miles south of Daytona. 
vo hundred acre ranch. 

WAYNE E. CONNOR, Director 
w. A. BUELL, Headmaster, New Smyrna, Fla. 





CASCADILLA 
DAY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
A half-time day school for ambitious preparatory 
students. Two years of thorough preparation in one 
year. Catalogue. 
SUMMER SCHOOL, July 14-August 24 
FALL TERM opens September 27 





BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
select, accredited school of high standards, resultful 
pthods, and of sound principles and ideals. Ideally 
ated in the “Land of the Sky.” Junior Depart- 
nt. Non-Military. For Catalogue, address 

J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


Brenau College Conservatory 


Select patronage 32 states; location, foothills Blue 
dge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
ecial advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic 
ence, physical culture. 32 buildings. Outdoor sports; 
imming, boating, horseback riding, etc 

Catalog and illustrated 500k. Address: 


BRENAU, Box E, Gainesville, Ga. 


DUPONT CIRCLE Girls’ School 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous 
Dupont Circle. 
eparation for College; Art; Piano, Violin and Voice; 
Ancient and Modern Languages; Secretarial; 
Athletics; Classic Dance, etc. 
istrated Prospectus. Home life carefully regulated. 
Address Principal 
1408 New Hampshire Ave., 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 








LEARN LANGUAGES 


Private and Class instruction in all modern lan- 
guages. English included. Skilled native teachers. 
Reasonable _ tuition. Day and Evening Classes. 
Enroll at a BERLITZ SCHOOL in New York 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, etc. 
HOME STUDY COURSE 

for out of town students. Write for particulars to 
New York Berlitz School, 30 West 34th Street. 
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DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT., R. Boleslavsky, Director 
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the technique of acting with Maria OuspEenskKayA, of 
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For catalog, address; ELISABETH BIGELOW, Exec. Sec. 

145 East 58th Street, New York City 
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College preparatory school for the sons of 
entlemen. 

Conducted the Oratorian Fathers. 
Classes taught by competent laymen. 
Preference given to applicants to Lower School. 
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Summit, New Jersey 











arrison Forest School for Girls 
Modern, Well Equipped School on a Country Estate 
the Beautiful Green Spring Valley near Baltimore. 
ation Favorable for Outdoor Sports and Horseback 
ding. 
Intermediate, College Preparatory, or General 

Courses, including Music and Art. 

Special Care for Junior School Pupils. 

For Catalog and Views Address: 

SS MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Box §, 
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Address A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent 
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“TOM PLAYFAIR’S SCHOOL” 
Jesuit Boarding School for Boys 


For catalog, write 
REV. B. J. RODMAN, S.J., President 


University of. Southern California 
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merce and Business Administration, Religion, Social 
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Every subscriber ordering The Nineteenth 
Century & After, The Fortnightly Review, 
The Contemporary Review, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly 
Review through the undersigned is 


Positively Guaranteed 


to receive copies of the Oniginal Issue circu- 
lated in England, printed on the same paper 
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A Substantial Price Saving 


The editions published and supplied by us 
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